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OLD TEST AM ENT PARALLELS 


Cuneiform records made some three thousand 
are the basis for this essay on the ideas of death and the 
afterlife and the story of the flood which were current 
among the ancient peoples of the Tigro-Euphrates Val¬ 
ley. With the same careful scholarship shown in 
vious volume, The Babylonian Genesis, Heidel interprets 
the famous Gilgamesh Epic and other related Babylonian 
and Assyrian documents. He compares them with corres¬ 
ponding portions of the Old Testament in order to deter¬ 
mine the inherent historical relationship of Hebrew and 
Mesopotamian ideas 


years ago 
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Alexander Heidel was at the time of his death in 1955 on the research 
staff of the Oriental Institute, University of Chicago. 
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PREFACE 


The present volume la a companion to my monograph The Bah 
Ionian Genesis and as such follows the same pattern. 


The trans 

latlons of the Babylonian and Assyrian texts here offered vere made 
originally for the Assyrian Dictionary fllee of the Oriental Insti¬ 
tute of the University of Chicago. 

Ionian creation stories, this book la Intended not primarily for 

the professional Asayrlologiat but for a somewhat wider circle of 

Vlth this purpose In mind, I have again published the 
texts in translation only and have endeavored to confine my dis¬ 
cussions chiefly to matters which will be of a somewhat more gen- 

strlvlng at all times to treat evaryone’a view vlth 


Like my publication on the Baby 


readers. 


era! Interest 

due consideration and to present the material sine Ira et studio , 
though It be in a straightforward manner. 

Id the preparation of the material here presented I again en¬ 
joyed the unstinted co-operation of the members of the Oriental Tn 
stltute staff, particularly of Assistant Professor F. V, Geers, 


Associate Professor Thorklld Jacobsen, and Hr. Plnhas Delougaz. The 
wor*c of translating the more objectionable passagea Into I^tln has, 
for the most part, been done by a friend who prefers to remain anon¬ 
ymous. I wish to express my appreciation also to the director of the 
Oriental Institute, Professor John A. Vllson, for profriding the nec¬ 
essary subsidy to make this publication possible. It goes without 
saying that as a co-vorker on the Assyrian Dictionary of the Ori¬ 
ental Institute I had full access to the Dictionary files. 


ALEXANDER HEIDEL 


Oriental Institute 
University of Chicago 
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CHAPTER I 


0IL0ANE3H EPIC 




the longest and most beautiful Babylonian 


The Gilgamesh Epic 
yet discovered In the mounds of the TIgro-Euphrates region 


r^en 

ranks among the great literary masterpieces of mankind. It la one 

the principal heroic tales of antiquity and may veil be called 

the Odyssey of the Babylonians, Though rich In mythological mate¬ 
rial of great significance for the atudy of comparative religion 
it abounds with episodes of deepest human interest. In dlstloct 

contrast to the Babylonian creation versions; and, although com¬ 
posed thousands of years before our time, the Qllgameeh Epic vlll, 

owing to the universal appeal of the problems vlth vhlch it la con 
cerned and the manner In vhlch these are treated, continue to move 
the hearts of men for ages to come. To Bible students In particu¬ 
lar It vlll be of special interest because of lta eschatological 
material and because It contains the beat preserved and moat exten 
alve Babylonian account of the deluge. 


oi 




The Discovery of the Tablets 


During the seventh century B,C 
the available tablets date back 

twelve large tablets 

with the exception of the tvelfth 


to vhlch the greater part of 
the Gilgamesh Epic consisted of 
each of vhlch contained about three hundred 

vhlch had only about half 


-1 


1 lnes 
as many lines. 


Host of the material of this epic was found by Austen 
H. Layard, Bormuzd Rasa am, and George Smith at about the middle of 
the last century 

Babu (the biblical Nebo) and the palace library of the Assyrian king 


ong the ruins of the temple library of tbe god 


rjliii 


Ashurbanlpal (668-ca, 633 B.C. )* both of vhich vere located In Nine 


veh, the later capital of the Aaoyrian empire, 

other tablets and fragments belonging to the Ollgamesh series have 
come to light. 


Since then numerous 


At the turn of the ceQtury Bruno Helssner acquired 

This 

, found among the ruins of ancleat Sippar (the modern Abu Hab- 

contalns part of an Old Babylonian version of the tenth tablet. 
In 191^* the University of Pennsylvania secured by purchase from a 

dealer in antiquities a large and fairly complete six-column tablet 
containing an Old Babylonian recension of Tablet II, 


a fragment of considerable size from a dealer in Baghdad, 

niece 


be) 


At about the 


l 
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aaae time Yale University had the good fortune to obtain from the s< 
dealer a tablet vhich forms a continuation of the Pennsylvania tab¬ 
let and la inscribed with an Old Babylonian version of Tablet III, 
Shortly before the outbreak of hostilities in 1914 the German ex¬ 
cavations at Ashur, the old capital of Assyria, produced a con¬ 
siderable fragment of the Assyrian edition of the sixth tablet. 

And in 1928/29 the Geraans discovered at Uruk two rather small 

pieces, vhich supposedly belong to Tablet IV, Numerous Sumerian 
portions or material bearing on the Gllgamesh Epic have been re¬ 
covered from the mounds of Nippur, Kish, and Ur- Of these, the 


portions belonging to Tablet XII agree almost verbatim with the 

vhile the others 


not utilized in the present 

translation of the epic, differ very considerably from the Semlt- 

Pinally, from distant Hattusaa (modern Boghazkdy), 

the ancient Hittite capital, have come a Babylonian fragment con- 


Bern!tic recension 


ic version. 


talning a rather brief and widely deviating version of Tablets V 
and VI, about a dozen of fragments Inscribed in Hittite, and even 

Despite all these discov 


1 


a fev pieces of a Hurrian translation, 

the text of some of the tablets Is still rather incomplete; 


eries 

but the general trend of the story is quite clear. 


The Publication of the Tablets 


The story of the publication of the Oilgamesh material is 
rather long aud need not he re la ted In de tall at this t line. 

flee it to recapitulate some of the more salient points. 
first arrangement and translation of the tablets discovered among 

the remains of Nineveh was made by George Smith, of the British 

vho, on December 3, 1072, read a paper beTore the Society 

of Biblical Archaeology entitled "The Chaldean Account of the Del 

in which he presented a translation and a discussion of a 
number of fragments of the Oilgamesh Epic, particularly of the 

deluge episode - Fragmentary as this material was 
tremendous enthusiasm throughout Europe and gave a great impetus 

Inscriptions In general, 


3uf 




Museum 




uge 


it created a 


The first com 


to the study of cuneifo 


1 


KlelnasiatIsche 


On the Hurrian material see J. Friedrich 
3prachdepjqnSler (Berlin, 1932)* PP- 32*34, and the references 
given there. 




of Biblical 


Published in the Transactions of the 3ocIet 

ii (i 


Archaeolo 
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' ( ete edition of the known cunelfo 


texts of the epic was put out 


Ifclll 


5 


ty Paul Haupt, Das Babylonlache Wlmrodepos (Leipzig, 1084-91 ) t 


Some years thereafter Peter Jensen published a transliteration and 
translation of the extant material, together with an extensive com 
mentary 

1900), pages 116-265 and 421-531* This work marked a great ad¬ 
vance over all previous translations and Is still a mine of use¬ 
ful Information, Another Important work from the earlier days of 

the decipherment or our epic was issued by Arthur Ungnad and Hugo 
Greaamann, Das Ollgamesch-Epos (GiSttlngen, 1911), which contains 
a translation of the epic and a detailed discussion of Its con¬ 
tents- The most recent edition of the cuneiform text Is found 


in R* Campbell Thompson, The Epic of Ollgamlsh (Oxford, 1930)* 


While Thompson has published the cunelfo 

Syrian recension, he has given us a complete transliteration of 

all the Semitic Gilgamesh material knovn to him at the time 
unless otherwise Indicated, the present rendering of the Semitic 
version of this epic Is based on Thompson's edition of the cune- 
1 form original. 


text of only the As 


and 




The latest translations are those by Erich 
Ebeling In Gressmann's Altorlentallsche Texte zum Alten Testament 


[Berlin and Leipzig, 1926), pages 150-90; Thompson, The Epic of 


lsh (London, 1920); Albert Schott 


Gil 


Das Glleamesch=Enos 


jTTT 


(Leipzig [1934]); G. Contenau, L'fipopfie de Gilgamesh (Paris, 1939); 
and P. H. Th. B5hl, Het Gllgames j-Epoe (Amsterdam, 1941) * 


4 


Men 


tion may be made also of a rendition In free rhythms by V, £♦ 

Leonard., Gil 


Epic of Old Babylonia (Rev York, 1934). 


sh 


The Hero of the Epic 


The central figure of our poem Is a youthful ruler named 
Gilgamesh, originally a historical personage whom the Sumerian 
king list assigns to the First Dynasty of Uruk, allowing him & 
reign of one hundred and tventy-slx years 


and vith vhose illus¬ 
trious name scores of myths and legends of quite distinct origin 


3 


Baupt called our poem the "Babylonian Nimrod epic" because 
In former days Gilgamesh vas Identified with Nimrod (Gen, 10:8-10) 
although without sufficient evidence. 

regret that, because of present conditions, Bdhl’s trans¬ 
lation is not available to 


*1 


'jjt, 
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5 


vere associated in the course of time. 
Roman author of the second century A.D 


Claudius Aell&nna, 
records the folloving 

curious story concerning the birth and childhood of Gilgamesh: 




- P 






When SeuSchoros^ reigned over the Babylonians, the Chaldeans 
said that the eon who would be born of his daughter would wrest 
the kingdom from the grandfather. At this he was alarmed and, to 
express it Jocularly, became an Acrislos^ to the girl; for he 

guarded (her) very closely* But without his knowledge—for fate 
was more ingenious than the Babylonian—the girl became a mother 

by an obscure man and bore a child, (Her) guards, in fear of the 


king, threw It from the acropolis; for It was there that the afore 
mentioned girl was Imprisoned. 

child 


But an eagle very quickly saw the 

fall, and before the Infant was dashed upon the ground got 
underneath It and received (It) on (his) back, and carrying (it) 

he set (it) down very cautiously, 
of the place, seeing the beautiful child, loved It and reared (it); 
It was called Gllgamos, and reigned over the Babylonians*" 




to an orchard 


The caretaker 




According to our epic and an Inscription of the Sumerian king 
Utuftegal of Uruk, Oilgamesh was the son of the goddess Hlnsun, the 

wife of the god Lugalbanda, His father, however, was not Lugal- 
banda, as would be expected, but rather an unknown mortal whom the 
Sumerian king list calls "the high priest of Kullab/' a district 

In the city of Uruk. 

It explains why Ollgamesh, according to the epic, was part god and 

part man. One of his famous accomplishments was the building of 
the wall of Uruk, which Is mentioned in the epic and in a Sumerian 
inscription of Anam (a later ruler of this city), who calls the 
wall of Uruk, which he rebuilt, "eo ancient work of Ollgamesh, 




This circumstance is of importance because 




5 


21 . 


Translated by Hugo Greasmann, 
1913)* PP- 11-12, and A* H. Harmon 

in Cuneiform (New Haven, 1922) 


Do patura animal1 


xl 1 . 
ngen 
w Deluge Sto 


ipmp 


Hose u 






p. iJB, n* 15 * 

On the identification of thla king with Enmekar, king of Uruk 
see Thorkild Jacobsen, The Sumerian King List (Chicago, 1939)* P- 8' 

"^Klng of Argos, of whom a similar story is told In Oreek liter^ 




ature. 


8 


Historical Texts (Philadelphia, 191*0* P- 75; 


Cf. A. Poebel 
Jacobsen, op. clt 

P. Thureau-Dangln, Die sumerlschen und akkadlschen Kflnlga - 
inschrlften (Leipzig, 19 




91 * 


PP* 


- I 
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p. 
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In the course of time Gllgamesh became a god of the lover 

world. In a Sumerian inscription, the tJr-Nammu composition, he lo 
designated as "Icing of the uadervorld 

And In an Incantation text. In vhich the sign for deity Is 

Oilgamesh, 

[Judge of the Anurmaki], vise prince, bra[ce(?) of 


vhere he pronounces Judg 


10 


oent, 


prefixed to his aame, he la addressed in these terms; 

perfect king 

mankind, vho surveys the regions of the vorld], ruler of the earth 
t lord of the undervorld]! 
eelveat (everything). 
the final decl[slon], 
net forgotten, 
lead aright. 

ClSlOD, 


Thou art the Judge, like a god thou per- 
Thou standest In the undervorld (and) glvest 
Thy Judgment Is not changed, [thy] vord Is 

examine. Judge, perceive, and 

Shamash has entrusted Into thy hand Judgment and de- 

and princes lie prostrate before thee. 


ttiou dost inquire 


11 


Kings, rulers 


A Summary of the Epic 


and the Elbelungenlled , the 
jllgamesh Epic opens vlth a brief r6sum4 of the deeds and fortunes 

the hero vhose praises It slnga. It first extols the great 
movledge and wisdom of him vho sav everything and knev all things; 

vhc sav secret things and revealed hidden things; vho brought In- 

tlon of the days befora the flood; vho vent on a long journey 
in quest of Immortality), became weary and worn; vho engraved on 

a tablet of stone an account of all that he had done and suffered; 
and vho built the vails of Uruk and Its holy temple Eanna. 

After these lines the text In the Assyrian edition, of vhich 
slone the proem has been preserved, breaks off. But, to Judge from 
the first tvo lines of the next column and from the Hlttlte recen- 


the epic vent on from here to relate the story Itself, When 
the text again becomes fairly connected, the epic has already 

turned to the oppressive reign of Qllgamesh. 

In his exuberant strength and vigor, his arrogant spirit and 
uodlaclplloed desires, Qllgamesh apparently carries the maidens 

of the city off to his court and drives the young men to such 
heavy labors on the city vails and the temple Eanna that the 


10 3. 


Sillier Ian Liturgical Texts (Philadelphia, 1917), 
6-1? (cf, 3. N, Kramer in the Bulletin of the 

Ho, 9** [Apr! 

^Erlch Ebellng, Tod und Lsben oa ch den Vorstellungen der 
Babylonler (Berlin aod 

Soflep in Zeltschrlft fur Assyrlologle. XLIII (1936), 266), 


La-ngdon, 

Pis. IH;11 and 1X1:1 
American Schools of Oriental Research 


I Cllil 




> P* 


ptig* 19 


5 (cf, V, von 


P- 
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Inhabitants at length invoke the gods to relieve them of their 
unbearable burden. At last the gods listen to the cry of the 

pressed and tyrannized population and decide to create a counterpart 
to Gilgamesh to divert the latter's attention to other matters, by 

having the tvo constantly strive, or wrestle, vith each other. 

The resultant creation is a vlld-looking human being of ti¬ 
tanic strength called Enkidu. His vhole body is covered vith hair; 
the hair of hla head is long like that of a woman, and the locks of 
the hair on his head sprout like grain. He knows nothing about land 

or people and is garbed like 3umuqan, the god of cattle and agri¬ 
culture, Vith the game of the field he ranges at large over the 

oteppo, eats grass and drinks water from the drinking-places of the 
open country, and delights In the company of the animals. 

First through dreams, and then through a tranper, Gilgamesh 

learns of this unique individual and sends out a courtesan to en¬ 
chain Enkidu vith her charms and to bring him to Uruk, There 
Gilgamesh and Enkidu meet, at the entrance to the community house. 

This place was to be the scene of one of Gilgamesh 1 s nocturnal or¬ 
gies. But Enkidu Is so repelled by this unseemly affair that he 

tries to block the passage to prevent Gilgamesh from entering the 
house. Thereupon a bitter struggle ensues. 

each other like infuriated bulls, 
the community house and cause the vail to shake. 
the doorway of the community house and they fight on the street. 

Finally Gilgamesh succeeds In forcing Enkidu to the ground, where¬ 
upon tha fury of Gilgamesh abates and he turns away, Enkidu ac¬ 
knowledges Gilgamesh as his superior, and the tvo, admiring each 
other’s strength and prowess, form a friendship. 

At first thought it might seem that the purpose of the gods 

hae been frustrated. But in reality It has not, for Gilgamesh 

now devotes his attention to his newly won friend and dreams of 
adventure, which Is to insure everlasting fame for himself end his 
companion. Boon the two, armed with gigantic weapons, are found 
on a dangerous expedition against a terrible ogre, whose name ap¬ 
pears as Huvava In the Old Babylonian and Hittite versions and as 
IJumbaba In the Assyrian recension. This ogre had been appointed 

by Enlil, the lord of the gods, as the guardian of a distant and 
almost boundless cedar forest, but In the pride of his heart he 
evidently overshot the mark and is therefore deserving of punlsh- 

After a long Journey the tvo companions arrive at the gate 


QU- 


The tvo fight vith 

They shatter the doorpost of 

They fight in 


ment. 
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of the forest, which is guarded by a fearful watchman placed there 

The watchman Is Killed, and Enkldu opens the gate to 

But alas! the gate ia enchanted, and 

aa Enkldu opens it, his head ia paralyzed, and he hesitates to 
proceed* However, upon the urgent plea of Gilgamesh, who may have 

resorted to magic and thus may have restored Enkidu’a hand to its 
former condition, Enkldu follows Gilgamesh, and the two go Into the 
depths of the forest together* After another long journey they ar¬ 
rive at the sacred cedar of Humbaba. Gilgamesh takes the ax in his 
haod and cuts down the cedar. The resounding noise of the strokes 

brings fierce EJumbaba to the scene. At the sight of this 
frightful ogre Gilgamesh is terror-stricken. He breaks into tears 

and cries to Bhamash, the sun-god, Bhamash hears his prayer and 
from ell eight major points of the compass he sends mighty winds 

against gumbaba, so that he Is neither able to go forward nor able 

to turn back end has to surrender, Qumbaba pleads for mercy, but 
no mercy is granted. Gilgamesh and Enkldu cut off his head and 

victoriously return to Uruk. 

Upon his arrival in Druk, Gilgamesh washes his hair, polishes 

his weapons, and garbs himself in festive attire. As he puts on 
his tiara, Ishtar, the goddess of love, looks with admiration upon 
the young and handsome king and, with many attractive promises, of¬ 
fers to be his wife. But Gilgamesh, knowing the wiles of Ishtar, 
rejects her proposal In the moat scathing terms. Enraged at this 
crushing humiliation, Ishtar mounts up to heaven and goes before 
Anu, her father, with the plea: 

[that he may destroy Gilgamesh]! 

Anu consents. The bull is created and sent down upon Uruk. A 

whole army of men rush out to dispatch him, but It is of no avail. 

One snort from the bull, and the king 1 s men fall by the hundreds l 
Another snort, and additional hundreds fall to the ground! Then 

he rushes upon Enkldu, but Enkldu gets hold of the thick of his 

thrusts hie sword Into 
and kills him. Polled in her plans, Ishtar 
ascends the wall of Uruk and uttere a curse upon Ollgamesh, But 
Enkldu tears out the right thigh of the bull of heaven and tosses 
it before her, amid vulgar taunts, while Gilgamesh dedicatee the 
bull's home to his tutelary god, Lugalbanda, 
and Enkldu wash their hands in the Euphratesj 

Drug was located, and then ride in triumph through the thronged and 


by yun ibabs, 
the beautiful cedar forest. 


of the 


Create for me the bull of heaven 

After considerable hesitation. 


tall, while Gilgamesh comes running along 
the nape of the bull 


Thereupon Ollgamesh 
on whose former banks 
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lordly city, as Gilgamesh calls out In exultant gladness: 
the (moat) glorious among heroes? Vho la the (moat) eminent among 

Gil' 


Vho la 


men? and an enthusiastic crowd responds in joyful acclaim: 11 
gamesh Is the (most) glorious among heroes! [Gilgamesh la the 
(moat) emine]nt among men!" 

That night Enkldu has a dream foreboding hla ovn apeedy end. 
He sees the gods assembled together, as they deliberate which of 


the tvo vho killed yumbaba and the bull of heaven should perish* 
The lot falls on Enkldu. 


Subsequently he takes ill and dies, at 


the decree of the gods* 

This has an overpowering effect on Gilgamesh* 
terly like unto a vailing woman. 


He criea bit- 

For seven days and seven nights 
he veeps over his friend and refuses to give him up for burial, 

hoping that he will rise after all at his lamentation* Finally 
he reconciles himself to the fact that the life of his friend is 
beyond recall, and Enkldu is burled with honors* 

Steeoed In sorrow at the death of hla friend vho has turned 


to clay, Gilgamesh leaves Uruk and roams over the desert, lament 

His grlef- 


Vhen I die, shall I not be like unto Enkldu? 


lng: 

stricken spirit is obseased with the fear of death and finds no 


comfort in the glory of his past accomplishments. His sole inter- 

eat now lies In finding vaya and means to escape the fate of man¬ 
kind; he Is willing to go through the greatest perils and the most 

extraordinary hardships to gain immortal life! He thinks of far¬ 
away Utnapishtim, the Babylonian Hoah, vho, Gilgamesh has heard, 

has received blessed immortality, and decides to hasten to him vlth 
all possible speed to obtain from him the secret of eternal life. 

But to reach the dwelling place of Utnapishtim, Gilgamesh 


must go on a long and arduous Journey fraught vlth many dangers. 

He arrives at the towering mountain range of Maabu, probably the 

Lebanon and Antllebanon Range, Here Is the gate through vhlch the 
sun passes on his dally journey. The gate is guarded by a terrl- 

vhose look Is death 11 and "whose 

At the sight of them 


fylng pair of scorpion-people, 

frightful splendor overwhelms mountains* 
the face of even a demigod like Gilgamesh becomes gloomy with fear 


But the scorpion- 


and dismay, and he falls prostrate before them. 

recognizing the partly divine nature of Gilgamesh, receive 


people 

him kindly and permit him to enter the gate and to traverse the 


After a Journey of twelve double-hours of utter 


mountain range. 

darkness, which does not permit him to see what Ilea ahead of him 
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he cornea out on the other aide and stands 


or vhat Ilea behind him 

before a beautiful garden of precious stoQes 
shrubs, fruit and vines, all of glittering stone. 


with trees and 


at the edge of the aea, probably 

the Mediterranean Sea on the Phoenician coaat, dwells Sldurl 
divine barmaids 


And there in the dlstaoce 


the 

Ollgamesh hastens thither and Inquires of her hov 


he cao get to Utnapishtim, to obtain from him the secret of lm- 

The barmaid at first tries to persuade him that his 

She therefore 


mortality. 

quest Is vain, for there Is no escape from death, 
advises him to enjoy life 1 q full measure and to abandon his haz 


ardous, yet hopeless, undertaking. Nevertheless, Ollgamesh per¬ 
sists in his plan, and at last the barmaid directs him to Utnaplah- 
tlm’s boatman, vho has come across from the other side of the sea, 

where Utnapishtim dwells, and Is now In the woods. In search of 
something, "Him let thy face behold," she tells Gilgamesh. "[If 
It is possible, cross over with him; if It Is not possible, turn 
bacx (home)," Gilgamesh leaves the goddess and goes to the boat¬ 
man, vho at length agrees to take him along* With much difficulty 

the two cross the sea and the waters of death and finally arrive 
at the shores of the land of blessed Utnapishtim. 

When Gilgamesh sees Utnapishtim and notices that this ancient 
sage Is not different from him but that there Is, In fact, less 
life and energy In Utnapishtim than there Is In himself, his hope 

of gaining immortality undoubtedly rises, and he asks Utnapishtim 
how he entered Into the company of the gods and obtained everlast¬ 
ing life* Thereupon Utnapishtim relates to him at great length the 
story of the deluge, which we shall consider In detail In the final 

chapter of this book, and tells him how hje obtained the boon of Im¬ 
mortal life. After that he turns to Gilgamesh and says to him, in 
effect: "But now as for you, vho will assemble the gods to you so 

After a moment's re- 

"Come, do not sleep 
The meaning of this line appears 


that they may confer Immortality on you? 
flection, Utnapishtim offers this suggestion: 
for six days and seven nights. 

to be that If he can master sleep, the twin brother of death 
may then be able to master also death Itself. 




12 


But hardly has 

tired and exhausted Ollgamesh sat down when he falls asleep and 
sleeps for six days, until Utnapishtim finally wakes him. 


12 


A. Ungnad and H, Oressmann, Das Qllg amesch 
19H )f p* 1^0; R, V. Rogers, Cuneiform Para 
ment (lev York and Cincinnati, 1926), 


os (Gottingen 

els to tlie Old Testa 


15 


p. 
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There now seems to be nothing left for Ollgamesh but to return 

home* However, Just as he departs and his boat la already moving 
away from the shore, Utnaplshtlra calls him back and reveals to 

him a secret of the gods: There Is a thorny plant of wondrous 
power at the bottom of the sea; If he will obtain that plant and 
eat It when he has reached old age, hla life will bo rejuvenated* 

Ollgamesh descends to the bottom of the sea and obtains the plant. 
In the joy of hie heart he now sete out for Uruk, accompanied by 

Otnaplshtlm 1 e boatman, who evidently hae been banished from the 
land of Utnaplehtlm for having brought Ollgamesh to Its shores* 
However, on the way home Ollgamesh sees a pool of cold water and 
goes bathing* While he Is thus engaged, a serpent perceives the 
fragrance of the plant, oomes up from the water, snatches the plant 

from him and eats It, and thus gains the power to shed lta old skin 
and thereby to renew Its life* Ollgamesh elte down and weeps bit* 

terly, for his last ray of hope has disappeared, his last chance 
of gaining continued life is gone. But since there Is nothing he 

oan do about It, he returns to Uruk; and since he cannot change the 

course of destiny, he decides to be content with his lot and to re¬ 
joice In the work of his hands, the great city which he has built. 

To this material was added In later days, as ve shall see 
shortly, a story vhloh in some respects is quite Incompatible with 

what precedes. According to this tale, recorded on Tablet XII, 

Ollgamesh makes two wooden objeote of some kind, called pukku and 
mlkku , respectively. One day they fall Into the underworld, and 

Ollgamesh la unable to get them up. Finally, Enkldu descends Into 
the underworld to bring them up for him* But, unfortunately, he 
falls to follow the Instructions which Ollgamesh has given him and 

therefore Is unable to return to the land of the living* Ollgamesh 
then goes from one god to another In an effort to have Enkldu re¬ 


leased from the realm of the dead so that he may commune with him 

At long last 

In answer to the questions put 


and find out the worst that Is In store for man. 


Enkldu Is permitted to ascend, and 
to him by Ollgamesh, he tells his friend a rather gloomy tale con 


On this sad 


earning the conditions In the dark abodes of death, 
and somber note the Ollgamesh Epic ends. 


The Central Theme of the Epic 


of 


The Ollgamesh Epic Is a meditation on death, in the fo 

To consider the matter In logical arrangement, the 


I*** 


a tragedy. 
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epic la concerned, first of all, vtth the bitter truth that death 

ts inevitable* AIL men must die: For, when the gods created man- 

they allotted death to mankind, but immortal life they re- 

The gods assemble and pass on life and 

death. And from their decrees there la no escape. 


itlnd 

tained In their keeping* 


15 


14 


The inevitability of death la demonstrated in the life of 

to a lesser degree, in the life of hia friend Enkidu 

Because of 


G11gameah and 

Gilgamesh vas tvo-thirds god and only one-third man. 


his preponderantly divine nature, hla energy vas almost Inexhaust¬ 
ible; he rested neither day nor night, and no one could keep pace 
with him. He built the mighty vails of Uruk, vhich no man can 

equal* He vorsted Enkidu, that savage man from the steppe. To¬ 
gether with Enkidu, he then killed fierce Humbaba, the terrible 
ogre vho guarded the cedar forest* He spurned the love of so great 

a divinity as Ishtar and, aided by Enkidu, met her challenge vith 
undoubted success, by killing the bull of heaven sent dovn by her. 

Then Enkidu, whose strength vaa like that of "the host of heaven 11 
and—so ve may infer—whose health mocked the doctor’s rules, vae 
snatched avay from him by divine decree In the prime of hla man¬ 


hood! Gilgamesh at first refused to bov to the inexorable lav of 
the gods and tried to call Enkidu back to life; but In the end he 

had to submit and give his friend up for burial* In hla subsequent 
search for Immortal life, Gilgamesh vent through the most extraor¬ 
dinary hardships and performed superhuman feats* He succeeded In 

passing through the very gate of the sun-god, vhich Is guarded by 
tbe terrifying scorpion-people, and traversed the dark mountain 

range Hashu* He crossed the vide and open sea and the vaters of 
death, a feat possible oaly to the sun-god and to deified Utnapiah- 
tlm r s boatman, who, according to Berossus, shared in the honore of 

fie succeeded in coming ioto the very presence of Im¬ 
mortal Utnaplshtim, and for a vhile even had vithin his grasp the 

magic plant that bestowed ever recurrent youth, vhich Is virtually 
synonymous vith immortality. But In the end even he had to realise 

that there is no escape from death and that man 1 s most valiant 
efforts avail him naught! If a superman and demigod like Gilgamesh 

failed to attain everlasting life 

hov utterly futile It Is for a mere mortal to asnire to such a 


his master* 


or at least ever recurrent youth 


15 


Tablet X, col* 111, 1-5 (Old Babylonian version)* 


14 


Tablet X, col* vi, 56-39 (Assyrian version)* 
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blessed estate and to hope to escape death! 


It la true, Utnaplsh 
tlm and his vlfe obtained eternal life, but that vas an exception 


al case; and 


furthermore 


It was by divine favor, not through 
The rule still holds good that all men must 


their ovd efforts. 


die. 


Next, In point of logic, the epic considers the question of 

the life hereafter, 
ly dismal, 

must go to the land of no return, to the aad and dark abodes of 

death, to 

dust Is their rood and clay their sustenance, 
and princes, high priests and acolytes 
the vise, and the good, 
deprived of their crovns and have to play the roles of servants. 

the outlook Is not quite so gloomy 


The picture It draws on Tablet VII Is extreme- 
After the children of men have run their courses, all 


the house vhose occupants are bereft of light, vhere 

There dwell kings 

the powerful of the earth 
There the mighty rulers of the earth are 


However, according to Tablet XII 
A man with tvo sons will be permitted to dwell in a brick struc¬ 
ture and to eat bread; a man vith three sons will drink water out 
of the waterskins of the deep; a man vlth five sons will be an 
honored scribe In the palace of the underworld; he who died a hero's 

death on the field of battle will rest on a couch and drink pure 

But, even according to this tablet, man's heaven Is 


water; etc. 
on earth. 


Finally, the epic takes up the question as to what course a 

The solution it 


man should follow In view of these hard fecta, 

offers Is simple: 

Gllgamesh, after his many fruitless adventures In quest of eternal 


Enjoy your life and make the best of It! 


Therefore he 


realized the wisdom of this course of action. 


life 

returned to Uruk and again devoted his attention to his beloved 


Climb upon the wall 


city and rejoiced In the work of his hands. 


he told the boatman with evident satls- 
Inspect the foundation terrace and examine the brickwork, 

If Its brickwork be not of burnt bricks, and {If) the seven wise 

One shar is city, one shar orchards 


of Druk (and) walk about 
faction. 


men did not lay Its foundation! 


one shar prairie; (then there Is) the uncultivated land(?) of the 

Three s har and the uncultivated land (?) comprise 

It Is questionable whether the epic wants 


temple of Ishtar. 

Uruk" (Tablet XI:303-7)* 


to go so far as to champion the divine barmaId’s hedonistic phllos 

3 uch a philosophy would Indeed be in full accord 


15 


ophy of life. 


^Tablet X (Old Babylonian version). 
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with the loose scenes In the epic, but It le more likely that this 

la just one of the views on life held by the Babylonians and that 
It vsa Interwoven la this epic without an attempt at a complete 

In the following section we shall note some 
striking examples of contradictory Ideas existing side by side In 

the epic. 


16 


harmonisation. 


The Sources of the Epic 


It has long been recognized that the Gllgamesh Epic consti¬ 
tutes a literary compilation of material from various originally 
unrelated sources, put together to fo 

harmonious, whole. The composite character of our poem is ap¬ 
parent from the following considerations* 

To begin with, there can be no doubt that Tablet XII was 
drawn from an Independent source, for we now have the Sumerian 


one grand, more or less 


ib" 


counterpart to It, showing unmistakably that the Gllgameeh Epic 

In addition to 


used only the second half of the original story, 
this, there is Internal evidence that the material on this tablet 

For It must be obvious even to 
the casual reader that the final tablet Is In some respects In¬ 
in the previous portions of the 


originally formed a separate tale * 


compatible with what precedes, 
epic the death of Enkldu has already been recorded on Tablet VII; 

there he falls 111 and dies at the decree of the gods because of 

But in 

a nd he re he 


bis part la the killing of gumbaba and the bull of heaven, 
the opening passage of Tablet XII he is still alive 

descends Into the underworld to recover the 


uktni and mlkku for 

Gllgamesh but is deprived of life and kept In the lower world. 
The tale recorded on Tablet XII was perhaps added not so much be 


cause It belongs to the Gllgamesh-Enkldu cycle of legends as be¬ 
cause of the fact that it contains further material on the problem 
of death, the main theme or the epic, 

Horeover, also the Qumbaba episode (Tablets III-V) and the 
deluge account (Tablet XI) have been found on Sumerian tablets 

which have no connection with the Gllgamesh Epic, Another epi¬ 
sode which has been discovered on Sumerian fragments forming a 

separate composition is Iehtar’e proposal to Gllgamesh and the 
subsequent story of the bull of heaven (Tablet VI}* Tablets VI: 
97-100 and VII, columns ill, 6-22, and lv, 55-59, In the Gllgamesh 


16 


Of. Ungnad and Pressmann, op. clt 


pp. 169-71- 


* I 
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Epic have In all probability been derived from the myth of lahtar’s 
descent to the nether world, of vhich we have both a Sumerian and 
a Semitic Babylonian version. The composite character of our epic 
la thus established beyond any doubt. 

But the question as to the origin of the material of the 
various episodes cannot as yet be answered with any certainty. 

To judge from the Sumerian fragments of the epic which have so far 
come to light and from the fact that the Semitic Babylonians be¬ 
came in general the heirs of Sumerian culture and civilization, 
it appears reasonable to assume that also the other episodes in 
the Gllgamesh Epic were current in Sumerian literary form before 
they were embodied in the composition of this Semitic Babylonian 
poem. Prom this, however, it does not necessarily follow that all 
this material had its origin with the Sumerians, either in their 


17 


former home or after they had occupied the plains of the Tigro 
Euphrates Valley, 


Instead, the material itself may have originated, 
at least in part, with the Semitic Babylonians, from whom the Su¬ 
merians may have taken it over, adapting it to their own views and 

beliefs and giving It expression in their own script and language. 
But Irrespective of the origin of the raw material 


the earliest 


literary form of moat, if not all, of the tales or episodes im¬ 
bedded In the Gllgamesh Epic was doubtless Sumerian, as far as 

And these Sumerian literary pieces were 


available evidence goes. 
then utilized by the Babylonian Semites in the production of their 

The work of the Semites, however, did not 


great national epic. 


consist simply in translating the Sumerian texts and combining them 
into one continuous story; rather, it constituted a new creation, 
vhich in the course of time, as Indicated by the different versions 

was continually modified and elaborated at the 


at our disposal 

hands of the various compilers and redactors, with the result that 


the Semitic versions which have survived to our day in most cases 
differ widely from the available Sumerian material. 


The Age of the Epic 

When this process of compilation began, and when the 

of the Gllgamesh Epic appeared, cannot be stated with 


first 


edit ion 


^For further information on this point see Kramer’s discus¬ 
sion in the Journal of the American Oriental Society , UtIV (19 ^)j 

11 - 23 . 
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The tablets of the Ninevite recension, vhlch forme 


certainty. 

the main base of our knowledge of the epic, date from the reign 


from the seventh century B.C.; the fragment 


of Ashurbanipal, i.e 

the city of Ashur is probably tvo or three hundred years old 


< * 




; while the pieces discovered at Hhttusas belong approximately 
to the middle of the second millennium B.C. The oldest portions 

the epic are the Helssner fragment and the two tablets now in 

the museums of the University of Pennsylvania and Yale University; 
these tablets are Inscribed in Old Babylonian and therefore go 
back to the First Babylonian Dynasty* But even these are probably 
copies of older originals. The prominence given to the old Sumerian 
ruler deities Anu and Bnlil in our epic and the complete absence 


e: 


of the name of Marduk, in sharp contrast with the main Babylonian 
creation story, indicate that our epic was composed before Anu and 

Enlil, in the days of Hammurabi, "committed the sovereignty over 

1 Q 

all the people to Marduk," and before Hammurabi "brought about 
the triumph of Harduk."^ The date of the composition of the 011- 
gamesh Epic can therefore be fixed at about 2000 B.C* But the 
material contained on these tablets is undoubtedly much older, as 

ve can infer from the mere fact that the epic consists of numerous 
originally Independent episodes, vhlch, of couree, did not spring 

Into existence at the time of the composition of our poem but must 

have been current long before they were compiled and woven together 
to fonn our epic* 

This, however, does not imply that all the episodes now con¬ 
tained la this work were incorporated at the time when the Gllga- 
mesh Epic was first composed, no matter how long some of them may 
already have existed in literary form. Tablet XII, as attested by 
the Sumerian fragments, consists of material which dates from about 

the end of the third millennium or the beginning of the second mil¬ 
lennium B.C. and which therefore existed in literary fonn already 
at the time of the commonly accepted date of the composition of the 
epic. Nevertheless, this tablet is without question a later supple 
moot to the adventures of Ollgamesh* For it will be noted that the 
concluding passage of Tablet XI returns to the beginning of the 
epic and closes with almost the same words with which the proem 
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Cf. the opening lines of the Prologue to the Code of 


Hammurabi* 


w. r 

II and III (London 


King, The Letters and Inscriptions of H^Tnurab 1 , Vola* 

5:1-7 and pp. 


9 


PI. 


respectively. 


* t 
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ft 


ends. Indicating that the wreath of myths and legends is complete. 
An instructive parallel to this la found in Psalm 8, which closes 
vlth exactly the same words with which it opens 
hov glorious la Thy name in all the earth! 

in the sections on the new, postdiluvian world order and the sign 
of the covenant In Gen, 9:1-7 and 12-17 

same way in which they begin, 

of our church hymns, ending with the same stanza with which they 
begin, exhibit this feature* 

Herewith we shall conclude our introductory comments and turn 

to a perusal of the epic itself. As pieced together on the basis 

of the various fragments of the different versions, the story reads 
as follows. 


0 Lord, our Lord, 
Others are contained 




which close In much the 
It will be recalled that also some 


I 


20 


Tablet I 
Column 1 

1- [He who] saw everything [within the confi]nes(?) of the land; 

2, [He who] knew [all things and was versed(?) in] everything; 

3, [, , . . ] together [.,.,]; 

[.,..] wisdom, who everything [ 

5, He saw [sejcret thing(s) and [revealed] hidden thing(s); 

6. He brought intelligence of {the days) before the flo[od]; 

7- He went on a long journey, became weary and [worn]; 

[He engra]ved on a table of stone all the travail. 

9, He built the wall of Uruk, the enclosure, 

21 

10, Of holy Banna, the sacred storehouse. 

22 

11, Behold its outer wall, whose brightness is like (that of) 

copper! 

23 

12, Yea, look upon its Inner wall, which none can equal! 


4. 


]- 


t t t i 


8 . 




20 vith the entire translation are to be compared A* Schott's 
Dotes in Zeitschrift fur Assyrlologle , XLII (1934)* 92-1^3' Where 
I feel especially 

^^Eanna was a temple in Uruk and was dedicated to Ann, the 
head of the Sumerian pantheon and the patron god of Uruk, and to 
his daughter.-Ishtar, the goddess of love. 


ebbed - to Schott, it will be indicated* 




u-ahu ]. 


On the meaning of this word see 
bhian Tablets 


Reading nl-lp 
Cuneiform Texts from 


in the British Mu 


etc* 


!*! 


ob v 


-ru-ru - n 




u . 




01 , 




i'll 








2> 


Cf. Schott In Zeltachrlft fGr Aaayrlologle, XLII, 93-9*, 
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Tablet I 


13 , Take hold of the threshold, which is from of old! 

It. Approach Banna, the dwelling of Ishtar, 

15. Which no later king, no man, can equal! 

16. Climb upon the wall of Uruk (and) walk about; 

17 . Inspect the foundation terrace and examine the brickwork, 

13. If its brickwork be not of burnt bricks, 

19. (And If) the seven [vise men] did not lay ita foundation! 


2k 


At this point the Assyrian recension, to which ve owe virtual 
ly all the material on this tablet, breaks off. To Judge from the 
length of the other columns of this tablet, about thirty lines are 
missing. Some of this material, however, can be restored from the 
opening passage of the Hittite version, which, after two almost 
completely destroyed lines, reads as follows; 


After Gllgamesh was created(?), 

k. The valiant god perfected] his form . 

5* The heavenly 3hamash granted him [comeliness]; 

6 . Adad granted him heroism [...,]. 

The form of GILgamesh the great gods [made surpassing]. 
Eleven cubits [was his height]; the breadth of his chest was 

nine [spans]. 

9 , The length of his [,,,] was three{?) [.,,], 

10, [Nov] he turns hither and thither [to see] all the lands. 

11. To the city of Uruk he comes [, , , , ]* 


X 




9 , 


25 


After a few more fragmentary lines the Hittite text breaks 
The second column of the Assyrian version 
line 10 of the Hittite fragment 

gamesh. 


off. 


setting in before 
continues the description of Oil- 




24 


Cf. Tablet XI: 304 - 5 , 


25 


Tmns la ted by Friedrich in Ze Itschrlf t fur Assyrlologle 

XXXXX (1930), 3-5 (cf. alao Schott.”Daa Oil 
19?*]. PP- 15-16). 


sch-Eoos 


lpzlg, 


TnT- 
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Tablet I 

Column 11 

1, Tvo-(thirds) of him Is god and [one-third of him Is man]. 

2, The form of his body [none can match (?)]■ 

7-6* (Almost completely destroyed.) 

9* The onslaught of [his ] weapons has no [equ]al. 

10. [His] fellows are 

11. The men of Uruk fu[me] In [their] cha[mbers(?)]: 

12. "Gilgaraeah lea[ves] no son to [his] fath[er] ; 

h 

17 . [toy] a^nd [night his] outra[geousness] continues unrestrained 

14. [Yet Gllga]raesh [is the shepherd] of Uruk, the encflosure], 

15. He is [our] shepherd, [strong, handsome, and vise]. 

16. [Gllgamesh] leaves no [virgin to her lover], 

17* The daughter of a warfrior, the chosen of a noble ]! 11 

18. Their lament [the gods heard over and over again], 

19* The gods of heaven [called] the Lord of Uruk: 2 ^ 

20. lf [Aruru(?)] brought this furious wild ox into being, 

21. [The onslaught of his weapons] has no equal. 

22. [His fellows] are . 

27* Gllgamesh leaves no son to his father, day and nlfght his 

outrageousness continues unrestrained]; 

28 

24. And he Is the shepherd of Uruk, [the enclosure]; 

25 . He is their shepherd, and (yet) [he oppresses them(?)]. 

26. Strong, handsome, (and) wise 

27 . Gllgamesh leaves no virgin to [her lover], 

28. The daughter of a warrior, the chosen of a no[ble]I M 

29 . When [Anu] heard their lament over and over again, 

70. Great Aruru they called: "Thou, Aruru, didst create 

[Gilgamesh{?)]; 

71. Now create his equal, to the Impetuosity of his heart let 

him be eq[ual], 

72. Let them ever strive (with each other), and let Uruk (thus) 

have re[st ]. n 

77 , When Aruru heard this, she conceived In her heart an image 

of Anu; 


26 


* * 


t m 


26 


Cf. Tablet IX . col. 11, 16, 


27 


the patron god of Uruk, 


This expression refers to Anu 


28 


the king of Oruk. 


I,o 


* J 
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Tablet I 


pinched off clay, (and) threv (It) 


[A]ruru washed her hands 

29 

on the steppe: 

valiant Emcldu she created, the offspring . of 


I'u 


15 , 


30 


NInurta * 

6 . His whole body Is [covjered with hair, the hair of (his) 

head Is Uice (that of) a woman; 

The Iocks of the hair of his head sprout like grain, 

38 . ye knows nothing about people or land, he Is clad in a garb 

like Sumuqan. 

59 . With the gaze lies he eats grass; 

40. Ulth the game he presses on to the drlnklng-place; 

41. Ulth the an imA1 a his heart dellghta at the water, 

*2, A hunter, a trapper, 

4}. net him face to face at the drlnklng-place; 

44, [One] day, a second, and a third (day) he met him face to 

face at the drink!ng-olace, 

45 , The hunter saw him, and his face was benumbed with fear; 

46, He vent Into his house with his game, 

47 , [He was af]frighted, benumbed, and quiet, 

40. His heart [was stirred], his face vas overclouded; 

4g, Woe [entered] his heart; 

50, His face was like (that of) [one who had made] a far [journey]. 


V- 


51 


^2 


Column ill 

The hunter opened [his mouth] and, addressing [his father], 

said: 

"[fly] father, there is a [unique] 
field]. 

He is the [ at )rong( est) [on the steppe]; stren[gth he has]; 
(And) [his strength] is strong [like (that of) the host] of 
heaven. 

[He ranges at large] over thy field [,,,.]; 


1 - 


2 , 


n who has cofme to thy 


ml;l 


3. 


4, 


5- 


29 


Cf- col, v, 5. 


10 


Cod of war. 


11 


Cod of cattle and vegetation. 


12 


Lit »: he and hla game. 
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Tablet I 


6 , 


[He ever eats grass] vith the game; 

[He ever sets] hia [fo]ot toward the drlnklng-plsce. 

[I am afraid and] do [not] dare to approach hflra], 

[The p]1ts which I dug [he has filled In again]; 

The traps which I se[t he has torn up]; 

[He helps] the game (and) animals of the ste[ppe to escape 
out of my hands] 

(And) [does not allow] me to catch the game of the steppe, 
[His father onened his mouth and,] addressing the hunter, 


7- 


8 . 


9' 


10 . 


11 . 


33' 


12 . 


13- 


[ said]: 


In] Uruk [there lives] Gllgamesh; 

[There Is no one who] has prevailed against him; 

His strength is str[ong like (that of) the host of heaven], 

[Go, se]t thy face [toward Uruk]; 

[Tell Gllgamesh of] the strength of (this) man, 

[Let him give thee a courtesan, a prostitute, and] lead 

(her) [with thee]; 

[Let the courtesan] like a strong one [prevail against him]. 

[When he waters the game at] the drinking-place, 

[Deponat vefltem] auam et [nudet venusta]tem suam, 

he will approach her, 

(But then) his game, [which grew up on] his stepoe, will 
change Its attitude toward him. 11 
[Listening] to the advice of his father. 

The hunter vent [to Gllgamesh]. 

He set out on (his) journey (and) st[opped] In Uruk. 
[Addressing himself to] Gllga[mesh, he said]: 

"There Is a unique man who [has come to the field of my 

father], 

He Is the strong(est) on the steppe; [strength he has]; 

(And) [his strength] la atrong like (that of) the host of 

heaven. 

He ranges at large over the field [of my father]; 

He ever [eats grass] with the game; 

He ever [sets] his foot toward the drinking*place, 

I am afraid and do not dare to approach [him]. 


14. 


[My son 


15- 


16. 


17- 


18 . 


19- 


20 , 


21 . 


22 . 


[When he sees h]er 


23* 


24. 


25* 


26 , 


27* 


28 . 


29 . 


30 , 


31 * 


32. 


33. 


34, 


^5- 


^Lit . : [He does not allow] me the doing of the steppe. 
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? 6 . The pits which I d[ug] he has filled in (again); 

The traps [which 1 set] he has torn up. 

38 . He helps the game (and) animals [of the steppe] to escape 

out of my hands 

79 * (And) does not allow me to catch the game of the steppe- 
40. Gllgamesh said to him, [to] the hunter; 

JH, "Go, my hunter, take with thee a courtesan, a prostitute 

42* And when he w[aters] the game at the drinking-place, 

Deponat western sfuam et nujdet veoustatem suam, 

44* When he sees her, he will aporoach her, 

45 . (But then) his game, which grew up on his steppe, will change 

its attitude toward him-" 

46* The hunter vent and took with him a courtesan, a proetltute, 
47 * They set out on (their) journey {and) went straight forward; 

48, On the third day they reached (their) destination- 

49 . The hunter and the courtesan sat down at (this) place, 

50 , One day, a second day, they sat opposite the drinking-place- 

51. (Then) came the game to the drinking-place to drink. 


37, 






47- 


Column iv 


The animals came to the water, (and) their hearts were glad. 
And as for him, (for) Enkidu, whose birthplace is the open 


1 . 


2 , 


country, 

(Who) eats grass with the gazelles. 

Drinks with the game at the drinking-place, 

(Whose) heart delights with the animals at the water 
Him, the wild(?) man 

The savage man from the depths of the steppe. 

"Is est 


3- 


4, 


5* 


6 . 


the prostitute saw 




7, 


8 . 


meretrijc 


nuda elnum tuum; 

A peri gremlum tuum ut succumbat venustatl tuae, 
loll cunctarl el approplnquare;^ 

Ciso videt te, appropinquabit tlbl, 

3olve(?) veetem tuam 
Incita In eo llbldlnem(?) 

(Tun) anlmalla quae aluntur In campo auo mutabunt habitum 


9- 


10 . 


11. 


12 . 


et sine eum incumbers in te* 


13- 


opus famines. 


14* 


34 


See B, Landaberger In Zeltschrlft fflr Assyrlologle 
□ . 2 * 


XLII 


100 
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suum in eum, 

15' (Cum) amorem auuni tibl lmpertiat," 

16. Meretrlx nudabat alnum auum, aperlebat gremlum suum, et la 

succumbuit venustati elus. 

17. Ea non cunctabatur ei approplnquare; 

18. Ea aolvltf?) veatem suam, et la incumbebat in earn; 

19 ' Ea lncitabat llbldinem(?) In eo, opus feminae , 

20. (Et) is lmpertiebat amorem auum el. 

21. Sex dies et septem noctea Enkldu colbat cum meretrlce. 

22. After he vaa aated vlth her charms, 

23* He set hla face toward hia game. 

24. (But) when the gazelles saw him, Enkidu, they ran away; 

25 . The game of the steppe fled from his presence. 

26. It caused Enkldu to hestttate, rlgld^ was his body. 

27 * Hia knees failed, because hla game ran away. 

28. Enki[du] slackened in hla running, no longer (could he run) 

aa before. 

29 . But he had inteflligence, v]lde was his understanding, 

30. He returned (and ) sat at the feet of the courtesan, 

31. Looking at the courtesan, 

52* And his ears listening aa the courtesan speaks, 

53, [The courtesan] saying to him, to Enkldu: 

1 

34, "[Vi]ae art thou, 0 Enkldu, like a god art thou; 

35, Why dost thou run around vlth the animals on the steppe? 

36, Come, I will lead thee [to] Uruk, the enclosure, 

37, To the holy temple, the dve[lling] of Anu and Iahtar, 

30. The place vhere Gllgamesh is, the one perfect in strength, 


Who prevails over men like a wild ox. 

her words find favor; 

one vho understands his heart. 


39* 


40, 


As she speaka to him 
(For) he seeks a friend 

Enkldu says to her, the courtesan: 


41. 


42. 


43- 


Come, 0 prostitute, take me 

To the holy temple, the sacred dwelling of Anu (and) Ishtar, 
The place where Gllgamesh is, the one perfect in strength. 

Who prevails over men like a wild ox, 

I, I will summon him and [will] speak bold[ly]; 


44. 


45 * 


46, 


47- 


35 


Lit,: bound. 
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Tablet I 
Column v 


the strong(est)! 


[I vill c)ry out in Uruk: 

(I, yea, I] will change the order of things l 




1 . 


r -iu 


2 . 


V [He who] was born on the steppe la the [atrong(eat) ] ; 

strength he hasi 1 " 

4. ["Come, let ua go, that he may see] thy face, 

5 * [I will ahov thee Gllgamesh, where] he is I know veil- 
6 , (Go to Uruk], the enclosure, 0 Enkidu, 

7* Vhe[re peojple [array themselves in gorgeous] festal attire 
9, (Vhere) [each] day la a holiday* 

9-12- (Badly damaged) 

13* To thee, 0 Enkidu, [vho rejoljcest in life, 

1*. I will shov Gllgamesh, a joyful man, 

15* Look at him, behold his face; 

16. Comely is (hia) manhood, endowed with vigor la he; 

17. The whole of his body la adorned with (ple]asure. 

15. He haa greater strength than thou. 

ver does he rest by day or by night, 

20. Enkidu, temper thine arrogance. 

21. Gllgamesh—3hamash has conferred favor upon him, 

?2. And Anu, Enlll, and Ea have given him a vide understanding. 


19* 


h _ 


23 * 


Before thou wilt arrive from the open country, 
Gllgamesh will behold thee In dreams in Uruk* " 
Indeed 


24. 


2 ^. 


Gllgamesh arose to reveal dreama, saying to his 


mother: 

"Hy mother, last night I saw a dream. 

In the heavens; 

29. As if It were the host of heaven 
29 - I tried to lift it, but It was too heavy 

I tried to move it away, but I could not remove (it). 

The land of Druk was standlog around [it], 

[The land was gathered around it]; 

[The peop]le [pressed] to[vard it], 

[The men th]ronged around it. 


26 . 


27 * 


There were sta 


lm 


56 


(one) fell down to me, 

for me; 


57 


30* 


31 . 


52* 


53* 


5*. 


56 


The stars of heaven (cf. Isa. J4ik; Jer. 55:22; Ps, 55:6; 


etc, ). 


57 


Lit,! 


too strong. 
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vhlle my [fell]ovs kissed Its feet; 

I bent over It [as] (over) a woman 
[And] put It at [thy] feet, 

[And thou thyself didst put] It on a Dar with ne* 11 
[The vise, who] Is versed In all knowledge, says to her 
lord; 

[ Ninsun, 
to Gilgamesh: 

f *Thl[ne equal(?)] Is the star of heaven 

Which fell down to thee [as If It were the host of heaven, 
[Which thou didst try to lift but vhlch] was too [hea]vy 

for thee, 

[Vhlch thou didst seek: to move avsy but] couldst [not] re¬ 
move. 

Which [thou didst put] at my feet, 

Which [I myself did put on a] par with thee, 

(And) over vhlch thou didst be[nd as (over) a woman]. 


35* 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39 * 


38 


the vise], who Is versed In all xnovledge, says 


40. 


41. 


42. 


43- 


44, 


45 * 


46. 


47* 


Column vi 


one vho heirs a [friend] In need 


[He 1 b a strong com]panIon 
[He la the strongf eat} on the stenpe] ; strength he [has]; 


1 . 


2 , 


(And) [his atr]ength Is as strong [as (that of) the host of 
heaven]♦ 

[That] thou dldat be[nd] over him (as (over) a woman], 
[Means that he will ne]ver forsake thee. 


3- 


4 4 


5* 


[This is the meani]ng of thy dream. 

[Again Gilgamesh said) to his mother: 

"(My mother, I] saw another dream. 

[In Uruk, the enclosure, there lay an ex, and they were 
gathered about it; 

[The la]nd [of Uruk] was standing about It, 

[The land was gathered around It. 

[The peop]le [pressed] toward It, 

While I put it at thy feet, 

[And] bent over It 

[And thou thyself] didst put it on e par with me. 


6 . 


7- 


8 , 


9* 


10 . 


11 , 


12 . 


13* 


( over) a woman. 


14 . 


15- 


38 


The mother of Qllgamesh. 
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vho is versed Id all knowledge, says to her son; 
\-r, [VIclbuo, the v]ise, vho Is versed In all knowledge, says to 

Gllgamesh; 

''[The ax] which thou didst see Is a man* 

That thou didst bend over him as (over) a woman, 

[That I myself] did put him on a par with thee, 

21. [Means that he] la a strong companion, one vho helps a 

friend In need; 

22. He la [the atrong(est) on the steppe]; strength he has; 

25. (And) hla strength Is as strong [as (that of) the host of 

heav]en. ,f 

24, [Gllgamesh opened hla mouth] and said to hla mother: 

B [_] nay (this ) great [lot] fall to me; 59 

26 , [. * . * I that I may have [a companlon( ? )]. 

27. [_] i. " 

28. [While Gllgamesh revealed] his dreams, 

29 . [The courtesan] spoke to Bnkldu, 

^ 0 , [. ., . ] the two, 

[Enkldu sitting] before her, 

[Tablet I of 1T He vho saw everything within the oonfl]nes(?) 
of the land * ** 

55- (Colophon: ) [.*.*] who trusts [Id] Nlnlll 
34. Ashur. 


16. The wise 


19* 


? 


25 - 


_r 1 + 


52 . 


Tablet II 


The second tablet of the Assyrian version, which we have 
followed so far. Is too frapnentary for connected translation, with 
the exception of a few passages. The text here given Is that of 
the Old Babylonian version as recorded on the Pennsylvania Tablet. 
The first part of this tablet corresponds to column v, lines 25 ff 


40 


* f 


39 


Lit.: may It fall to me [as] a great [lot] {cf. Schott and 

XLII, 104). 


Laudsberger In Zeltschrlft fur Assyrlologle 


40 


Published by Langdon, The Epic of Qllgamlah (Philadelphia 
For corrections see Morris Jastrow, Jr 


1917). 

An Old Babylonian Version of the Ollsamesh 


and A. T. Clay, 

lc (New Haven, 1920 ) 

Royal Asiatic Soolet 


► I 


PP- 


e Journal o 


; ana la 
1929, PP* 343-46* 


ngaon in 
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of Tablet I of the Assyrian version and thus repeats, with certsii 
variations, some of the lines already given here, 


Column 1 


1 . 


Gllgamesh arose to reveal the dream, 

3aylng to his mother: 

"My mother, last night 

I felt happy and walked about 
Among the heroes. 

There appeared stars in the heavens, 

[The h]ost of heaven Tell dovn toward me, 

I tried to lift it, but it was too heavy for me; 

I tried to move it, but I could not move It, 

The land of Uruk was gathered around It r 
While the heroes kissed its feet. 

I put my forehead (firmly) against (It), 

And they assisted me.^ 

I lifted it up and carried it to thee." 

The mother of Gllgamesh, who is versed In everything, 

3ays to Gllgamesh; 

"Truly, 0 Gllgamesh, one like thee 
Has been born on the steppe, 

Whom the open country has reared. 

When thou aeeet him, thou vilt rejoice [as (over) a woman). 
The heroes will kiss his feet; 

Thou vilt embrace him .... 

(And) wilt lead him to me." 


2 . 


5. 


4 . 


5 - 


6 , 


7 * 


8 . 


9- 


10 . 


11 . 


12 . 


13 - 


14. 


15 - 


16 . 


17 - 


18 . 


42 


19 . 


20 . 


21 , 


23 , 


41 


Ungnad In Zeltschrlft fur Aasyrlologle, XXXIV (1922), 1 


/ . 


42 


The parallelism between these two lines and a comparison 
with Tablet I, col, lv, 2, show unmistakably that shadu here refer 
to the elevated region vest of Babylonia and that this word must 

therefore not be taken In the sense of "mountain" but "stepoe," 

"field 

ognlxed independently by Professor Foebel in an unprinted study on 
Amurru and by me, I have since noticed that It had already been 
suggested by P, Jensen, Assyrlsch-babylonlache Mythen und Epen 
(Berlin, 1900), p. 385 * Z, 30, for a certain oassage In the Irra 

Epic. In comparison to the low-lying land In the Tigrc-Euphratep 
Valley, the steppe vest of Babylonia Is rather high, so that the 

designation shadu , which usually denotes a mountain or mountain¬ 
ous region, is not at all Inappropriate. 


open country" (cf. Hebrew 


Thla meaning was rec: 


or 
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Tablet II 


24. He lay down and aav another [dream] 

23* (And) said to his mother: 

26, "tty [mother], I saw another [dream], 

27, In the street 

28, [Of Uru]k, the market place, 

2tJ, There lay an 
''O, And they vere gathered around It, 

’ll. As for the ax Itself, lta fora was different (from that of 

others ), 

^2, I looked at It and I rejoiced, 

Loving It and bending over It 

^4. Aa (over) a woman, 

^5* I took It and put it 
76, At my aide, 

17. The mother of Oilgamesh, who is versed In everything, 

18, [Says to Gllgamesh]: 


r :V^ 






(A small break) 


Column 11 


1 . 


Because I shall put him on a par with thee. 
2, While G11game ah reveals the dreams, 

Enki[du Is sl]ttlng before the courtesan, 

4. f, , ., 1 the tvo. 

5- [Bnkidu] forgot where he vas born. 

Sex dies et aeptem noctes 

7, Enfjcidu] 

Colbat cum mere[trice], 

9. (Then) the co[urtesan] opened her [mouth] 

10. And ea[ld] to Enkldu: 

I look at thee, 0 Enkldu 
12. Why with the animals 

Dost thou range at large over the steppe? 

Come, I will lead thee 


6 , 


3 . 


11 . 


(and) thou art like a god; 


15 . 


14. 


15 - 


To [Uruk], the market place, 
T o the ho 1 y t enrp le 
0 Enkldu, arise 


16. 


the dwelling of Anu. 

that I may lead thee 

the dwelling of Anu, 

19. Vhere [Oilgamesh] Is, [mighty{ ?}] in deeds 


17. 


18 . 
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1 


20. And ' 

21* Thou [vilt love him like] thyself. 

22* Come, arise from the ground, 

23 , fThe bed(?)l of the shenherd!" 

24* He listened to her vords (and) accepted her advice; 
25 * The counsel of the voman 

26, He took to heart. 

27, She tore (her) garment in tvo; 

28, With one she clothed him, 

29 , With the other garmfent] 

30* She clothed herself. 

31, She takes his hand 

32, (And) leads him like a tmotherl 

33, To the table J of the shepherds, 

34, The place of the sheepfold. 

35, The shepherds gathered around him, 

(About four lines missing) 


43 


44 


Column 111 


The milk of the vlld animals 
He was accustomed to suck. 
Bread they placed before him; 
He felt embarrassed, looked 
And stared. 

Nothing does Enkldu know 

Of eating bread, 

(And) to drink strong drink 

He has not been taught. 

The courtesan opened her mouth 
Saying to Enkldu; 

"Eat the bread 
(It Is) the staff of life; 


1 . 


2 . 


3. 


4. 


5- 


6 . 


7 * 


8 . 


9 - 


10 , 


11 . 


0 Enkldu 


12 , 


13- 


43 


Pell upoQ his heart, 

** 4 On this translation see the dictionaries under the various 
formations derived from the root s 

^Jensen in Qrlentallstlsche Llteraturzeltun 

(1921), col. 269. 


Lit. s 


u. 


Vol. XIIV 
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;b. Drink the strong drink, (It la) the fixed custom of the land, 

L5, Enkldu ate bread 

16 , Until he vaa aated; 

17. (Of) the strong drink he drank 

13. Seven goblets. 

'. 9 . His soul felt free (aod) happy, 

20. His heart rejoiced, 

21. And hla face shone. 

22. He rubbed 

2V His hairy body; 

2 b. He anointed himself with oil, 

23 . And he became like a human being. 

26, He put on a garment, 

2 T . (And now) he Is like a man. 

28 . He took hla weapon 

29 , To attack the Ilona, 

79. (3o that) the shenherda could rest at night. 

46 

31. He caught the volvea 

(And ) captured the Ilona, 

(3o that) the great cattle breeders] could lie down; 

34, Bnkldu vas their watchman. 

75 . A strong man, 

76- A unique hero, 

77■ To .... he said. 


33- 


{About five lines missing) 


Column Lv 


(About eight lines missing) 


9* 


He made merry. 

He lifted up hla eyes 
And saw a 


10 . 


11 . 


ITT:! 


Q. 


12 , 


He says to the courtesan: 
"Courtesan, bring the man, 
Vhy has he come here? 

I wish to *nov(?J his naoe. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


46 


Cf, R, Campbell Thompson, The 
1930), p, 76 . 


lc of Qllgamlsh (Oxford 
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16 . 


The courtesan called the man 


That he might come to him and that he might see him. 

’’Sir, vhlther dost thou hasten? 

Vhat Is (the purpose of) thy painful journey? 

The man opened his mouth 
And said to Enfkidu]: 

M To the family house 
It Is the lot of the oeople. 

(Meaning uncertain) 

To the king of Urux, the market place. 

Is open the , *. of the people for the selection of the brldf- 
To Gllgamesh, the king of UruK, the marker olace. 

Is open the ...of the people 
For the selection of the bride. 

Colt cum uxorlbus destlnatls. 

Is (venlt) prior, 

posterior. 


17- 


18 . 


47 


19* 


20 . 


21 , 


48 


I__ 1 . 


22 , 


23. 


2 * 1 - 26 , 


27- 


28 . 


29 . 


30. 


31- 


32 . 


33. 


^9 


34. 


Marltus 

By the decree of the gods it was pronounced; 
Since (the day) his umblllca1 cord vas cut 
It has been his portion. 11 


35- 


36, 


37. 


38, 


At the words of the man 


His face grew pale. 


39 - 


(About three lines missing) 


Column v 


(About six lines missing) 


[Enkldu] walks [in front] 

And the courtesan [be]hlnd him■ 

When he entered Uruk, the market place. 


7. 


0 . 


9- 


10 . The populace gathered around him. 

11. Aa he stood there in the street 

12. Of Uruk, the market place. 


(1933), col. 519. 


48 


The community house, where the men of the town met. 

Reading mutum f! ), 

Vol, XXXVI, col. 521, n* 4. 


49 


See Schott In Qrlentallstlsche Lltera - 

lus nrlmae noctIs. 


turzeltun 
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13* The people vere gathered, 

14. 3aylng about him: 

15. "He loo tea like Gllgamesh , 

16. He la short(er) In stature, 

17. (But) strong(er) In bo[ne], 

19. [_J. 

19* [He Is the strongest) od the steppe; strength he has. 

20. The milk of the wild animals 
21- He used to suck." 

22. Ever in Oruk 


23. 


The men rejoiced: 

h A mighty one has arisen 
For the hero whose appearance is (so) handsome;^ 
For Gllgamesh an equal 


50 


(as a match) 


24. 


25, 


26 . 


27. 


Like a god has arisen, 

the bed 


52 


20. For Ishtjara 

29 . Is made. 

30. Gllgamesh [**,,], 

31- At night 

32. As he approaches, 

33. [Eakldu] sta[nds] in the street 

To blo[ck the pa]ssage 

35* To Gllgamesh 

36. [..*.] with his strength. 


34. 


(About three lines missing) 


Column vl 


(About five lines missing) 


6 , 


Gllgamesh [...,] 


7- 


On the steppe(?) 

Sprouts [_], 

arose and [vent] 


8 - 


9* 


* !_n 


„ T __ r.lin'J right (cf. *h«llng in Archlv fOr Orlentforachu 
VIII [1952/53J, 228). 

A goddeae of love. 


la aet up. 


51 


52 
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10* To h 1m. 

11, They met on the market place of the land; 

12* Enkldu blocked the gate 
13* With his foot , 

14* Not permitting Gllgamesh to enter, 

15* They grappled with each other, 

16, Snortlng(?) like bull(s); 

17- They shattered the doorpost, 

18, That the vail shook* 

19 . (Yea), Gllgamesh and Enkldu 
20* Grappled with each other, 

21 * Snortlng(?) like bull{s ); 

22* They shattered the doorpost, 

23 * That the vail shook, 

A fragment of the Assyrian recension-^ has: 

46, At the door of the family house Enkldu blocked (the en¬ 
trance) with [his] feet, 

47 * Not permitting (them) to bring In Gllgamesh* 

They grappled with each other in the doorway of the family 
house * 


53 


54 


48* 


49* 


the market place(?) of 


They fought together on the street 
the land; 

They [shatt]ered(?) [the doorpost], that the vail shook. 


56 


50, 


The Old Babylonian version continues: 
Gllgamesh bent over. 

With his foot on the ground 
His fury abated. 

And he turned avay. 


24. 


*57 


25* 


26 , 


58 


27 - 


53 


Cf* Schott In Zeltschrlft ftlr Assyrlologle, JtLII, 105*6. 


54 


Cf, Ebeling In Archly fur Orientforachung , VIII, 228* 

PI* 9' 


55 


Text lu Thompson, op* clt 

Reading l-nu( l )-ush (cf. Ebeling In Archlv fur Orient 

VIII 

^^Thls means that Gllgamesh von the wrestling match* 
gamesh realizes what a valuable companion Enkldu could be to him 
and therefore fonns a friendship with him (cf. Tablet III). 

Lit,: he turned his breast* 


+ * 


56 


forschun 


7 K 


Gil 


58 
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20* After he has turned avay, 

29. Enkidu says to him, 

30. To Gllgamesh: 

51* "As one unique (among men) thy mother, 

C.Q 

32. The wild cov^^ of the enclosures, 

^. Nlnsunna, 

34* Did bear thee* 

35. Thy head Is exalted above (all other) men; 

36 , The kingship over the people 
37* Enlll has decreed for thee . n 

38 * The second tablet, 

39, (Catch-line:) [Thy **,] surpasses* 


Tablet III 

A* The Old Babylonian Version 


Of this tablet ve again have two recensions, an Old Babylo¬ 
nian and an Assyrian. The Old Babylonian recension is inscribed 
on the Yale Tablet* 

Tablet, which ve have just considered 
edition of the epic. 


60 


It continues the story of the Pennsylvania 

and belongs to the same 


61 


Column 1 

The beginning of the column is destroyed- When the text 

becomes legible, Gllgamesh has already decided upon an expedition 
against guvava or gumbaba 

tries to dissuade him. 

13* "[Why] dost thou desire 

* iTo do this thing 1 ? 

very 

I.. • J [thou dejalrest 
17* JTo go dovn(?)l [to the fo]reot, 

A message f*...1." 

19' They kissed one another 

And formed a friendship* 


vho dwells In the cedar forest, Bnkldu 


13- '-.-.I 


16 * 


10 . 


20 * 


59 




the strong one" (of. Poebel 


A poetical term for 


ov* oit. 




p. 125 . 


60 


Published by Jastrov and Clay 

pp. 17-18. 


Pis. 1-7. 


op. elt 


* I 


61 


906 Ibid 


• f 
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(Break) 


Column 11 


50 - 60 , 


(Almost completely destroyed) 

The mother of [Oilgaraesh, vho la versed In everything], 
[Raised her hands] tefo[re Shamesh]* 

(Break} 

The eyes [of Enkldu filled] with teafrs]; 

He [felt 111] at heart 
[And] sighed [bitterly], 

[Yea, the eyes of Enjkldu filled vlth tears; 

[He felt 111] at heart 
And sighed [bitterly]. 

[Gllgaraesh turjned his face (tovard him) 

[And said] to Enkldu: 

M [My friend, vhy] do thine eyes 
[Fill vlth teajrs? 

(Vhy) dost thou [feel (so) 111 at heart] 

(And) slg[h (so) bitterly ]? 11 
£u[kldu opened his mouth] 

And said to Ollgamesh: 

"My friend, .. 

Have bound(?) my slneva(?). 

Mine arms have lost their pover; 

My strength has become weak," 

Ollgamesh opened his mouth 
And seld to Enkldu: 


61 * 


62 , 


72 - 


73 < 


74. 


75 * 


76, 


77 . 


78. 


79 * 


00 , 


81 . 


02 . 


03 - 


04, 


05 . 


86 , 


* * 


07 * 


00 . 


09 . 


90, 


91 ' 


Column 111 
(Break) 

96. "[In the forest dvells] terrible [Hujvava. 

97 . [Let us, me and thee, kl]ll [him], 

90, [And let us dee]troy [all the evil In the land]," 

99-102, (Too fragmentary for trsnslatlon) 

103, Enkldu opened his mouth 

104, And said to Ollgamesh: 

105 , "I learned {It), my friend, 

106, When I vas (etlll) ranging at large over the open country 


55 
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with the game. 

To (a distance of) ten thousand double-hours the forest ex 
tends( ?) 

[Who la It that] would go down Into Its Interior? 

[ Suva ] va 


107. 


62 


In each (direction). 


108 , 


his roaring la (like that of) a flood-storm 


109* 


uth la fire. 

His breath la death; 

(3o) why dost thou desire 

To do this thing? 

An irresistible onslaught la 
The . . , of guvava, n 
Gllgamesh opened hla mouth 
And [sal]d to Eokldu; 

"The mountain [of the ce]dar I will climb! 

(Almost completely destroyed ) 

Eokldu opened his mouth 

And said t[o Gllgamesh]: 

"flow shall ve go 

To the [cedar] forest? 

Its guardian, Gllgamesh, Is a var[rior]; 

Hie Is strong (and) never does he eflesp], 

(Badly mutilated) 


110, His 


11 - > 


111 , 

112 . 


113 , 


114. 


115 - 


116 , 


117 * 




118, 


119 - 26 . 


127 , 

128, 


129. 


130 . 


131* 


1 * 2 * 

1*3-35- 


Column lv 

To preserve [the cedar forest], 

[Enlll has appointed him] as a aevenfold(?) terror. 


136 , 


1 * 7 - 


A fragment belonging to the fifth column of the second tablet 
of the Assyrian version*^ contains the following lines: 


To preserve the cedar [fore]st, 

Enlll has appointed him as a terror to mortals. 

roaring Is (like that of) a flood-storm 


1 . 


2 . 


3 . 


gumbaba—his 
mouth Is fire, h*s breath Is death! 


his 


62 


Of. L&ngdon In Kie Journal of the Royal Aelatlc flociet 


1929, P. 346. 


63 


Text In Thompson, op. clt 


PI. 10. 


* I 
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4, 


At sixty double-hours he can hear the vlld cows of his for* 

who Is It that would go down to his forest? 

To preserve the cedar, Enlll has appointed him as a terro 
to mortals. 

And on him vho goes down to his forest weakness takes hold. 
The Old Babylonian recension continues: 


.64 


est; 


5- 




6 . 


138. 

139* 

140, "Who 

141 ( Only the gods d[well] forever with Shamash. 

142. (But) as for mankind, their days are numbered. 

143. Vhatever they do Is but wind! 

144. 

145- 

146. 

147. 

148. If I fall, I will establish a name for myself! 

149. ’Gllgamesh Is fallen ! 1 (they will say). '(In combat) 

150 . Vlth terrible Quwava! T 

151 - 56 * (Badly mutilated) 

157. [Thus call]lng to me tbou bast afflicted my heart. 

158 . (But) [I will] put [my band] (to It) 

159* And [will cu]t dovn the cedar* 

160. An everlasting [name] I will establish for myself! 

161 * [Orders(?)], my friend, to the armorer I will glve(?); 

162, [Weapons] they shall cast In our presence, 11 

163. [Ordersf?)] to the armorers they gave (?). 

The craftsmen sat down (and) held a conference. 


Gllgamesh opened his mouth 
[And] said to [Enkldu]: 

my friend, .,.,? 


65 


Already here 
Vhat has become of thy heroic power? 
I will go before thee. 

Thy mouth may (then) call to me: 


thou art afraid of death. 


66 


’Approach! Be not afraid! 


T I 


.67 


68 


164. 


64 


1 Cl 

-kishtl. 


Reading 1-shlm-ml-Te-ma a-na 601 b&ru rl-mat 
Restored on the basis of an unpublished fragment 
Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago, 
1 -shlm-me-e-ma a-na 60 beru rl-ma-at ^kfshtl-shu. 


In the 


whlch has 


65 


while we are still In Uruk (cf, J. Levy In Revue 


I*e* 


d 1 AsayrloloRle, XXXV [1938], 81-82). 


66 


200 * n, 2, 


67 


p, 77, n, 26* 


Cf. Thompson, op, clt 


* I 


68 


XI (1956/57). 


200. n. 28. 
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165 ■ 


Great weapons they cast. 

Axes of three talents 
Great swords they cast , 

VIth blades of tvo talents each. 

With the pommelsf?) on the htlt(?) (weighing) thirty pounds 


69 


166, 


each they cast. 


167. 


163. 


I 69 , 


each, 


Vlth golden avord f3heaths(?)l (weighing) thirty pounds 




each. 


Gllgamesh and Enkldu were equipped vlth ten talents each. 
In [Uru]k's [ga]te, vlth its seven bolts, 

[....] ... the populace gathered. 

[....] ... In the street of Uruk 

... Gllgamesh. 

[The elders of Uruk], the market place, 

sa]t down before him, 

[While Gllgamesh a]poke [thus]: 

" f Hearken 


T 7 l 


172. 

17?- 

17V. 


the market place. 


175. 


176 . 

177. 


ITS. 


179 . 


0 elders of Uruk 


the mlarket place} 


ISO. [ 


Column v 

1 Si * Him of whom they talk I, Gllgamesh, want to see, 

102, Him with whose name the lands are filled. 

Him I will vanquish In the cedar forest. 

184. How strong the offspring of Druk Is, 

185 . That I vlll cause the land to hear! 

I will put my hand (to it) and will cut dovn the cedar. 

107. An everlasting name I vlll establish for myself! 11 

The elders of Uruk, the market place, 

189 . Replied to Gllgamesh: 

"Thou art young, 0 Gllgamesh, and thy heart has carried thee 
away. 

Thou dost not know vhat thou proposest to do. 

We hear guvava's appearance Is different (from that of 
others 

Who la there th[ at can vit Jhstand his weapons? 


IS'. 


186 . 


188 . 


190- 


191 . 


192 . 


193. 


69 


One talent 


sixty pounds. 

And therefore terrifying. 


70 
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To (a distance of) ten thous[and double-hours] the forest 
extends(?) In each (direct Ion). 

Who la It v(ho would go] down Into lta Interior? 

As for Huwawa, hla roar la (llxe that of) a flood-storm. 
His mouth Is fire and his breath Is death. 


194 , 


195- 


196 . 


197 . 


198 * 


Vhy doat thou desire to do this thing? 

An Irresistible onslaught la the . . . of Huwawa , n 

Vhen Gllgamesh heard the words of his counselors. 
He looked at [hla] friend and laughed. 


199- 

POO, 

201 , 


The next fev Unas contained a speech of Gllgamesh directed 
to his friend Enkldu. 


Unfortunately, almost every word of it has 
Vhen the text again becomes connected, the elders of 


been lost* 


the city are addressing Gllgamesh. 

212 . 


May thy (tutelary) god [protect] thee, 

213- On the road (home) may he cause [thee to return in sa]fety. 

214. To the quay of Uru[k may he cause thee to return)." 

215. Gllgamesh prostrated himself [before 3haraash]: 

216 . 

217 , I go, 0 3hamash; [to thee I raise my] hands, 

218, May It then be well with [my] soul* 

219, Bring me back to the quay of [Uruk]* 

220, Place [over me] (thy) protection* 71 

221, Gllgamesh called [his friend] 

222, [And consulted] his omen* 

The omen appears to have been unfavorable; for, after a brea*, 


The words which they speak [....]* 


the text continues t 


Column vl 

Tears are running down [the face] of Gllgamesh. 
"[,...] a road which I have never ftraveled 1. M 

(Almost completely destroyed) 

[They brought(?)] his weapons* 

mighty [swor]ds, 

[Bow] and quiver 

They olaced [Into] (his) hands, 

[He] took the axes, 

,] hla quiver. 


229. 

230, 

231-35. 

236, 


237- 


238 . 


239 . 

240. 

241. [, 


» * 
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71 


^Jj 2 % [The bow] of Anshan* 

[He put hla sv]ord In his girdle* 

they marched, 

[The pecrle(?)J approach(?) Gllgamesh, 

?46* [Saying: "When] vllt thou return to the city?" 

[The eld]ers bless him; 

?ii6. [For] the journey they counsel Gllgamesh: 

?* 9 * "[Do not t]rust In thy strength, 0 Gllgamesh! 

? 50 * Let him lead the way and spare thyself; 

?51. [Let] Enkldu go before thee* 

352. He has seen the [va]y, has trodden the road 

?53, [To(?)] the entrance of the forest, 

35a , (-] guvava. 

?55> (Be vho goes b]efore vlll save the companion; 

?56. Let him lead the [way and spare thyself], 

?57. [May] Shamash [cause] thee [to gain] thy victory* 

?58. May he make thine eyes see vhat thy mouth has sooKen, 

359- Hay he open for thee the closed path* 

360* May he open a road for thy treading; 

?6l, May he open the mountain for thy foot, 

?62. May the night bring thee things over which thou vllt rejoice* 

36"*. May Lugalbaada 
364. In thy victory. 

365- Gain thy victory 
366. In the river o' 


. 


12 


by thee 


t f 


(over) a child, 

uvava, toward whom thou strlvest 


?67. Wash thy feet, 
? 68 _ 

? 69 . 


At eventide dig a veil; 

I^t there always be pure water in thy waterskin; 
Offer [co]ld water to Shamash, 

Be thou [ever] mindful of Lugalbanda* n 

[Eokldju opened his mouth and said to Gllgamesh: 
"[,,,,] ,,. set out on (thy) Journey, 

[Let not] thy heart be afraid; look at me. 


? 70 * 


PTl- 




2i J. 


27*, 


71 


A district in southern Elam, 


72 


consort of Nlnsun and the tutelary god of Gllgamesh 

, 1878). 




(cf. A, Delmel 


Pantheon Babylonlcum [Home, 1914] 
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275- 


276, 


[The road vhi]ch jjuvava Is vont to travel. 
[♦..,] command them 


77 


to return (home)." 

The next seven lines. In which Gilgamesh addressed the 


277- 


elders, are too fragmentary for translation, 

285 . [When they heard] this speech of his, 

286- They [set] the hero on (his) vay: 

287 ■ "Go, Gilgamesh, 

288 . May thy (tutelary) god walk: [at thy side], 

289« May he let [thine eyes] see [what thy mouth has spoken]." 

The Old Babylonian version breaks off after three more badly 
mutilated lines. The story is continued, however. In the Assyrian 
version, which sets in after line 247, repeating some of the mate¬ 
rial which ve heve already gone over. 


B. 


The Assyrian Version 

Column 1 


[The elders opened their mouths and said to Gilgamesh]: 
"Gilgamesh, do not trust in the abundance of [thy] strength. 
Let thy ... be satisfied .... 


1. 


2 . 


7 * 


4. 


He who goes before safeguards the companion; 

He who knows the vay protects his friend. 

Let Enkidu go before thee. 

He icnows the vay to the cedar forest. 

He has seen conflict and is experienced In warfare. 

Let Enkidu protect the friend, safeguard the companion. 

over the ditches. 


5* 


6 , 


7- 


8 . 


9* 


74 


75 


Let him bring his body 
In our assembly ve have paid heed to thee, 0 king; 


10 . 


11 , 


In return, pay thou heed to us 
Gilgamesh opened his mouth and spoke, 

Saying to Enkidu: 

"Come, my friend, let ua go to (the temule) Egalmah 


0 king! 


12 . 


17. 


14, 


15 - 


7^ 


The elders. 


74 


The body of the friend. 


^Perhaps around the cedar forest, 

fur Aasyrlobagle, XXXII (1910/19 )j 91- > n - 1* 

this 


Bee Ungnad in Zeltschrift 

The translation of 


ine la quite uncertain. 
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16- Before Ninsun, the great queen; 

17. Nlaaun, the vise, vho Is versed In all knowledge, 

13. will recommend (veil-)counseled steps for our feet, 

19. They took; each other by the hand, 

23. Gilgamesh and Enkltfu, as they vent to Egalmaj) 

21, Before Ninsun, the great queen, 

22. Gilgamesh set about and entered [,,,,]: 

27. "NIqbuq, I vlll tell [thee _], 

2k. A far journey, to the plafce of Humbabe], 

25 , A b[attl]e which I do not lcno[v I 

26, [A road] vhich [I do] not [know I 

[Until] the da[y that I go and returo], 

20, [Until I reach the cedar forest], 

29 . [Until I slay fierce Bumbaba] 

70. [And destroy from the land all the evil which Bhamash abhors] 
71- [Pray thou to Bhamash for me];" 

(The remainder of the break cannot be restored) 


about to face]. 
about to travel]. 


r : 1 mi 


■ 771 




t * 


Column 11 


[Ninsun e]ntered [her chamber]. 


1 . 


2 , [,..,] . . 


7i [She put on a ganneot] as befitted her body; 

f 3 he put on an ornament] as befitted her breast; 

[ 3 he put on a .and vas covered vlth her tiara. 

6 , [*■•-] ground .... 

..[....] she vent up on the roof, 

3 he vent up to [....] Shamash (and) offered Incense. 

9- She brought the offe[rlng and] raised her hands before 

Shamash: 

"Vhy didst thou give [my) son G^lgemesh (such) a restless 
heart (and) endow him (vlth It)? 

And oov thou hast touched him, acid he goes 
On a far Journey, to the olace of gumhaba. 

To face a battle which he does not know. 

To travel e road vhich he does not know. 

Until the day that he /roes and returns, 


4 


7 . 


76 


8 . 


10 . 


11 . 


12 , 


1 TT 


1 *. 


15 . 


76 


cr. II Mors 23:12. 
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16, Until he reaches the cedar forest, 

17* Until he Kills fierce Humbaba 

18 . And destroys from the land all the evil which thou abhorrest, 
19- The day that thou 

20. may Aya, (thy) bride, remind thee (of it)* 

21 , In[trust(?)] him to the watchmen of the night* 

Here occurs a big gap. Virtually every word up to column lv t 
line 15 > 13 destroyed. 


Column lv 


77 

15 * 3he extlngulahed(?) the Incense and ,[.*,.]. 

16- Enlcldu she called and Igave (him) Information 1; 

17* "Strong Enkidu, (who) art not the offspring of my lap, 

18, I have now adopted(?) thee 

19. Utth the girts (?) of Gllgamesh, 

20* The priestesses, the hlerodules, [and the vo]tarles *" 

21 , , she placed around Enkidu^ neck* 

The rest of the column 13 too fragmentary for translation. 
The next column Is almost completely destroyed. Also the be¬ 
ginning of column vl Is gone. In the remaining lines of the 
tablet the elders of the city again address 01lgamesh, 


70 


Column vl 


0 * 


safeguard the companion]* 


Let [Enkidu] nr[otect the friend 
[Let him bring hla body] over the ditches. 

In our assembly [ve have paid heed to thee, 0 king]; 


9 . 


10 . 


In return, p[ay thou heed to us, 0 king]: 
Enkidu opened his mouth Tand spoke], 

Saying [to Gilgamesh]: 
n My friend, tu[rn ,,*.] 

A vay not 

(Remainder of the tablet broken away) 


11 , 


12 * 


n. 


U - 


15* 


77 


Nlnsun, the mother of Gilgamesh* 


112. 
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The first four* columns of the Assyrian version are lost. 

They undoubtedly contained & record of the journey to the cedar 

Part of such a record Is found on the following fragment 

inscribed in Babylonian, 


forest. 


79 


from Uruk, 


Column 1 


80 


1. [After twenty] double-hours they ate” a morsel; 

2. [After thl]rty (additional) double-hours they stopped for 

the night. 

3- [Fifty double-houjrs they walked all day. 

[The stretch of a mo]nth and fifteen days fthey covered(?)l 

in three days■ 


81 


[Before Shanash) they dug [a well]. 


(Break) 


Column li 

1 * After twenty double-hours they a[te a morsel]; 

After thirty (additional) double-hours they [stopned for 
the night]. 

7. Fifty double-hours they waflked all day]. 

The stretch of a month [and fifteen days they covered(?) in 
three days]. 


2 . 


4. 


Another fragment from Urux® 2 

the addition of the following lines 
stored from Tablet V, 

Gligajnesh [ascended the mountain], 

[He] poured out [his fine-meal . 

"[Mountain, bring] a dream vlth [a favorable] meaning."05 


reoeata the same words 

which 1n oart have been 


vi th 


H. 


15- 


16, 


79 


Text In A, Falkensteln, Llterarlsche Kel lschrlfttexts 
Pr-uk (Berlin, 1951), Ho. 39. -- 

8 °ut. 


a us 


: they broke off. 

Cf* Tablet III:268-70 (Old Babylonia 


81 


version), 


n 




Text In Falkensteln 


op. clt.. Ho. 40. 


83 


Lit.i word. 
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When the Assyrian version again seta In, Gllgamesh and 
Enkldu have arrived at the gate or the forest, which Is guarded 
by a watchman placed there by {Jumbaba, At the sight of the 
watchman Gllgamesb apparently loses his courage, for Enkldu calls 
out to him; 


[Remember what] thou didst say [in] Uruk! 

[Arise] and stand forth [that thou mayest kill him], 

Gil]gameah, the offspring of Ur[uk * * *. ] / r 

[Gllgaraesh he]ard the word of [his] mouth and was full of 
confidence * 

M [Hurjry (now) 


39* 


40, 


41, 


42. 


43. 


step up to him [, . , , ], 

[ - * *■ gJo down Into the forest and [ . . . . ], 

[He Is] wont to put on seven coats of mall(?) [,,,,], 

[One he has just] put on, six of them are (still) doffed 


44, 


8b 


45 . 


46. 


[ * ■ * * ] * 


47 . 


Like a furious wild ox [*..,]. 

*..* he withdrew and was full of [*,..], 

The watchman of the woods calls out [*,..], 
JJumbaba like ,,[,* .*], 


48. 


49 , 


50 . 


Column vl 


The beginning of this column la wanting. The missing portion 
evidently related the story of the combat between the two heroes 
and the watchman and Enkldu’s unfortunate act of opening the en¬ 
chanted gate with his bare hands, 

23- [Enkldu] opened his [mouth] and spfoke, saying to Gllgamesh)i 

24, ,r [My friend, let us not) go down [Into the forest], 

25, [When] I opened [the gate, my hand] became naralyzed( ? ). IT 

26, [Gllgamjesh opened his mouth and aooke, saying [to Enkldu]: 

27- ”[■■■*] my friend, like a weakling 

28 , [,,,, we] have traversed, all(?) of them [.* 


]■ 


i 4 


29 


[My friend], (who art) experienced In warfare, [skilful] In 


30* 


84 


which make 


Anparently magical shirts or coats of mail 
the watchman Invulnerable * 
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battle, 

M. [,...] touch and thou wilt not be aTrald of [death(?)]. 

* 2 , [., ,.] and remaln(?) vlth me. 

r---.].. 

* 3o that the paralysis (?) of thy haQd may depart and the 

weakness pass [.,..]* 

^ 5 , [Would] my friend want to remaln( ?) here? Let us go [down] 

(Into the depths of the forest) together; 

’ 6 - [Let] the combat [not dlmlnlsh(?)] thy courage; forget 

death and 

[...,] a man ready for actlon(?)^ and circumspect. 

?8. [He who] goes [before] protects his person, may he (also) 

safeguard the companion* 

79* [When] they fall, they have established a name for themselves, 
* 0 * [At the gr]een [mountain] they arrived together; 
hi, [Stilled Into al]lence were their words, (and) they them¬ 
selves stood still, 

* 2 . (Catch-line:) They [stood still] and looked(? ) at the 

forest. 


v*. 


Tablet V 
Column 1 


1. They stood still and looked(?) at the forest, 

2. They beheld the height of the cedar, 

3. They beheld the entrance to the forest. 

Where gumbaba was vont to walk there was a path; 

5- Straight were the tracks and good was the passage. 

They beheld the mountain of the cedar, the dwelling-place 
of the gods, the throne-dais of Irnlnl,®^ 

7* The cedar uplifted Its fulness before the mountain; 

Pair was Its shade (and) full of delight; 

9- [Cov]ered vaa the brushwood (and) covered the [,,.) P 

After a fev more badly mutilated lines the description of the 

The next 

The sense does not 


4 . 


6 , 


0 . 


wonders of the cedar forest unfortunately breaks off. 
coluon le destroyed almost lo Its entirety. 


85 


Cf, Schott In Zeltachrlft fUr Aaayrloloiile. XLII, 117, 




86 


A goddess, probably a form of Ishtar, 
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become connected unt 11 about the middle of the third column * 


Column 111 


87 


[The second dr]eam vblch I sa[v *,*,]* 

33 * [Ulthlri] (deep) mountain gorges [ve vere standing( ? ) ], 

34. [A mountain] fell 

55- [1^ comparison to lt(?j, ve vere] like a little r fly of the 

canebrakes. * 11 

56. [He vho] was born on the step[pe 

57- Enkldu, [said] to his friend, as he [Interpreted the dream]: 

"My [frle]nd, [thy] dream Is favorable [,,*,]; 

59- [The dr]eam la excellent [...,]. 

40. My [frle]nd, the mountain vhlch thou didst see [is [Jumbaba] 

41. [Ve] shall seize Humbaba, ve [shall kill him], 

42. And [shall throw] his body on the plain. 

45.morning 

A similar dream. If not simply a different version of the 
same dream, la recorded on the obverse of the Semitic recension 

from Boghazxdy. 

"When the text becomes Intelligible ve read: 

5 . They took each other's (hand and) vent to retire for the 

night * 

6. Sleep, the outpouring of the night, overcame [them], 

7. At midnight the sleep [departed] from him, 

8. The dream he told to Enkldu, [his fri]end. 

"If thou didst not vake me, what [has wakened me]? 

10. Enkldu, my friend, I have seen a [second] dream* 

11. If thou didst vake me, vhat [*. * * ]7 

12. In addition to my first dream [I have seen] a second, 

13* In my dream, my friend, a mountain [toppled]; 

14, It struck me, caught my feet [.„#.]. 

15. The light became glaringly strong, a unique 


32 . 


58. 


88 


The beginning of the tablet Is destroyed. 


99 


9 - 


[ □ appeared]. 


87 


Gilgamesh la speaking* 

Text published by E* F* Veidner 
Boghazkfll , Heft IV (Berlin, 1922), No, 12 

487 "Verbesserungen"), 

From Gllgamesh, 


88 


Kel lschrlfturkun d en aus 

cf, also Ibid 


* J 


89 


U? 
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16 * His grace was (the most) beautiful In (all) the land, 

17, He pulled me out from under the mouatain, 

10. He gave me vater to drink, and my heart fel[t at ease], 

19, On the ground he set [my] feet [,,,*]." 

20, Bnkldu said to this god,^° [speaking] 

21, To Gllgamesh: "Hy friend, let us g[o dovn Into the plain 

to take counsel together(?)]," 

The interpretation of the dream is lost, for after a fev 

more fragmentary lines the obverse breaks off* The Assyrian 

version goes on: 

44, [After] tventy double-hours they broke [off a morsel]; 

4p- After thirty (additional) double-hours they stopped [for 

the night]; 

46. Before Shainash they dug a veil [..,,], 

47 . Gllgamesh ascended [the mountain]. 

oured out his fine-meal [,*,,]. 

49 . "Mountain, bring a dream [for Enkidu]. 

50. Make for him [_j: n 


48. He 


Column lv 


1* [The mountain] brought a dr[eam for Enkidu]. 

2 * THe m]ade for him [....], 

A cold shover [passe]d by, 
fit caused] him to cover and [ * . ,, ] 

5- [-—] and like the grain of the mountains [.,.*]. 

[Gl]lgameah supports his chin on [his] knees, 
[Slejep, such as Is shed upon mankind, fell on him. 


1 


4, 


6 , 


7 * 


8 . 


[In] the middle (of the night) he ended his sleep. 
He arose and said to his friend: 

"My friend 


9- 


10 . 


didst thou not call me? Why did I u&ke up? 

Didst thou not touch me? Why 

Did no god pass by? Why are my members benumbed {vith fear)? 
My friend, I sav a third dream; 


11 . 


I frightened? 


*■11 


12 . 


13 , 


14 . 


And the dream vhtch I sav vas altogether frightful. 
The heavens roared 


15 . 


the earth resounded; 


90 


To Gllga 




vho In this passage Is expressly called a 


god. 
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16. Daylight failed, darkness came; 

17* Lightning [flash]ed, fire blazed; 

10 . [The clouds] thlckened (?), raining death, 

19, The brightness [vanl]ahed, the fire vent out; 

20, [And that vhlch] fell down, turned to ashes, 

21, [Let us go] down Into the plain that ve may take counsel 

together. " 

22 , Enkldu [heard] his dream and Interpreted It, saying to Oil- 

gameah: 

The remainder of the Assyrian column Is lost* The missing 

portion probably related that Enkldu put a favorable interpretatlo 

on the dream of his friend, whereupon both of them resolved to cut 
down the cedar, for the Hittlte recenaIon has; 


[Gllgameoh] took [the ax In his hand] 

[And] cut down [the cedar]. 

[But vhen {Juvawa] heard the noise(?). 

He became enraged (and said): 

[And disturbed the trees that] have grown up on my mountains 

And has cut dovn the cedar?" 


7 * 


8 , 


9* 


10 , 


Who hae come 


11 , 


12 . 


[Then] the heavenly Shamash spoke to them 

From heaven: 

Be not afraid [... * ] J 

After a few more fragmentary lines of uncertain meaning the 

What happened ve do not knov; 


13 * 


14, 


Approach 


it91 


15 * 


tablet unfortunately breaks off, 
but apparently something did not turn out according to expec 


92 


continues: 


tations, for another Hlttlte fragment 


6 , His tears [gushed forth] In streams, 

7* And Gilgamesh [said] to the heavenly Bhamash: 

0-9, (Badly damaged) 

M I have [followed] the he[aven]ly Shamash, 

11, And have pursued the road de[creed for me ]* 11 

12, The heavenly Bhamaeh heard the prayer of Gllgamesh; 

15. And mighty winds arise against JJuwawat 
14, The great wind, the north wind, [the south wind 


10 , 


the whirl- 


^Translated by Friedrich in Zeltschrlft fflr Assyrlologle 


XXXIX, 9 . 


^Translated by Friedrich in Ibid. , pp. 


11-13- 
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viQd], 

15 , The ato 


the tempe[atuous] wind 


wind, the chill wind 
The hot vied; eight winds arose against him 

And beat against the eyes of [Huwava], 

He ia unable to go forward. 


16 , 


1 


i * 


13 , 


He Is unable to turn back. 


‘ 9- 


20 . 


30 Huwava gave up. 

Then Huwava said to Gllgamesh: 


21 * 


Let me go, Gllgamesh; thou [shalt be] my [master]. 

And [the trees] 


22 . 


And I will be thy servant. 

That I have grown (on my mountains) 


2 % 


2 *i* 




25- - 




[I will] cut down and [build thee] houses. 

But Enkldu [said] to [Gllgamesh]: 

Do not [hearken] to the vford] which Huwava [haa spoken]; 

guvava [must] not [remain alive]! M 
Here the Hlttlte text again breaks off, 
version a few more lines, belonging to columns v and vi 
been preserved, but they are too badly damaged for translation. 

All ve can conclude from them is that Gllgamesh and Bnkldu cut 

oTf the head of Humbeba and that the expedition had a successful 

The tvo friends then returned to Uruk. 


26 . 


27* 


28-29. 


50. 


Of the Assyrian 

have 


Issue, 


Tablet VI 


94 


9 ? 


(and) polished his weapons. 


1. He 


washed his long hair 
The hair of his head he threw back over his shoulders. 


2 . 


He threw off his soiled (clothes and) put on his clean ones* 

Be clothed himself with agltu -garments and fastened (them) 
with an affufr fiu . 

When Gllgamesh put on his tiara. 

Great Ishtar lifted (her) eyes to the beauty of Gllgamesh, 
’’Come, Gllgamesh, be thou my consort. 


3, 


4. 


5- 


6 . 


95 


7, 


93 


Gllgamesh. 


94 


Bruno Meissner, Beitr&ge 2 urn assyrlschen Vorterbuch 

(Chicago, 1951 ), 52-5?. 


I 


95 


A variant haa: bridegroom (cf. Theo. Bauer In Orientallatlsche 
Llteraturzeltu 


Vol. XXIV, col. 74). 
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8 . 


Grant me thy fruit as a gift. 

9 , Be thou my husband and I win be thy vifej 

10. I will cause to be harnessed for thee a chariot of lapis 

lazuli and gold, 

11. Whose wheels are gold and whose horns are .... 

12. Storm-demons (for) great mules thou shalt hitch (to it). 

Ij5. Amid the fragrance of cedar thou shalt enter our house, 

14, (And) when thou enterest our house, 

15* Threshold (and) dais shall kiss thy feet, 

16. Before thee shall bow dovn kings, rulers, (and) princes. 

17 * fThe yield(?)l of mountain and plain they shall bring thee 

In tribute, 

10, Thy goats shall bear triplets, thy sheep twins. 

19- Thy burden-carrying donkey shall overtake the mule. 

20. Thy chariot horses shall be famous for (their) running, 

21* [Thine oxl in the yoke shall have no rival," 

22. [Gllgamesh] opened his mouth and said, 

2?. [Addressing] great Ishtar: 

24, ["But vhat must I give] thee, if I take thee In marriage? 

25 , [I must give (thee) oil] and clothing for (thy) body. 

26, [I must give thee] bread and victuals, 

27 , [..,,] food fit for divinity. 

20, r.... drln]k fit for royalty. 

29-71. (Almost completely destroyed ) 

72. [What will be ray advantage if] I take thee In marriage? 

33. [Thou art but a which does not ..,] In the cold(?); 

34. A back door [which does not] keep out blast or windstorm; 

75. A palace which crus[hes] the heroes (within it); 

36, An elephant [that shakes off(?)] his carpet; 

37* Pitch which [dirties] him who carries It; 

38 . A waterskin which [wets] him who carries It; 

39. A limestone which a stone rampart; 

40. A Jasperf?) [*,..] the enemy country; 

41. A sandal which [causes] its wearer to t[rip(?)]. 

42. What lover [of thine is there whom thou dost love] forever? 

43. Vhat shepherd(?) of thine [Is there] who can please [thee 

for all tlme]? 

44. Come» and I will un[fold(?) thee the tale] of thy lovers. 
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^ 5 * * ■ * 1 ■ ' * ’ 1 ‘ . 

46 , For Tammuz, thy [youth] ful husband 

47, Thou hast decreed walling year after year. 

43* The variegated roller thou didst love, 

49 . (Yet) thou didst smite him and break his wing. 
fiO. (Nov) he stands^® in the groves, crying 1 Kappl l 

51 . Thou didst love the lion, perfect In strength. 

52 , (But) thou didst dig for htm seven and yet seven nits, 

5 ?, Thou didst love the horse, magnificent In battle, 

54 , (Yet) thou hast decreed for him the whip, the spur, and the 

thong. 

55 . To ruo seven double-hours thou hast decreed for him, 

56 - Thou hast decreed for him to trouble (the water before) 

drinking (it). 

57. For hla mother 311111 thou hast decreed lamentation. 

50. Thou didst love the shepherd of the herd, 

59 . [Vho] vlthout ceasing heaped up charcoals for thee 

60. And [dal]ly sacrificed kids unto thee. 

61. (Yet) [thou didst s]mite him and turn him into a wolf, 

62. His own herd boys {nov) chase him avay, 

6 ’V And his dogs bite his shanks. 


96 


97 


99 


V 1 


100 


96 


Cf* Poebel, op. clt . , p. 110, n, 6 , and K, D. Macmillan 

The text which 


Macmillan has published there obviously deels with the underworld. 
In line 24 occurs the phrase fll batullm , n the city of the youth 

evidently a designation for the nether world. There 

the youth ' 1 refers to 


or young mao 
can hardly be any doubt that the expression 
Tammuz (cf. the following note). 


97 


These lines refer to the annual festival of vailing for 
Tammuz (cf. Zzek. 8sl4), the god of vegetation, vho was believed 

to descend to the undervorld each autumn and to return with the 
advent of spring. 

90 Var. 


: sits, abides. 


99 


The roller, so called because during the breeding season 

It performs loops and rolls in night, after the manner of tumbler 
pigeons 


utters a hoarse cry resembling the Babylonian expression 
1 , meaning "my vlng." Its cry and its occasionally Irregular 
t probably gave rise to t;he legend or the broken ving (cf. 
Thompson's translation of the Ollgamesh Bute, p. n. ?). 






100 


I, 44-45. 
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64. Thou didst love Ishullanu, thy father's palm-gardener, 

65- Who without ceasing brought thee date-bunches(?) 

66. And dally provided thy table with plenty. 

67 . Thou didst cast (thine) eyes on him and didst go to him, 

(saying): 

f 0 Ishullanu of mine, come, let us enjoy thy vigor. 

69 . Put forth thy hand and touch our waist, 

70 . Ishullanu said to thee: 

71 . 'Vhat dost thou ask: of me? 

72. Does my mother not bake? Have I not eaten, 

73* That I should eat tread (that brings) evii(?) and curses? 

74, (And) against the frost the bulrushes [afford sufficient 1 

protection! r 

75 , When thou didst hear this [his speech], 

76 * Thou didst smite him (and) transform him] into a mole(?), 

77 , Thou didst cause him to dwell in the middle of 

78 , He does not ascend the , ,,, he does not go down .... 

79 , And If thou wilt love me, thou vllt [treat me like] unto 

them, TT 

80, When Ishtar [heard] this, 

8 1, Ishtar burst Into a rage and [ascended] to heaven, 

82, Ishtar vent before Anu, [her father]; 

83 * She ve[nt] before Antum, her mother, [and said]: 

84. T, My father, Gilgameah has cursed me. 

85 . Gllgamesh has enumerated mine evil deeds(?), 

86 . Mine evil deeds(?) and my cur[sea], 

87 . Anu opened his mouth and said, 

Speaking to vgreat Ishtar: 

89 , "Thou thyself didst Invite the ,,,[,,,.]; 

90, And so Gllgamesh enumerated thine evil deeds(?), 

91, Thine evil deeds(?) and [thy] curfses]." 

92 , Ishtar opened her mouth and said, 

93- Speaking to [Anu, her father]: 


60 , 


101 


1 


08, 


101 


Vol■ XXXII 


Jensen In Orlentallstische LIteraturzeitun 

(1929), cols, 649-5^ 


102 


XLII, 121-22, 


Schott In Zeitschrift fbr Aasyriologle 


103 


The misfortunes which she has brought on her former lovers 
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create for me the bull of heaven [that he may 


"Hy father 
destroy Gilgamesh]! 


9k. 


Pill Gllfganesb vlth .,,*]. 

(But) if [thou viIt not create] for me the bull of [heaven], 

I vill smfash the door of the underworld and break the bolt]; 

I will let [the door stand vide open(?)]; 


95* 


96. 


97* 


98. 


I vill cause [the dead to rise that they may eat as the 
living], 

[3o that the dead vill be] more [numerous than the liv 
lng] J 

A[nu opened hia mouth and said], 

Speaking [to gre]at Ishf tar]: 

"[If I do vhat] thou dealreat of [me], 

[There will be] seven years of (empty) at[raw]. 

Bast [thou] gathered [(enough) grain for the people]? 

Haat [thou] grown (enough) fodder [for the cattle]?" 

[Ishtar opened her mouth] and aald, 

[Speaking to A]nu, her father: 

"I have heaped up [grain for the people], 

I have grovn [fodder for the cattle]. 

[If there vill be seven] years of (emoty) strav, 

[I have] gathered [ (enough) grain for the people], 

[And I have grovn (enough)] fodder [for the cattle], ,r 

The next eight lines are extremely fragmentary* 
however, that Anu finally acceded to Ishtar's demand, for the epic 
continues; 


99* 


104 


100 . 


105 


101 , 


102 * 


107 , 


104 . 

105. 


106, 


107. 


108. 


109. 

no. 


111 . 

112 . 


113. 


It is clear 


(The bull of heaven] descended [,,.,], 

Vlth his [first] snort [he killed a hundred men]. 

Tv o hundred men three hundred] men. 


122 . 

123 * 

124 - 25 . 

126. Vlth [his] second snort [he killed a hundred in 

addition(?), 


106 


104 


And so consume the nourishment which would otherwise 
have been offered the gods. 


195 


For the restoration of lines 97-100 see 
scerr: to the Underworld/' 

chanter of th*s volume/ 

106 

XLII, 123. 


Ishtar *s Do- 

obv, 17-20 (translated In the second 


On lines 123-28 see Schott In Zeltschrlft fur Aesyrlologle, 


5 1 * 
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127 , Tvo hundred men [..., In addltlon(?) . three hundred 

men 

128 , [_] In addition^). 

129 , With [his] third snort [,... h]e attacked(?) Enkidu. 

130, (But) Enkidu , ,,, his onslaught- 

151, Enkidu leaped and sel[zed] the bull of heaven by [bis] horns 
152* The hull of heaven foamed 

133. Vlth the thick of his tell [-], 

154, Enkidu opened his mouth an[d said], 

135- Speaking [to Gllgamesh]: 

My friend, ve boasted f , . *. ] , 11 
157-44 . (Too fragmentary for translation) 

145 , And [betwjeen the na[pe] (and) his [horn]s [-]. 


107 


at the mouth. 


136, 


146 


147 , Enkidu chased (him) and the bull of heaven. 

148. [He seijzed him by [the thick of] his ftajll. 

149 - 51 , (Badly damaged) 

152, Between the nape (and) the horns [he thrust] his sword 

[.-■-I- 

1 53 , When they had kUled the bull of heaven, they to[re out his] 

heart 

154 , (And) placed (It) before Shamash. 

They stepped back and prostrated themselves before Shamash, 

156 . The tvo brothers sat down. 

Ishtar went up on the wall of Ur uk, the enclos ure; 

158 . She ascended to the (rampart's) crest(?) and uttered 

curse 1 

M Voe unto Gllgamesh 
the bull of heaven' 


155 . 


157- 




vho has besmirched me (and) has killed 


159- 


When Enkidu heard this speech of Ishtar, 

He tore out the right thigh of the bull of heaven and tossed 
(It) before her, (saying): 

"If only I could get hold of thee, 

I would do unto thee as unto him; 

(Or) I would tie hie entrails to thy side!" 

Ishtar assembled the girl-devotees, 

courtesans; 


160. 


161 . 


162. 


163. 


164. 


165- 


166. 


The prostitutes> and th 


107 


Lit.: threw foam. 
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Over the right thigh of the bull of heaven ahe set up a 
lamentation. 

But Gllgamesh called the craftsmen 
All of them. 

The artisans admired the size of the homo. 


167. 


163, 


the armorers 


169* 

1 ^0, 


Thirty pounds each was their content of lapis lazuli. 

109 




108 


vas their thickness. 

the capacity of the tvo. 

He presented as ointment to hie (tutelary) god, Lugalbanda, 
Be brought (them) into the room of his rulershlp(?) and 
hung (them ) up (therein). 


TVo Inches 

110 


172 , 


of oil 


173- 


3Lx gur 


17 ^ * 


175. 


176. In the Euphrates they v&shed their hands, 

177* They took each other's (hand) and vent avay. 

173. They rode through the street of Uruk, 

179. The people 

l30, Ollgamesh says (these) words 
l9l. To the malda(?) of U[ruk(?)]: 

182. *Vho la the (moat) glorious among heroes? 

L 83 . Vho is the (most) eminent among men?" 

ISA, "Ollgamesh is the (most) glorious among heroes! 

185 . [Gilgameeh Is the (most) emlne]nt among men! 

(Too badly damaged for translation) 

189 * Gllgamesh celebrated a Joyful feast In his palace, 

190 * ftie heroes lay dovn, resting on (their) night couches, 

191 . Also Enkldu lay dove, and eav a dream, 

192 . Enkldu arose, to reveal the dream, 

193. Saying to his friend: 

19^. 


Ill 


of Uruk vere gathered to see [them]. 




186 - 88 . 




My friend, why did the great gods take couneel together? 


lOfly 


ar.: tvo pounds each. 


109 


Cf. Ebellng in Archlv fllr Orientforschun 


VIII, 230, 

to vhlch the Ollgamesh Epic dates 
one Babylonian gur v&e equal to about sixty-five gallons. 

lll Y.r: 


110 


In the older period 


back 


the heroes. 
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(Colophon: ) 

Tablet VI of "Be who saw everything, 

Gllgamesh, 

Written down according to lta original and collated* 


195 . 


of the aeries of 


196, 


Tablet VII 

Columo 1 


With the exception of the first line, preserved as the 


catch-line on the preceding tablet {line 194), the beginning of 

the seventh tablet of the Assyrian version Is lost* 


Fortunately * 


112 


however 


It can be supplied from the Hlttlte recension* 


1, [,*.,] * * * * Then came the day* 

2. [And] Enkidu said to Gllgamesh: 

[My friend, hear] vhat a drea[m I had] last night. 

4. Anu, Enlll, Ea, and the heavenly Shamash [took counsel to¬ 
gether] * 

5. And Anu said to Enlll: 

'Because they have killed the bull of heaven and have kills* 

tJuwafva], 

7. [That one of the two shall die],' said Anu, 

'Who stripped the mountains of the cedar ! 1 

9 * But Enlll said; 'Enkidu shall die; 

10* Gllgamesh aha11 not die!' 

11, flow the heavenly Shamash replied to Enlll, the hero: 


3- 


6 - 


8 . 


12 * 


Have they not killed the bull of heaven and Huvava at my 

117 


command ? 

1?, And nov the innocent Enkidu shall die? 
14, But Enlll was enraged 


112 


Translated by Friedrich In Zeltschrlft fflr Assyrlologle , 

17 - 19 . 


113 

scribal error, 

vho abhorred the evil wrought by Humbaba and who induced GilgameaH 
to proceed against this ogre {cf, the Assyrian version. Tablet I1L 
col, 11, 9 -18). Moreover, since It was Enlll who appointed gumbat 1 
to guard the cedar forest, it is not very likely that he would hav^ 
ordered Jfumbaba's death (see Schott, op* clt ,, p* 45 * n, l). 


But this Is probably a 
For In our epic It Is stated that It was Shamash 


at thy command. 


The text has: 
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15 , At the heavenly 3hamash {and said): 

1 Because dally thou deacendest to them as though thou vert 

one of their ovn(? )l * n 

i T , Bfnkidu] lay (111) before Gilgamesh. 

13. And ae his tears gushed forth In streams, 
iq. {Gllgamesh eald to him): 

do they acquit me Instead of thee? 

20. Moreover (he said): 

dead, 

21. At the docr{?) of the spirit of the dead? 

22. And (shall I] never (again) [see] my dear brother vith mine 

eyes?" 


16 , 




My brother, my dear brother, vhy 


Shall I sit dovn by the spirit of the 


lnder of the Blttlte text Is wanting. As Enkidu Is 
lying on his sickbed, knowing that the end Is near, he evidently 

reviews his life and feels that It would have been far better If 
he had remained on the steppe and had never been Introduced to civ 

llization, for what has It brought him? In his distress he curses 
the gate that lamed his hand, he curses the hunter vho brought the 
courtesan to him, and then he curses the courtesan herself for 

having lured him to Uruk* The Assyrian version, after a break, 

relates these episodes as follows. 


The 




rn 


36, 


Enklfdu lifted up [his eyes]. 

With the gate he speaks as if [it vere human] 


57 - 


58 . 


(Although) the gate of the forest is lrra[ttooal] 

(And) has no understanding 11 ^ [,,..]: 

At (a distance of) twenty double-hours I admired 
timber [,..,]. 

Till I sighted the towering cedar [,...]. 

There vas nothing strange about thy timber [.,.,], 

Seventy-two cubits was thy height, twenty-four cubits thy 
breadth [,,..]. 


9- 


116 


40 . 


thy 


41. 


42, 


43 . 


114 


Thompson, op. clt ., Pis. 14-15, places this fragment at 
the beginning of the fourth tablet of the Assyrian version, 
the present arrangement see Schott in Z elts chrlft fUr Assyriologie 

ILII, 115 ff p -*- 




U5 


Cf. Jensen 


460. 


op. clt 


p. 


* f 


116 


Ibid. 
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and thy . .. [.,**]. 


44. Thy . . . , thy * 

45- Thy craft 3 man(?) made thee in Nippur [,***]. 

46- 0 gate, had I known that this vaa [thy purpose], 

47 - And that [thy] beauty [vould bring on] this (disaster), 
48* I vould have lifted an ax (and) [shattered thee all ]2 
49* I vould have constructed a reed frame [out of thee ]; 1 


■ ■ f 


117 


Gap of about fifty lines, 
curse the hunter* 


Enkidu now calls upon Shamash to 


Column iii 


110 


[,.,.] his posse bs ion(a ) 

2. [May] his [va]y [be unacceptable] before thee* 

7 . May [the game which he tries to trap] escape from him* 

4* [*,*, may] the hunter [not obt]ain the desire 

heart," 

8* [His heart] prompted him to curse (also) [the courtejsan, 

the prostitute* 

[Co]me, 0 prostitute, thy de[stin]y I vlll decree, 

7* [A des]tlny that shall not end for all eternity* 

8* [I vlll) curse thee with a mighty curse. 

9 . [-■-.] may its curses rise up early 

10-10* (Too fragmentary for translation) 

19 . [.***] the street shall he thy dvelling-place* 

20. [The shade of the vail shall he] thine abode. 

21 . [....] thy feet, 

22. [Hay the drunken and the thirsty (alike) smite] thy 

cheek. 


destroy, his power decrease* 


1 * 


119 


of his 




6 * 


120 


against thee* 


121 


(Too fragmentary for translation) 

When Shamash heard [the vord]s of hie mouth 


23-32. 


33- 


11 ^In the last three Lines I follow the interpretation of V 


118 


Reading nl-mll-ahu . 
^^Lit.s the fulness. 


120 


ish (cf, Landsberger io Archiv fiir Orient 

7T66)* 


Reading 




forschung. III [ 


121 


Ishtar's Descent to the Underworld, 


With lines 6-22 cf. 


27 - 28 * 


rev. 
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He forthwith called him [from] heaven: 

"Vhy, 0 Enkldu, dost thou curse the courtesan, 

prostitute, 

Vho taught thee to eat bread fit for divinity. 
To drink vine fit for royalty, 

Vho clothed thee vlth a magnificent garment. 


14 * 


the 




^6 . 


V, 




And who gave thee splendid Gllgamesh for thy companion? 

122 




And nov, my friend, Gllgameah, thine ovn brother 
[Lets] thee rest on a magnificent couch; 

He lets thee rest [on] a couch of honor* 

[He lets] thee alt on a aeat of ease, the Beat at (his) 


**0, 


41 , 


12 ? 


42. 


4* 

^ y m 


left, 

[3o that the prlnjces of the earth kiss thy feet. 

4^* Over thee [he vlli cause] the people of Uruk [to vee]p 

fand) to lament * 

[The thriving] people he vlll burden vlth service for thee. 

47* [And he himself], after thou (art burled), will cause [his] 

body to wear long hair* 

40* [He vlll clothe himself] vlth the skin of a lion and vlll 

roam over the desert]." 

49 . [Vhen] Enkldu [heard] the words of valiant 3hamash, 

50 * [***.] hla angry heart grew quiet. 

About two lines wanting* Enkldu relents and turns the curse 
Into a blessing. 


46* 


Column Iv 


1 * 


[tings, prlnjces, and grandees shall love [thee], 
[*.*. s]mlte hla thigh, 

[**,, shall] shake the hair of his head* 

[-.*, the .,*,],,*, shall uniooee hla girdle for thee* 

[*,.,] basalt(?), lapis lazuli, and gold, 

[*,,,],*. .* 

[Por thee ,.*,)*, his storehouses are filled. 


2 . 


?. 


4. 


5- 


6 , 


7. 


124 


0 * 


122 


124 * 


12 ? 


Cf, Ibid ,, pp* 125 ff* 

Lit,: heaped up. 


124 
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9- [Before] the gods [the priest] shall lead thee. 

[On account of thee(?)] the wife, the mother or seven, 
shall be forsaken. 11 

11, [.... Enkl]du, whose body is sick, 

12 * [,.,*] he sleeps alone, 

13* [**■*] during the night [he pours out] his heart to his 

friend. 

14. fT [My friend ] , I saw a dream this night. 

15- The heavens [roared], the earth resounded, 

16 , I vas standing(? ) by myself. 

17 * [ * * . * appeared], somber was his face. 

18 * His face was like [that of Zu(?)]* 

19 - [....] his talons were (like) the talons of an eagle. 

20 . [**■*] he overpovered(?) me. 

21 . he leaps * 

22 . submerged me. 


10 . 


(Break) 

[**,*]*. he transformed me, 

[That] mine aims [were covered with feathers] like a bird. 
He looks at me (and) leads 

to the dwelling of Irkalla; 

To the house from which he who enters never goes forth; 

On the road whose path does not lead back; 

To the house whose occupants are bereft of light; 

Where dust Is their food and clay their sustenance; 

(Where) they are clad like birds, with garments of wings; 
(Where) they see no light and dwell in darkness* 

In the h[ouse of dus]t 

I loofked at the kings(?) ], and (behold 1 ) the crowns had 

1 20 

been deposited* 


31. 


32. 


125 


33* 


me to the house of darkness. 


126 


34. 


35. 


36. 


37- 


30 . 


127 


39. 


40. 


vhlch I entered. 


41. 


125 


Cf. von Soden In Orientallstlsche Ltteraturzeitung, Vol. 
XXXVIII (1935), col. 146. 


126 


The queen of the underworld. 


127 


Ishtar’s Descent to the Underworld,, 


With lines 33*39 cf. 


obv* 4-10* 


128 


XVII (1920J), 108:; 
mettre en reserve, garder, ' 


Thureau-Dangln 1 q Revue d f Asajrlologle 
translates kamasu with "cacher 
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0ILGAME3H EPIC 


Tablet VII 


, * [. .. . ] those who (used to wear) crowns 
of old had ruled the land, 

[The representatlves( ?)] of Aou and Bnlll, (It vas) they 
who served the fried meat, 

Who served the Ibaked goods 1, who served cold water from 

the skins. 

Id the house of dust 
Dwell high priest and acolyte; 

There dwell Incantation priest and ecstatic; 

There dwell the attendants of the lavers of the great gods; 
There dwells Stans, 


who from the days 


42 , 


43 . 


44 , 


^5- 


vhlch I entered 


46 . 


4? , 


48. 


129 


there dwells Sumuqan; 

SO, [There also dwells] Ereshklgal, the queen of the underworld, 

[ Bellt]-serl, the scribe of the underworld, kneels before 
her, 

[She holds a tablet(?)] and reads before her, 

[She lifted] her head (and) saw mo, 

54, [.,♦,] and she took that fman 

Here follows a gap of about fifty-five lines. The following 

fragment contains a speech by Ollgamesh, presumably addressed to 

hla mother. 


49> 


5 1 * 


i * 


53- 


away. 


131 


5 - "[Hy] friend saw a dream with ominous [meaning 

6 . The day on vhicb he saw the dream was ended 
7- Eokldu lay stricken, one day [,,,.], 

8 . Which Eukldu on his couch [.,, . ]. 

9. A third day and a fourth day [ 

10, A fifth, a sjjcth 

tenth day], 

Eokldu 1 * Illness [grew worse and worse], 

12. An eleventh and a twelfth day [.,,.], 

13- Enkldu [lay] upon [his] couch [,,.,]. 

14, He called Ollgamesh [,,.,]: 

[My] friend, [,,,.] has cursed me. 




* * • 


a seventh, an eighth, a ninth, [and a 


11 , 


15 . 


129 


A king of Kish 
15 °BoJtld 


who was carried to heaven by an eagle. 


u means himself. 


131 


Them pson 


op, clt ,, Pis, 15 -16, assigns this fragment to 
On the present arrangement see Schott In Zeltschrlft 

XLII f 113 ff. - 


Tablet rv, 

fUr Assyrloloale 
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Tablet VII 

[I shall Dot die] like one who [falls] In [battle]. 
I was afraid of the battle and 

My friend, he vho [falls] In bat[tle Is bles 3 ed(?}] 
(But) I, [I shall die In disgrace(? ) ] t ■ n 

(Break) 


16 . 


17 . 


132 


18 * 


19 * 


Tablet VIII 
Column 1 


133 


[As soon as] the first shimmer of 

OIlga[mesh opened his mouth and said to] his [friend]; 
11 0 En[kldu, .... like(?)] a gazelle; 

And it vas thou [whom 

It vas thou vhom the [,»..] reared. 

And [...•] the pasture. 


[morning beamed forth 


I. 


2 . 


3- 


4. 


5. 


6 . 


Moun[tains ve ascended(?) and vent dovn(?) to] the cedar 
forest. n 


7- 


In the next fourteen lines 


too fragmentary for translation 


Gilgamesh apparently continues the recite! of the valiant deeds 

After that the text 


which the tvo heroes performed together. 

Gilgamesh is steeped In sorrow at the death of his 
friend and turns to the elders of the city vlth these plaintive 

vords: 


breaks off. 


Column 11 


Hearken unto me, 0 elders, [and give ear] unto mei 
2. It Is for Enkfldu], my [friend], that I veep, 

3- Crying bitterly like unto a wailing woman. 

4. The hatchet at my side, [the bo]v In tny hand, 

5 , The dagger In my belt, [the shield] that was before me 

6, My festal attire, my [only(?)] Joy) 

7 . An evil [foe(?)] arose and [robbed(?)] me. 


1 . 


132 


Cf- Tablet XII:140-49. 


133 


Lit ■: [As soon as] something of. The expression the 
first shimmer of morning” has been taken over from Leonard, 

od. clt 


P- 39- 


* J 
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Tablet VIII 

8 . fMy friend], my [younger broth]er(?), 

wild ESS 

steppe; 

9 , Efnkldu], my friend, my younger brother{?), vho chased 

the wild ass of the op©Q country (and) the panther of the 
steppe* 

10 * Ve who [conquered] all (difficulties), vho ascended [the 

mountains]; 

11* Vho seized and [killed] the bull of heaven; 

that [dvelt] in the [cedar] 


134 


vho chased the 

of the open country {and) the panther of the 


135 


136 


12* Vho overthrew Huhabe 

forest—! 


13* Nov what sleep is this that has taken hold of [thee]? 

14* Thou hast become dark and canst not hear [me]* 71 
15* But he does not lift [his eyes]* 

16- He touched his heart, but it did not beat, 

17* Then he veiled (his) friend like a bride [***,], 

10* He lifted [his voice] like a lion, 

19* Like a lioness robbed of [her] vhelpe 

20, He went back and forth before [his friend], 

21. Pulling out (his hair) and throwing (It) away [.* * * ], 

22* Taking off and throwing down (hie) beautiful (clothes) 

[----]. 

23* [As soon as] the first shimmer of [morning] beamed forth 

Gil[gamesh . * * *]* 


137 


(Break) 


Column ill 


On a couch [of honor I let thee recline], 

2 , I let thee sit [on a seat of ease, the seat at my left] 

3* 3o that the princes of the earth [kissed thy feet], 

'Over thee I will cause the people [of Uruk] to veep [and to 


1 * 




4* 


134 


Bee Jensen 


op, clt .. pp, 464-65* 

Cf. He leaner in Klttellungen der altorlentallechen 

Oesel lschaft. XI, Heft 1/2 f 1937)7 11 - 12 , 


135 


136 


3 Icj 


137 


Cf, Jer. 7:29; I 6 s 6 ; 48:37* 
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Tablet VIII 


lament ]. 

5 , The thriving people [I will burden with service for thee]. 

And I myself, after thou (art burled), [will cause my 
body to wear long hair]. 

7 - I will clothe myself with the skin of a l[lon and will 

roam over the desert]." 

As soon as the first shimmer of morning befamed forth, Gll- 

garaesh ....], 

9, He loosened his girdle ( 

From here to column v, line 42, hardly anything has been 

preserved. The missing portion probably dealt with the burial 
of Eukldu. 


6 . 


0 . 


. . 


* * * 


Column v 


[,*..] judge of the Anunna[kl 
When [GIlga]mesh heard this. 

He conceived [In his heart] an image (?) of the rlver( ?), 

As soon as the first shimmer of morning beamed forth, Gil- 
gamesh fashioned 

He brought out a large table of elammaqu -vood. 

A bowl of carnellan(?) he filled with honey. 

A bowl of lapis lazuli he filled with butter. 

he adorned and exposed to the sun. 

With the exception of about four signs, column vl has been 

completely destroyed. 


42, 


43 - 


44, 


45 - 


46, 


47- 


40. 


49 - 


Tablet II 
Column 1 


his friend 


Gilgameah for Enkldu 
Veeps bitterly and roams over the desert. 


1 . 


2, 




shall I not be like unto Bnkidu7 


When I die 


3- 


4, 


Sorrow has entered my heart, 

I am afraid of death and roam over the desert, 

138 


5. 


the son of tfbara-Tutu, 


6 . 


To otnaplshtlm 

I have (therefore) taken the road and shall speedily go the 


7- 


Babylonian Noah. 
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Tablet IX 


8 , When (on previous occasions) I arrived at mountain passes 

by night, 

(And) sav lions and was afraid, 

10 , I lifted my head to 31n 

11. To the ru gh t(?)l of the gods my prayers ascended. 

1 ?. [Also now, 0 31a], preserve me!" 

13 . [During the night he] lay dovn and avoke from a dream: 

14 . [....] they were rejoicing In life, 

15 . He took [his] hatchet In his hand, 

16. He drew [the svord] from his belt. 

17. Like an ar(rov(?)] he fell among them, 

lQ_ He smote and broke (them) to pieces, 

19-29. (Too fragmentary for translation) 

(Hemalnder broken away, Qllgamesh arrives at a mountain 


9 ^ 


139 


(and) prayed; 


range,) 


Column 11 


140 


The name of the mountain Is Hashu. 

As he arrl[ves] at the mountain of Mashu 

Which every day keeps vatch over the rising [and setting of 


1 , 


2 . 




3. 


the sua]. 

Whose peak(s) rfeach] (as high as) the 

(And) whose breast reaches dovn to the underworld 

The scorpion-people keep vatch at Its gate. 

Those whose radiance Is terrifying and vhose look Is death, 
Whose frightful splendor overwhelms mountains. 

Who at the rising and setting of the sun keep watch over the 
sun. 


4. 


banks of heaven 


5* 




6 , 


7* 


8 , 


9- 


10 . 


When Gllgamesh saw them, 

HI a face became gloomy with fear and dismay, 

(But) he collected his thoughts and bowed dovn before them. 
The scorpion-man calls to his wife: 

"He who has come to us 


11 , 


12 . 


13- 


14 , 




his body Is the flesh of gods! 
The wife of the scorpion-man answers him: 


15 . 


139 


The moon-god. 


140 




If this name Is Babylonian 


it can be translated 
which would fit quite well Into the context (cf. col, Iv 


Twins, 

40-41), 
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16 . 


Tvo-(thlrd3) of him is god, one-third of him la man, 1 ' 

The 3co[rpion-m]an calla the man, 

Speaking (these) vorda [to the offspring of the gods: 
"[Why hast thou traveled such) a long journey? 

[Why hast thou come all the vay] to me, 

[Crossing aeaa] 

[The purpose of] thy [comljng I should like to learn, 

(Remainder broken away) 


17- 


18 , 


19- 


20 . 


14 1 


21 , 


vhose crossings are difficult? 


22 . 


Column 111 


(Destroyed ) 


1 - 2 . 


(For the sake of 1 Utnanlshtl 


my father, [have I come ], 


3 . 


m r 


4, Who entered into the assembly of [the gods 

5, Concerning life and death [I would ask him]." 

6, The scorpion-man opened his mouth [and said], 

7, 3peaklng to [Gilgamesh]: 

"There has not (yet) been anyone, Gllgamesh, [who has been 
able to do that]- 

9, No one has (yet) [traveled] the paths of the mountains. 

10. At tvelve double-hours the heart [...*], 

11. Dense Is the darkness and [there is) no [light], 

12. To the rising of the sun [,,,,]. 

13. To the setting of the sun [■•■■]. 

14. To the setting of [the sun rt 

15-20, (Too badly damaged) 


8 . 


(Remainder broken avay) 


Column Iv 
(Top broken off) 

"[Though it be] in sorrow [and pain]. 

In cold and [heat]. 

In sighing [and veeping, I will go]! 

^a 

[Open] dow [the gate of the mountains). 

The acorpion-man [opened his mouth and said] 
To Gilgameah [....)i 
"(Jo, Gilgafmesh, . 


55 - 


5*. 


55 - 


56 . 


57 . 


58 . 




59. 


4 i 


141 


Cf, Tablet X (Assyrian version), col, v, 27. 
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Tablet IX 

The mountains of Mashu [I permit thee to cross]; 

The mountains (and) mountafln ranges thou mayest traverse], 
Safely may [thy feet carry thee back]. 

The gate of the mountaln(s) [Is open no thee].” 

[Vhen] Gllga[mesh heard this], 

[He folloved(?)] the vord of [the scorplon-ruan] , 

Along the road of the sun [he vent(? ) ]. 

One double-hour [he traveled]; 

Dense Is the dark[ness and there is no 1lght]; 

Neither [vhat lies ahead of him nor vhat lies behind him] 

does It perfmlt him to see]* 

Tvo double-hours [he traveled]* 


40. 


41, 


42 . 


47 - 


44 . 


45, 


46, 


47 . 


48, 


49. 


142 


50, 


Column v 
(Top broken off) 

Four [double-hours he traveled]; 

24. Dense [Is the darkness and there Is no light]; 

2p* Neither [vhat lies ahead of him nor vhat lies behind him] 

does It per[mit him to see]. 

26* Five double-hours [he traveled]; 

27. Dense is the da[rkness and there Is no light]; 

28 , Neither [vhat lies ahead of him nor vhat lies behind him] 

does It permit [him to see]. 

[31* double-hours he traveled]; 

30, Dense Is the darkness a[nd there Is no light]; 

Neither [vhat lies ahead of him nor vhat lies behind him] 
does it permit [him to see]. 

After he has traveled seven double-hours [.,,*]; 

Dense is the darkness and [there Is] 

Neither vhat lies [ahe]ad of him nor vhat lies behind [him] 
does it "'errnlt him [to see ], 

35* Eight double-hours [he traveled, and] he cries out(?); 

Dense is the dar[kness and] there is [no] light; 

Neither vhat lies [ahead] of him nor vhat lies behind him 
does it perfmlt him to see]. 


2 ^. 


29- 


31. 


32, 


73* 


[light]; 


DO 


74. 


76* 


37* 


142 


Lit- : does not perfmlt him to see Its front nor his 


rear), 
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58. 


Nine double-[hours he traveled, and he feels(?)] the north 
vind■ 

59 * [***-] bis face* 

40* [(But) dense Is the darkness and there Is no] light; 

41. [Neither vhat lies ahea]d of him nor vhat lies behind hi 

[does it permit him to see]. 

42. [After] he [has travejled [ten double-hours ], 

43- [■•*.] Is close. 

44 * [.,.,] of the double-hour. 

45* [After he has traveled eleven double-hours he cojmes out 

before sun(rise). 

46, [After he has traveled tvelve double-hours], It la light, 

47- Be[fore him stand] shrubs of (precious) [stone]s; as he 

sees (them) he dravs nigh. 

48. The carnellan bears Its fruit; 

49- Vines hang from it* good to look at, 

50, The lapis lazuli bears ., 

51, Also fruit It bears, pleasant to behold. 




■ P 


143 


Column vl 


{Top broken avay) 


24-36. 


These lines are too fragmentary for translation, 
is left 


Enough 

to shov that they continue the descrlp* 


hovever 


tion of the marvelous garden of precious stones. 
31d[url, the barmaid] 


, vho dwells by the edge of the sea, 

(Colophon:) 


37- 


38, 


Ta[blet IX] of "He vho sav everything 

Giflgamesh]. 

Palace of Ashurbanlpal, 

King of the vorld, king of Assyria. 


of the series of 


39* 


40. 


^^Cf. V. Christian In Wie ner Zeltschrlft fur die Kunde des 

With the description of this garder 

The Arabia 


Horgenlandes , XL (1933 ) t 14B, 

compare the story of Abu Muhammed the Ia.zy (E. V. Lane 

p. 485). 


Nights 1 Entertainments [Nev York, 1927] 


esp. 
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A, The Old BabyIonian Version 

Column 1 


144 


(Top broken avay) 


1. 


2* Vlth their skins The clothes himself! (and) eats (their) 

flesh* 

.... Gllgamesh, which has never been, 

f*s long as(?)l my gale 

Bhamash felt distressed, he went to him, 

(And) said to Gllgamesh: 

"Gllgamesh, whither runnest thou? 

The life vhlch thou seekest thou wilt not find. 

Gllgamesh said to him, to valiant Bhsmash; 

"After walking (and) running over the steppe 

11. Shall I rest my head In the midst of the earth 

That I may sleep all the years? 

Let mine eyes see the sun that I may be sated vlth light. 
(Banished) afar Is the darkness, If the light is suffi¬ 
cient^ ) * 

15. May he who has died the death see the light of the sun. 


7 


145 


drives the water. 


4 






f 






146 


ID 


12 


13 


14 


147 


Column 11 


(The top Is broken avay, 
meld, ) 

"He who went vlth 

Enkldu, whom I loved (so) dearly. 

Who vent vlth me through all hardships. 

He has gone to the {common) lot of mankind. 
Day and night I have wept over him. 


Gllgamesh is addressing Biduri, 


the ba 


through all hard[ships] 


1. 


2* 


3. 




5- 


\kh 


The Meissner Fragment, Text published by Meissner in 
Mlttellungen der vorderaslatlachen Gesellschaft , VII (1902), 
Heft 


5* 


145 


Perhaps the gale of Blduri, the divine barmaid. 

Cf- Schott in Zeltachrift fUr Asayrlologle , XLII, 132, 

The translation of the last tvo lines is quite uncertain. 


146 


147 
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Tablet X 

For burial I did not want to give him up, (thinking): 

at my lamentation ! 1 


6 - 


148 


7* 


■My friend will rise after all 
Seven days and seven nights. 

Until the worm fell upon his face* 
Since he Is gone, I find no life. 


8 . 


9- 


10 . 


ll* 


I have roamed about like a hunter In the midst of the sten 

(And) now, 0 barmaid, that I see thy face, 

Kay I not see death 

The barmaid said to him, to Gllgaraesh; 


12 * 


which I dread! 


13 * 


14, 


Column ill 


Gllgamesh, whither runnest thou? 

2* The life which thou aeekest thou wilt not find; 

3- (For) when the gods created mankind, 

4* They allotted death to mankind, 

5> (But) life they retained In their keeping, 

6 * Thou, 0 Gllgamesh, let thy belly be full; 

7 * Day and night be thou merry; 

0. Make every day (a day of) rejoicing, 

9 * Day and night do thou dance and play. 

10. Let thy raiment be clean, 

11. Thy head be washed, (and) thyself be bathed In water. 

12. Cherish the little one holding thy hand, 

13. (And) let the wife rejoice in thy bosom, 

14 * This Is the lot of [mankind , * . * ] * 

(Remainder broken away) 


1 * 


Column lv 


149 


In his wrath he destroys them. 
He returns and steps up to him* 
His eyes behold Sursunabu* 


1 . 


150 


2 * 


3* 


148 


On this translation of man see Ungnad in Zeltschrlft Cl\r 
AaBTrlologle, XXXI (1917/18), 255^67. 


atone imagesf?) (cf. the Assyrian version. Tablet X, 
col. 11, 29, and lit, 50). 


150 


In the Assyrl 


the boatman of Utnaplshtlm* 


To Sursunabu 
recension the boatman is called Urshanabl, 
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Tablet X 


to Gllgamesh: 


4 * 3ursuoabu says to him 

"TeU me, what la thy Dame? 

Bursunabu, belonging to Utanapishtlm 

Gllgamesh said to him, to 3ursunabu: 

8 * "Gllgamesh la my name, 

9 , Who have co 






151 




the D1a taut. 


6 . I 


rilH 


7^ 


152 


from Uruk, the house of Anu 

153 




the mountains. 


Vho have traversed 
A long journey, (from) the rising of the sun. 


10 . 


11 . 


12. Now that I see thy face, Sursunabu, 

13 * Show me futananlshtlml the Distant. 

1*. Sursunabu [aald] to him, to Gllgamesh: 

(RemalOder lost) 




B. The Assyrian Version 

Column 1 


[aid, vho dwells by the edge of the sea] 


the ba 


1 . 


Sldurl 

(Vho) dwells [.. . .], 

For her they made a jug, for her they made a golden 


ikit 1 






2 . 


shlng 


3, 


iiTj.1 


154 


vat. 

She Is covered with a veil and [. .. . ]. 

Gllgamesh comes along and [,.*.], 

He Is clad In pelts, [....]. 

He has the flesh of gods In [his body] 

(But) there Is voe In [hts heart], 

[His] face [Is lljce] unto (that of) one who has made a far 

journey. 

The barmaid looks [out] Into the distance: 

She says to her heart (and) [sneaks] (these) words. 


4, 


5’ 


6 . 


7. 




8 , 


9. 


10 . 


n. 


151 


The text has u-ta-na-lsh-11m , which la nrobably a scribal 
error for u- ta-na-ol -1 sh-tlm f cf. Poebel, on. cl t . , p. 86). This 

where the text Is damaged. 


There 


I 


name occurs again 
believe, we can read 6 -ta-na-n [1 -lah-tl ]m Just as well as 
u-ta-na-l[Bh-tt]m. 










152 


Cf. 


15? 


Thus von Soden, according to Landsberger In Zel tachrl ft 

n, 1. 


154 


This line has been comnleted on the basis of the Hlttlte 

XXXIX, 22). 
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[As she takes counsel] with herself: 

"Surely, this (man) Is a murder[er]! 

"Whither Is he bound ,♦[.*.* ]?" 

When the barmaid saw him, she barred [her door]. 

She barred her gate, barring It [with a crossbar]. 

But he, Gllgamesh, heard [the sound of her shutting( ?)]. 

He lifted his chin and pla[ced(?) ...,]. 

Gllgamesh [said] to her, [the barmaid]: 

"Barmaid, what didst thou see [that thou hast barred thy 
door ], 

That thou hast barred thy gate, [barring it with a crossba] 
I shall smash [thy] door [and bre]ak [thy gate]!" 

The remainder of the column is broken away. 

part of it can be restored from fragment So, 299 

succeedlng columns of this tablet. 

[Gllgamesh said to her, to the barmaid]: 

M [I am Gllgamesh; I seized and killed the bull which came 
down out of heaven]; 

[I killed the vatchman of the forest]; 

[I overthrev yumbaba, who dwelt In] the ce[dar forest]; 

[In the mountain passes(?) I kil]Led the lions." 

[The barmaid sajid [to him], to Gllgamesh: 

"[If thou art Gllgamesh], who didst kill the vatchman (of 

the forest); 

[(If) thou didst overthrow Humb]aba 
forest, 

kill the lions in the mountain [passes(?)] t 
[Seize and] kill the bull which came down out or heaven, 
[why are (thy) chee]ks (so) [emaciated], {and why) is thy 

face downcast? 

[(Why) is thy heart (so) sad], (and why) are thy features 
(so ) [distor]ted? 

[(Why) is there woe] in thy heart, 

(And why Is) thy face like [unto (that of) one vho has made 
far journey]? 


12 . 


17 . 


14 . 


IS¬ 


IS. 


17 * 


18. 


19. 


20 . 


21 . 


22 . 


But the greater 
and from the 


155 


1 . 


2 . 


7. 


4. 


5* 


6 . 


7. 


who dwelt in the cedar 


8 . 


9 - 


10 , 


11 , 


12 , 


17. 


1 4. 


Published by Thompson, on. clt ., PI * 42 * On the oresent 
position of this fragment see Schott In Zeltschrlft fur Assyr^o - 


logle, XLII, 132-33. 
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15 , [(Vhy) . .**] is thy countenance burned [with cold and heat]? 

16. [(And why) ,*..] dost thou roam over the stepoe?" 

17 * [Gllgamesh said to her, to the barmaid]; 

"[Bamaid, should cot my cheeks be emaciated (and) my face 
be downcast]? 

19 . [Should not my heart be sad (and) my features be distorted]? 

20 * [Should there not be voe in my heart]? 

21 , [Should my face not be like unto {that of) one who has made 

a far journey]? 

22 * [Should my countenance not be burned with cold and heat]? 

23 . [And should **., I not roam over the steppe]? 

2*i * [Ply friend, my younger brother(?), who chased the *rild ass 

of the open country (and) the panther of the st . je ], 

25* [Enkldu, my Triend, my younger brother(?), who chased the 

wild ass of the open country (and) the panther of the stenpe]] 

26- [We who conquered all difficulties and ascended the mountains]. 


13. 


Column 11 

1 . [W 10 seised and killed the bull of heaven], 

2. [Who overthrew Humbaba, that dwelt in the cedar forest ] J 

3* [My friend, whom I loved (so) dearly, who went with me 

through all hardships]; 

[Enkldu, my friend, whom I lovod (so) dearly, who vent with 
me through all hardships], 

5- THlm the fate of mankind has overtaken]] 

[31* days and seven nights I wept over him], 

7- [Until the worn fell upon his face]* 

fl became afraid nf death, so that I nov roam over the 
steppe). The matter of my friend [rests heavy u^on me], 

9* [Hence far and vide 1 roam over the ste]pne; the matter of 

Enkldu, [my friend, rests heavy upon meJ, 

[Hence far and wide] I roam over [the stenne]. 

[How can I be silejnt? Hov can I be quiet? 

[My friend, whom I loved, has turn]ed to clay; Enkldu, my 

friend, whom I loved, has tufrned to c lay)* 

13* [And I], shall I [not like unto him] lie dovn 

[And not rise] forever?" 

[Qllgamesh furthermore] said to her, to the barmaid: 


4 * 


6 . 


8 * 


10 . 


11 . 


12 , 


14* 


13 . 
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[Nov], barmaid, which Is the vay to Utnapl[sht1m]? 

17- [What are] the directions? Give me, oh, give me the 

direct Iona l 

18* If It 13 possible, (even) the sea vlll I cross] 

19- (But) If It Is not possible, I vlll roam over the stenne." 

20* The barmaid said to him, to Gilgamesh: 

Gilgamesh, there never has been a crossing; 

22* And whoever from the days of old has come thus far has not 

been able to cross the sea, 

23. Valiant Shamash does cross the sea, (but) vho besides Sham 

crosses (It)? 

24 * Difficult is the place of crossing (and) very difficult it 

passage; 

25 * And deep are the waters of death, which bar Its approaches 

26 * Where, Gilgamesh , vllt thou cross the sea? 

27 * (And) when thou arrlvest at the waters of death, what wilt 

thou do? 

28, Gilgamesh, there Is Urshanabl, the boatman of Utnaplsht 1 m* 

1ST 

With him are the stone Images(?); 

30, [Hi]m let thy face behold* 

31* [If it Is possi]ble, cross over with him; If It Is not 

possible, turn back (home)*" 

32* When [G1 Igari ]esh heard this, 

33* [He took (his) hatjchet In hl[s hand]; 

34 * [He drew the dagger from his belt], sit oped Into (the wood 

and went down to them. 

35* [Like an arrov(?) ho f]ell among them, 

36-50* (Too fragmentary for translation) 


16 , 


21 * 


In the woods he picks 


29- 


158 


156 


Lit.; [What Is] Its mark? Give me, o^glve me Its mark 

Lit.: those of stones. The Hittlte version has: 

Images of stone," These Images may perhans have been Idols of a 
aootropaic character enabling Urshanabi to cross the waters of d 


157 


EVO 


60 )* 


the stone 1 mages ( ? ). 
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Colunm 111 

U Urshanabl said to him, to 01 [lgamesh]: 

2 , "vhy are thy cheeks (so) emaciated, (and why) [la thy face] 

dovfncast]? 

(Vhy) Is thy heart (so) sad, [and (why) are thy features 

{so ) distorted]? 

4, (Vhy) Is there woe In [thy heart]? 

5 . (Vhy) [Is thy face like unto] (that or) one who has made a 

far journey? 

6 , (Vhy) [Is thy countenance bur]ned with cold and heat? 

7. (And vhy) [.,,,) dost thou [roam over the steppe]?" 

0, [Ollgamesh] said [to him], to [Urshanabl]: 

9 . 71 [Orshanabl, should not my ch]eeks [be emaciated (and) my 

face be downcast]? 

10. [Should not] my [hea]rt [he sad] (and) [my features] be 

distorted? 

11. [Should there not be] woe In [my heart]? 

12. [Should my) fa[ce not be like unto (that of) one who has 

made a far journey]? 

1?. [Should my countenance] not he hu[rned with cold and heat]? 

lb , [(And) should .... I not roam over the steppe]? 

15 . [My friend, my younger hrother(?), who chased the wild ass 

of the open country (and) the panther of the steppe], 

16. [Enkldu, my friend, my younger brother(?), who chased the 

wild aos of the open country (and) the panther of the 

steppe]I 

17. [We who conquered all (difficulties) and ascended the 

mountains], 

10. [Vho seised and killed the bull of heaven], 

19 . [Vho overthrew JJumbaba, that dwelt in the cedar forest}! 

20, My friend, [whom I loved (so) dearly, who vent with me 

through all hardships], 

21- Eokfldu, my friend, whom I loved (so) dearly, vho vent with 

me through all hardships}, 

[Him the fate of mankind] has overtaken! 

Six days [and seven nights I vept over him]. 

Until [the worm fell upon his face], 

I became frlghte[oed ,and became afraid of death, so 
that I now roam over the steppe]. 


22 . 


25 - 


24 . 


23 . 
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26. 


The mattfer of my friend resta heavy upon me]. 
Hence far and vide 

of Enkldu 


159 


27* 


I [roam over the stepre; the matter 
my friend, rests heavy upon me], 

[Hence] far and vide [I roam over the steppe], 

29* How can I be silfent? How can I be quiet]? 

30* My friend, whom I loved, has tur[ned to clay). 

31* (And) I, shall I not like unto him lie [down and not rise 

forever]?" 

32 * Gilgamesh (furthermore) said to him, to [Urshanabl]: 

Now, Urshanabl, which [Is the road to Utnaolshtlm]? 

34* What are the directions? Give me, oh, give [me the directions 

35* If It Is possible, (even) the sea will I cross? (but) if it 

Is not possible, [I will roam over the steppe]*" 

36* Urshanabl said to him, to [Gilgamesh]; 

Thy hands, 0 Gilgamesh, have prevented [thy crossing the 


28. 


33. 


37* 


36. 


(For) thou hast destroyed the stone lmages(?) 

The stone images(? ) are destroyed ,, ., 

Take the hatchet in [thy hand], 0 Gilgamesh* 

Go down to the forest and [cut one hundred and twenty] 

each sixty cubits (In length). 

and plates(?) 


39* 


40. 


41. 


puntlng-poles 

42. Put bitumen 


16 0 


161 


(on them and) bring [them 


to me ]. 

When Gilgamesh [heard] this. 

He took the hatchet In his hand, he d[rev the sword from 
his belt], 

He vent down to the forest and [cut one hundred and twenty] 

each sixty cubits (in length). 


43- 


44 . 


45 * 


punting-poles 

He T>ut bitumen and. plates(?) (on them) and brought (them) 


46. 


[ to him]* 




[a lo]og ro[ad]. 


160 


To judge from modern practice in Babylonia, this expression 
probably refers to the knobs of bitumen at the upper end of the 
punting-pole {cf* Thompson, op. cit., p, 65 )- 


161 


The term here employed probably refers to some kind of 
plate or socket at the lower end of a punting-pole (cf. Ibid 


and | 


* P 


c. 


col. ?07). 
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Gllgamesh aQd UrahanabI (then) boarded [the ship], 

*8, They launched the ship on the billows and [glided along], 
*9- On the third day their voyage vaa the same as {an ordinary 

one of) a month and fifteen days* 
jO. Thus UrahanabI arrived at the vaters of [death]* 


Column iv 


1* Urshanabi [said] to him, [to Gilgameah]: 

"Press on, GllgameahJ [Take a pole (for thrusting) *...]* 
3. Let not thy hand touch the vaters of death [**.,]. 


2 , 


Gllgamesh, take thou a second, a third, and a fourth pole; 
Gllgamesh, take thou a fifth, a sixth, and a seventh pole; 

a ninth, and a tenth Dole; 


4. 




6. 


Gllgamesh, take thou an eighth 
Gllgameah, taice thou an eleventh, (and) a twelfth pole! 


7 - 


With one hundred and twenty (thrusts) Gllgamesh had used up 
the poles* 

Be ungirded his loins ..[....]. 

Ollgamesh pulled off [his] clothes [.**.]. 

With his hands he raised the mast(?)* 

Utnaplshtim looks Into the distance; 

He says to his heart (and) [speaks] (these) words, 

[As he takes counsel] with himself; 

*Vby are [the stone images(?)] of the ship destroyed? 

And (why) does one who is not its master ride [upon it]? 

The man who Is coming there la none of mine 

I look, but not [.*.*]. 

I look, but not [.**.]. 

I look, but [....]." 

iuder of the column is broken away. 

Jtnaplshtlm and is asked the same questions that were addressed 
to him by the barmaid and the boatman. 


0 , 


162 


9* 


10 , 


II. 


12 . 


13 * 


14 , 


15- 


16 . 


163 




17 . 


18. 


19* 


20 . 


The 


Gllgamesh meets 


1 1 1 


Gllgamesh answers Dtnapish 




pole vaa good for only one thrust; for after one thrust 
each pole used was wet almost to lta full length and could no longer 
be employed with both hands, lest they "touch the vaters of.jjeath,* 1 
wherefore it had to he thrown avay (cf, Thompson, op* clt 


p. 85). 


* J 


163 
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tim In exactly the seme vords, 

[Gllgamesh aald to him, to Utnapishtim]: 

"[Utnaplshtlm, should not my cheeks be emaciated (and) my 
face be dovncast]? 


Column v 

1* [Should not my heart be sad] (and) my fea[tures be dis¬ 
torted]? 

2, [Should there not be woe In] my [he]art? 

3. [Should] my [face] not be like [unto (that of) one vho has 

made a far journey]? 

[Should] my countenance [not be burned vith heat and cold]? 

5, [(And) abould . I not] roam over the steppe? 

6 * [My friend, ray younger brother(?), vho chased the vlld aas 

of the open country] (and) the panther of the steppe, 

7 * [Enkidu, my friend, my younger brotber(?)], vho chased the 

vlld ass of the open country (and) the panther of the atepp 
[We vho conquered all (difficulties) and ascended] the 

mountains, 

9- [Who captured and] killed [the bull of] heaven, 

10, [Who overthrew gumbaba, that] dvelt in the cedar forest! 

11* [My friend, vho klljled [with me] the lions, 

12 * [My friend, vho vent with me through] all hardships, 

13■ [Enkidu, my friend, vho] killed [vlth me] the lions, 

14, [Him the fate of mankind has overtaken! Six days and seven 

nights] I vept over him, 

1 5 , For burial [I did not vant to give him up], 

16* [Until the worm fell upon] his [face], 

17, [I became frightened , , 

that I nov roam over the s]teppe* 

18, [The matter of my friend rests] heavy upon me, so that far 

and vide [I roam over the stejpoe; 

19, [The matter of Enkidu], ray friend, rests heavy upon me, 

that far and vide [I roam over the steppe], 

20, [Hov] can I be silent? Hov can I be quiet? 

21, [My friend, vh]om I loved, has turned to clay; Enkidu, [my] 

friend, [vhom I loved, has turned to clay]* 

22, [(And) I], shall I not like unto him lie dovn and not rise 


4, 


8 , 


and] became afra[ld of] death, [a 


+ * 
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forever? 

23 , Ollganesh (furthermore) said to him, to Dtoaplfshtlm]: 

"That [uo]v I might oome and see Utnaplshtlm, vhom they call 

1 the Distant , 1 

25 . [I] vent roaming around over all the lands, 

26 . I crossed many difficult mountains 

27 . I crossed all the seas; 

28. Of sweet sleep my face has not had Its fill; 

29 . [I] have vearled myself with valuing around (and) have filled 

my joints with voe* 

30 . Not (yet) had 1 come [to the ho]use of the barmaid vhen my 

clothing vas vorn out. 

31. [I itlllejd hear, hyena, lion, panther, tiger, stag, Ibex 

and the creatures of the steppe; 

32. Their [flesh] I ate (and) their pelts I pu[t on(?)]. 

33 * [....] l®t them bar her gate, vlth pitch and hltu[men ,,,, ]* 
34-35. (Too frapnentary for translation) 

36 . [TJtnaplshtLm] aald to him, to [Gllgamesh]: 

37-50* (Too fra©neotary for translation) 


24. 






wild game 


Column vl 
(Top broken avay) 

"Do ve build a house (to stand) forever? 
ment to be In force) forever? 

Do brothers divide (their Inheritance to last) forever? 
Does hatred remain in [the land] forever? 

Does the river raise (and) ce[rry] the flood forever? 


26- 


Do ve seal (a docu 


?7- 


28 . 


29- 


30 


31- 


Does Its face see the face of the sun (forever)? 

From the days of old there Is no [permanence), 

33. The sleeplng(?) and the dead, how altse [they are]! 

Do they not (both) draw the picture of death? 

35. 

The AnnnnaJcl, the great gods, ga[ther together); 

Hammetum, the creatress or destiny, de(creeft) with them the 
destinies. 

38. L^fe and death they allot; 

39- The days of death they do not reveal ." 


32- 


34. 


36. 


37- 
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40. Gllgamesh said to him, to Utnaplshtlm the Distant: 

(Colophon:) 

41. Tablet X of ’’He who saw everything,” of the series of 

Gllgamesh, 

42. Palace of Ashurbanipal, Icing of the world, king of Assyria. 


Tablet XI 


1* Gllgamesh said to him, to Utnaplshtlm the Distant: 

I look upon thee, Utuapiahtim, 

Thine appearance Is not different; thou art like unto me. 
Yea, thou art not different; thou art like unto me. 

5 , My heart had pictured thee as one perfect for the doing of 

battle ; 164 

6 . [But] thou llest (Idly) on (thy) side, (or) on thy back, 

7* [Tell me], how didst thou enter Into the company of the 

gods and obtain life (everlasting)?" 

8 , Utnaplshtlm said to him, to Gllgamesh: 

Gllgamesh, I will reveal unto thee a hidden thing, 

10, Namely, a secret of the gods will I tell thee, 

11 , flhurlppak 

12, [And which] Is situated [on the bank of] the river Euphrates 

13, That city was (already) old, and the gods were in its midst. 

14, (Now) their heart prompted the great gods [to] bring a delug 

15 , [There vas(?)] Anu, their father; 

16, Warlike Enlll, their counselor; 

17 * Ninurta, their representative; 


2 . 


4. 


9- 


165 


a city which thou knovest 


18. Ennugi, their vizier; 


NInigiku, (that Is,) Ea, also sat with them. 


19- 


166 


Their speech he repeated to a reed hut: 
'Heed hut, reed hut: Vail, wall] 


20 , 


21 . 


164 


This translation vaa suggested to me by Dr, JacobseD. 

i f el 


Vlth the above interpretation of the permanslve of the 


XLIII, p. 266, lines 22 ff. 

^^Usually called Shuruppak. 

Probably the dwelling of Utnaplshtlm, 
of reed houses have recently 
National Geographic Magazine 


166 


Some good photograp' 
John van Ess In The 

10 - 11 , 


been published by 
, LXXXII (1942), 4 
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22, Reed hut, hearken! Vail, consider! 

n of Shurlppak, 

24. Tear down (thy) house, build a ship! 

23. Abandon (thy) possessions, seek (to save) life ■ 

26- Disregard (thy) goods, and save (thy) life! 

27. [Cause to] go up Into the ship the seed of all living 

creatures * 

28 * The ship vhlch thou shalt build 
29 . Its measurements shall he (accurately) measured; 

70. Its vldth and its length shall he equal, 

71- Cover It [Ll]ke the subterranean waters- r 

^2- When I understood this, I said to Ea, my lord; 

'[Behold], my lord, vhat thou hast thus commanded, 

74, [I] will honor (and) carry out. 

75* TBut vhat] shall I answer the city, the people, and the 

elders? 1 

76. Ea opened his mouth and said, 

77* Speaking to me, his servant; 

78 - 'Thus shalt thou say to them: 

79* FI have le]arned that Enlll hates me, 

40- That I may no (longer) dwell in yo[ur ci]ty, 

41- Mor turn my face to the land of Enlll. 

[I will therefore g]o down to the apsfl and dwell with Ea, my 
[lor]d. 168 

[On] you he will (then) rain down plenty; 

[-of b] lrde(? ), -of fishes, 

45, [....] harvest-wealth, 

[In the evening the leader] of the stormf?) 1 ^® 


167 


son of Ubara-Tutu! 




71 




77* 


42. 


47 . 


44. 


46, 


167 


This expression 


as shown by the following lines 


re f e rs 


to Utnaplehtlm, 


apsu , the place where Ea had his dwelling, was the 
subterranean sweet-water ocean, from which, e.g,, the water of the 

rivers and marshes was thought to spring forth- But here. Id view 

of all the things Utoaplshtlm takes along, the reference probably 
la to the marshy area at the northern shores of the Persian Gulf, 

Cf, Thompson, op, clt 


IPM.J1 


169 


p. 86, note on line 46. 


* f 
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170 


47 < Will cause a wheat-rain to rain down upon you, 

Aa soon as [the first shimmer of mor]niDg beamed forth, 
49 * The land vas gathered [about me], 

50-53 (Too fragmentary for translation) 

54, The child [brou]ght pitch, 

55 , (While) the strong brought [whatever else] vas needful* 


48, 


56 * 


On the fifth day [i] laid its framework. 


*171 


172 


57- One Iku 

cubits each was the height of its vails; 


vas Its floor apace. 


one hundred and twenty 


58 . One hundred and twenty cubits measured each side of its 

deck, 

59 . I 'laid the shape* of the outside (and) fashioned it. 
60* Six (lover) decks I built Into it, 

61. (Thus) dividing (It) into seven (stories) # 

62. Its ground plan I divided into nine (sections), 

63 . I drove water-stoppers Into it. 


173 


174 


175 


176 


170 


Here the original obviously has a play on words, the pur¬ 
pose of which is to deceive the Inhabitants of Shurippak to the 
last moment (see Carl Frank In Zeitschrift fur AsByrlologie, XXXVI 

[ 1925 ], 218 )* 

destructive rain (lit.: a rain of misfortune) to rain dovn upon 
you. 

knew that the people of Shurippak would Interpret these words 
differently. 


This line can also 


e translated: 


e vi 


cause a 


This evidently is the real meaning of the passage. 


But Ea 


^^About 3,600 square meters, or approximately an acre (see 
A. J. Sachs in the Bulletin of th e American Schools of Oriental 


Research, No, 96 [December ,19 


172 


See Schott in Zeitschrift fur Assyrlologle , XLII, 137* 

Placing the Babylonian cubit at about half a meter (see 
the article by Sachs referred to above), the deck had a surface 

of approximately 3,600 square meters, or one lkru . Utnapishtim 1 3 
boat vas an exact cube. 


173 


174 


Utnapishtlm now attached the planking to the 


The ship. 


f rame vo rk, 


Of the seven stories vas divided Into nine sect Ions 
or compartments. 


^^Thls line probably means that he drove vedge-shaped pieces 

of wood between the seams to help make the boat watertight. Thus 

X, Heft 2 (1927), 
bylonlen (Helsinki, 1939/* 


Paul Haupt Id BeItrage zur Asay rlologic 
Armas Salonen, Die Waaaerfahrzeuge 

100 - 101 . 




pp. 
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177 


I provided puntlng-poles and stored up a supply. 

of pitch I poured Into the furnace 


6 *. 


178 


65- 


31x shar 

{And) three shar of asphalt [I poured] Into lt ; 
Three shar of oil the basket-carriers brought: 




66 - 


.179 


67* 


Besides a shar of oil which the saturatlon{ 7 ) (of the vater 


68 * 


180 


stoppers) consumed, 

69 * Tvo ahar of oil fvhlch] the boatman stowed away. 

70 * Bullocks I slaughtered for [the people]; 

71* Sheep I killed every day. 

72 , ttuet, red vine, oil, and vhlte vine 

75 , [I gave] the workmen [to drink] as If It were river vater 

74- (3o that) they made a feast as on New Year's Day. 

75 - I [,..*] ointment I put my hands. 

76 . [....].* the ship was completed * 

77 * Difficult vas [the ....]. 

78 .above and below, 

79 . [.,,.]*. Its tvo-thlrds. 

80, [Whatever I had I] loaded aboard her. 


181 






177 


Or : vhat vas needful (cf. line 55)* 

^ar. 


One ehar Is 3 ,600. 


_ The, measure la not 

Perhaps ve have to supply atitu ; one sfttu 

Three shar would then 


: three shar. 

se lines. 


given 1 

vas equal to a little over tvo gallons, 
correspond to about 24,000 gallons (cf. Schott 

n. 11). 


p* 67 


op, clt. 








the translation "basket-carriers 
haps assume that the baskets were coated with asphalt 
substance (so Eaupt In Beltrage zur Assyrlologle 
But I am rather Incline 

veeaele carried In seme kind of slings. Thus In Egypt large pottery 

amphorae filled with vloe were transported in netted pot-sllngs 
carried on a pole (for a beautiful and easily accessible Illustra¬ 
tion see the national geographic Magazine , LJCXX [1941], 495), The 

name mode of transportation Is depicted on a plaque discovered by 
the Oriental Institute among the ruins of Opls, In Babylonia {a good 
picture of this plaque Is found In J, H. Breasted, Ancient Times 

[Boston, etc., 1935)/ P* 155)* Attention may be drawn also - to the 
manner In which a demijohn is Inclosed and carried. Salonen's view 

. 2 ), that suasullu denotes a kind of ladle, has 

stlsche Llteraturfceltu 


is correct, we may per 

or some such 
X, Heft 2, 18). 
vas contained In 






o believe 


e o 


( op. clt . 
been refi 


p. 15 _ 

ted by Heler In Orlenta 
col. 306 . 










Vol. 




XLIII 




180 


Bee Salonen, op. clt 


pp. 149-50. 

Cf. Poebel In Zeltechrift fur Assyrlolo*le 


* W 


181 


146 ff. 
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01- Whatever I had of sliver I loaded aboard her; 

02. Whatever I [had] of gold I loaded aboard her; 

0?. Whatever I had of the seed of all living creatures [I loaded] 

aboard her* 

After I had caused all my family and relations to go up into 

the ship, 

05 , I caused the game of the field, the beasts of the field, (and 

all the craftsmen to go (into It). 

06, Shamash set for me a definite time: 

1 When the leader of the stofrm(?)] causes a destructive rain 
to rain down in the evening, 

88, Enter the ship and close thy door, 

89 * That definite time arrived: 

90. In the eveoiQg the leader of the sto[rm(?)] caused a destruc 

tive rain to rain down, 

91. I viewed the appearance of the weather; 

92. The weather was frightful to behold, 

93. I entered the ship and closed my door* 

94. For the navlgatlon(? ) 

Amurrl 


04. 


87 * 


182 




10 ? 


of the ship to the boatman Puzur 


I intrusted the mighty structure with Its goods. 

As soon as the first shimmer of morning beamed forth 


95- 


96. 


A black cloud came up from out the horizon. 
Adad 


97- 


104 


90- 


thunders vlthlD It, 

While 3hullat and Banish go before 


99- 


100. Coming as heralds over hill and plain; 

101. Irragal 

102. Nlnurta 


185 


pulls out the masts; 

comes along (and) causes the dikes to give way; 


186 


182 


Var.; the ship. 


10 ? 


Thus Bhellng In Archly fur Or lentforechun 


, VIII, 2J1, and 

slpzlg, 1096), 

" while oh- 

I 52 ), does 


Friedrich Delitzsch, Assyrlsches _ 

p. 5^9* The translation *for the calking of the ship, 
vlously correct elsewhere (cf, Salonen, op. clt 
□ot fit into the present context. 


P- 


* f 


184 


The god of storm and rain, 

^^Another name for Nergal, the god of the underworld. 

l86 0od of war and lord of the wells and Irrigation works (Knut! 
Tallqvist, Akkad 1ache QCtterepltheta [Helsinki, 1938], PP. 424-26). 
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107 


raised (their) torches 


The Anunnakl 

Lighting up the land vith their brightness; 

The raging of Adad reached unto heaven 

(And) turned into darkness all that was light. 
[....) the land he broke(?) like a po[t(?)]. 

(For) one day the tern[peat blew]. 

Fast It blev and [*.,.], 

Like a battle [It ca]me over the p[eople]. 


10 ?, 


188 


10 *. 


105 , 

106 . 

10 ?. 

108 . 

109 . 

110 . 

111. No man could see his fellow, 

112. The people could not be recognized from heaven. 

113. (Bven) the goda were terror-stricken at the deluge, 

11*. They fled (and) ascended to the heaven of Anu; 1 ®^ 

115. The gods covered like dogs (and) crouched In distreea(?), 

116. Ishtar cried out like a voman In travail; 

117* The lovely-voiced I*dy of the g[ods] 

118. 'In truth, the olden tlme^has turned to clay, 

119* Because I commanded evil In the assembly of the gods! 

120. Hov could I command (such) evil In the assembly of the gods! 

121. (Hov) could I command war to destroy my people, 

122. (For) It Is I vho bring forth 1 ^ 1 (these) my people! 

I??, Like the spavn of fish they (now) fill the sea!' 

12*. The Auunnakl-goda vept vith her; 

125' The goda aat boved (and) weeping. 

126, Covered were their lips . 

127- Six daya and [six] nights 

120, The viod blev, the dovnpour, the tempest, (and) the flo[od] 

overwhelmed the land. 

I 29 . Wien the seventh day arrived, the tempest, the flood, 

Which had fought like an army, subsided Id (its) onslaught. 


190 


lamented: 


< I * V 


130 . 


107 


The judges in the underworld. 


®^These two lines perhaps refer to sheet lightning 

horizon; forked lightning, which is accompanied by thunder peals 
Is attributed to A dad. (Jensen 

RsallexlkoQ der Aasyrloloaie. 


on the 


p. * 96 , and Eheilng In 
Berlin and Leipzig, 1932], 24), 


on. clt 


*■ f 


I 


199 


sky-god. 

19 °B8llt-l [If]. 

Lit .1 give hlrth to. 


M b _-j 


191 


66 
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151. 

135- 

1 J2, I looked upon the sea 

133. 

13*t. 

1 ? 6 . 

137. 

138 . 

139. 


Th& aea grew quiet 
I opened a window, and light fell upon my face- 

tall ) vae alienee. 


the oto 


abated, the flood ceased - 

192 


IkUl 


193 


And all mankind had turned to clay; 

The . ., . was as level aa a (flat) roof, 
I bowed 


and wept, 

Hy tears running down over my face. 

I looked in (all) directions for the boundaries of the sea. 
At (a distance of) twelve 
stretch of land. 

195 


sat down 




19^ 


(double-hours) there emerged a 


140. On Mount Nl?lr 

141. Mount Nlslr held the ship fast and did not let (It) move. 

142. One day, a second day Mount Nlslr held the ship fast and did 

not let (It) move. 

145. A third day, a fourth day Mount Nlslr held the ship fast aod 

did not let (It) move, 

144. A fifth day, a sixth day Mount Nlslr held the ship fast and 

did not let (It) move. 

145. Wien the seventh day arrived, 

146- I sent forth a dove and let (her) go, 

147* The dove veot away and came back to me; 

148, There was no restlng-plaoe, and so she returned, 

149* (Then) I sent forth a swallow and let (her) go, 

150, The swallow vent away and came back to me; 

151- 
152- 

155, The raven vent away 

abated. 


the ship landed. 


196 


There was no resting-place, and so she returned, 

(Then) I sent forth a raven and let (her) go. 

and when she saw that the waters had 


^ 2 Qn the transposition of this line see Schott In Zeltsohrlf" 


193 


Var,: at the weather. 


194 


Var,: fourteen. 


195 


This name could also be read Nlmush, 


196 


"held the ship fast and did not let 
the original has the sign of redupll 


In place of the words 

in lines 142-44, 


(It) move _ 

cation or repetition, which means that the statement is to be com¬ 
pleted oq the basis of the preceding line, 
sign of reduplication could be rendered with 


In this Instance, the 




etc. 
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197 


she caved, (and) did not return* 


She ate, she flew about 
(Then) I sent forth (everything) to the four winds and 

offered a sacrifice. 


15* . 
1*5- 


I poured out a libation on the peak of the mountain. 

Seven and (yet) seven kettles I set uo. 

Under them I heaped up (sweet) cane, cedar, and myrtle. 

The gods smelled the savor, 

The gods smelled the sweet savor. 

The gods gathered like flies over the sacrifices 

the great goddess 

3he lifted up the great jewels which Anu had made according 
to her wish: 

16*i. 1 0 ye gods here present, as surely as I shall not forget the 

lapis lazuli, on my nee*, 

165 - I shall remember these days ana shall not forget {them) ever; 

166. Let the gods come near to the offering; 

167. (But) Enlll shall not come near to the offering. 

Because without reflection he brought on the deluge 

169' And consigned my people to destruction'* 

170. As soon as Enlil arrived 
L71. And saw the shlo, Enlll was wroth; 

172- He was filled with anger against the gods, the Iglglt 

173- 'Has any of the mortals escaped? No man was to live through 

the destruction! 1 

Nlnurta opened his mouth and said, speaking to warrior 
Enl[11]: 

175- r Vho can do things without 

For Ea alone understands every matter. 1 
177' Hfl opened his mouth and said, speaking to warrior Enlll: 

*0 warrior, thou wisest among the gods; 


1 56 . 

157 . 

: ■ > e. 

159- 

160. 

L6l. 

162. 
163. 


198 


199 


arrived 


As soon as 


168. 


200 


17*. 


201 


Ea? 


176. 


178 . 


197 


_Cf. voo Sodeo In OrleotaltBtlacto Lltersturzeitu 

Voi. XXIVIII, col. 146. --- 


I 98 


Cf. Jensen 


pp. 598 and 502. 


on. clt 


* J 


199 


I.e., Ishtar* 


200 


The gods of heaven. 


201 

Moreenlandes 


Cf. E. 3. fllmalt In Wiener Zeltachrlft fur die Hunde des 


XXXIX ( 1932 ), 114-15- 
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179 * 


Hov, 0 hov couldst thou without reflection bring on (this) 
deluge? 

On the sinner lay his sin; on the transgressor lay his 
transgress 1 on! 

Let loose, that he shall not he cut off; 
he may not ge[t (too) loose] 

Instead of thy sending a deluge, vould that a lion had come 
and diminished mankind] 

(Or) Instead of thy sending a deluge 
come and dimfioished] mankind! 

(Or) instead of thy sending a deluge, would that a famine 

had occurred and [destroyed] the land! 

(Or) instead of thy sending a deluge, would that Irra 
had oome and smitten mankind! 

(Moreover,) it was not I vho revealed the secret of the 
great gods; 

(But) to Atraftasis 

the secret of the gods. 

And nov take counsel concerning him. 

Then Enlll went up Into the shin. 

He took my hand and caused me to go aboard. 

He caused my wife to go aboard (and) to kneel down at my sic 
Standing between us, he touched our foreheads and blessed ui. 
'Hitherto Utuanishtim has been but a man; 

But now Utnapishtim and his wife shall be like unto us gods. 
In the distance, at the mouth of the rivers, Utnapishtim 

shall dwell!' 

So they took me and caused me to dwell In the distance, at 
the mouth of the rivers. 

But now as for thee, vho will assemble the gods unto thee, 

That thou mayest find the life which thou seekest? 

Come, do not sleep for six days and seven nights. 11 


l80. 


I8l, 


ui1 tight, that 


n 


202 


132 . 


103. 


would that a wolf had 


104. 


203 


105. 


186 . 


204 


187. 


I shoved a dream, and so ha learned 


188 . 


189 . 

190. 


191. 


192. 


193. 


194. 


195 . 


196. 


197 . 


198. 


199. 


202 


punish man. Lest he get too wild; but do not be too 
severe, lest he perish (of. Ebellng In Archlv fur OMentforschung , 

Till, 231). 


I.e 


* J 


203 


The god of pestilence. 


20 k 


io reality a descriptive epithet meaning ’’the 
is another designation for Otnaptshtim. 


This 

exceedingly vise 




|*T;17il 
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(But) as he alts (there) on hla bams, 
Sleep llice a rainstorm blows upon him, 

to his wife; 


200 . 

201 . 

202 » 
20 ?. 
204. 


Utnaplahtim says to her 
"Loom: at the strong man vho wants life (everlasting). 


Sleep like a rainstorm blows upon him. 


?p r ,. His wife says to him, to Utnapiahtim the Distant: 
206 . 

207 . 

208 . 


Touch him that the man may awake. 

That he may return In peace on the road by which he came. 
That through the gate through which he came he may return 

to his land." 

Dtnaplshtlnr says to her 

"Deceitful Is mankind, he will try to deceive thee. 

Pray, (therefore,) bake loavee of bread for him (and) place 

(them) at his head. 

And the days that 
She bajced loaves of bread for him (and) placed (them) at hla 

head; 

And the days that he slept she noted on the vail. 

His first loaf of bread was all dried out; 

The second was the third was (still) moist; the Tourth 

was white, his , 


20g. 

210 . 


to his wife; 


205 


211 . 


212 . 

21?. 


has slept mark on the wall' 


i. * 


2U. 

215 - 

216 . 


1 * ' I 


217. 

218 , 
219* 
220 . 
221 . 


The fifth was moldy; the sixth had (Just) been baked; 

and the man awoke. 


206 


The seventh—suddenly he 

Gllgamesh said to him, to Utnaplahtlm the Distant: 
"Hardly did sleep spread over 


touched him 




r. 


When quickly thou didst touch me and rouse me. 


222. Utnaplahtlm [said to him] 


to Ollgameaht 
V.... Gllga]mesh, count thy loaves of bread! 

[The days which thou didst sleep] may they be known to thee. 




224. 


225* Thy [first] loaf of bread [ls(already) all dried out]; 

226 . 


[The second la -]; the third la (utlll) moist; 

Is white, thy ... 


the fourth 


■ f 


[The fifth Is ool]dy; tbs sixth has (Just) bssn b&ksd; 
[The seventh—sluddsoly thou didst wales." 


2?7. 

228. 


205 


I.s. 


hs will deny that hs slept (so I*adshsrgsr In 

r AssTrtologls . XLII, 1*1, n. 1.). 


^®*Utnaplsht la. 
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[011g]amesh said to him, to Utnaplshtlm the Distant: 
rr [ 0 h, what] shall I do, Utnapishtlm, (or) where shall I go, 

haa (already) taken hold of my [member]a? 


229 . 

230 , 

231 * As the robber 
232 , Death la dwelling [in] my bedchamber; 


207 


233* And wherever [I] set [my feet] there Is death! n 

234, Utnapishtlm [said to him,] to Urshanabl, the boatmans 

"Urshanabl, [may] the qua[y not re]Jolce In thee, may the 

place of crossing hate thee! 

236 . Him who walks about on Its shore banish from Its shore, 
237- The man before whose face thou dldat walk, whose body la 

covered with long hair, 

238. The grace of whose members pelts have distorted, 

239 . 

240. 

241. 


Take him, Urshanabl, and bring him to the place of washing; 
Let him wash his long hair (clean) as snow In water. 

Let him throw off hie pelts and let the sea carry (them) 
away, that his fair body may be seen. 

Let the band around hla head be replaced with a new one, 

as clothing for hla 


242, 

243, 


Let him be clad with a garnent 
nakedness. 


208 


244. Until he gets to his city, 

245 . Until he finishes hla Journey, 

246. May (his) garment not show (any sign of) age, but may it 

(still) be quite new," 

247. Urshanabl took him and brought him to the place of washing, 

248. He washed his long hair (clean) as snow In [water]. 

249. He threw off his pelts, that the sea might carry (them) ava> 

250. (And that) his fair body appeared. 

251. He rep[laced the band around] his head with a new one, 

252 . He clothed him with a garment, as clothing for his nakednes. 

253. Until he [would come to hla city], 

254 . Until he would finish his Journey, 

255. [(His) garment should not show (any slga of) age but] shoul* 


(still) be quite new, 

Gllgamesh and Urshanabl boarded the ship; 

They launched the ship [on the billows] (and) gilded along. 


256 . 


257 - 


207 


death? 

^^Var,: to his land. 


I,e. 
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2^3* His wife said to him, to Utnaplshtlm the Distant: 

259- "Qllgamesh has cone hither, he has become veary, he has 

exerted himself, 

260. Vhat vilt thou give (him vherevlth) he may return to hla 

land?" 


?6l. Then he, Ollgamesh, took a pole 
262, And brought the ship near to the shore. 

26?, Otnaplshtim [said] to him, [to] Ollgameeh: 

264. "Gllgamesh, thou hast come hither, thou hast become veary, 

thou hast exerted thyself; 

265 , Vhat shall I give thee (vherevlth) thou mayeet return to 

thy land? 

266, Gllgamesh, I will reveal (unto thee) a hidden thing, 

267. Namely, a [secret of the gods vlll I] tell thee: 

268* There Is a plant like a thorn L,,. 1 , 

269 . 

270* If thy hands vlll obtain that plant, [thou vllt find 

nev life]*" 

27 U When Gllgamesh heard that, he opened [.,..], 

272. He tied beavy stones [to bis feet]; 

27?* They pulled him dovn Into the deep, [and he sav the plant]. 
27*. Be took the plant, (though) It pr[icked hie hands], 

?75. He cut the heavy stones [from his feet], 

276* (And) the 

277* Ollgameeh said to him, to Urshanabl, the boatman: 

270. 

279- 

200 . 


209 


Ike a roae(?) Its thorn(a) vlll pr[ick thy hands]* 


threw him to Its shore. 


* « » * 


Urshanabl, this plant is a vondrous(7) plant 

Whereby a man may obtain his fo 

I vlll take it to Uruk, the enclosure, I vlll give (It) to 

may cut off the plant(?). 

Is T Tbe old man becomes young as the man (In hla 


210 


r strength( ? ) * 


|UII 


eat 

281. Its 


■T- 


prime). 


209 


Ollgameeh vas no doubt called back by Utnaplshtlm. 

Cf. 3cbott In Zeltechrlft fttr Assvrlologle* XLII, 142, 


210 
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211 


282 . 
285 . 


I myself vill eat (It) that I may return to my youth* 

After twenty double-hours they broke off a morsel. 

After thirty (additional) double-hours they stopped for the 
night. 

Qllgamesh aaw a pool with cold water; 

He descended Into It and bathed In the water* 


284 * 


205 * 


286 * 


207- 


A serpent perceived the fragrance of the plant; 

It came up [from the water] and snatched the plant. 
Sloughing (Its) skin on Its return* 

Then Qllgameeh sat down (and) wept, 


288 * 


212 


209* 

290. 

291* 

292 * 

294, 


Hie tears flowing over his cheeks* 

[****] of Urshaoabi 

"[For] whom, Urshanabl 


the boatman; 


have my hands become weary? 
For whom Is the blood of my heart being spent? 


295 * For myself I have not obtained any boon* 

213 


296 * 


For the 1 earth-1ion 1 
Now at (a distance of) twenty 
snatches It away (from me)! 

When I opened the . 

I have found something that [has been s]et for a sign unto 
I will withdraw 


have I obtained the boon* 

214 


297 * 


double-hours (such a) one( 


29 s. 


299 . 


215 


300 . 


And will leave the ship at the shore. 

[double-hours] they broke off a morsel* 


After twenty 


211 


The purpose of this plant was to grant rejuvenated life; 

and It was to he eaten after a person had reached old age* For 
this reason Qllgamesh does not eat the plant at once but decides 
to wait until after his return to Uruk, until he hes become an 
■’old man" (cf* Christian In Wiener Zeltschrlft fur die Kunde dea 


212 


Cf. V* F. Albright In Revue d 1 Assyrlologle, XVI (1919J, 


109-90* By eetlng this m£glc plant, the serpent gained the power 
to shed Its old skin and thereby to renew its life (cf* J* Morgen, 
stern Id Zeltschrlft fur Assyrlologle , XXIX [1914/15], 204 ff* ]* 

Apparently the serpent (cf* lines 207 ff. and Jensen In 

Vo1 * XXXII, col* 650)* 


213 

Oriental1st1ache Llteraturzeltun 


214 


Ve should expect M flfty ,r (cf. lines 285*84). 

In the loss of the plant Qllgamesh sees a sign that he 
should leave the ship behind and proceed by land* The boatman go 
along, for, according to line 255* he apparently has been banlsht* 
from the shores of the blessed for bringing Qllgamesh there* 


215 
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^01. After thirty (additional) double-hours they stopped for 

the night* When they arrived In Uruk, the enclosure 
102 * Qllgamesh said to him, to Urshanabi, the boatman: 

30^- 

304. 




climb udoq the vail of Uruk {and) walk about; 




Urshanabi 

Inspect the foundation terrace and examine the brickwork 






If Its brickwork be not of burnt bricks 
And (If) the seven vise men did not lay lta foundation* 

One ahar is city, one ahar orchards, one shar prairiej 

(then there la) the uncultivated land(?) of the temple of 




305 * 

306 , 


Ishtar, 


216 




Three shar and the uncultivated land(?) comprise 

0 that today I had left 
car*>eDter: 


Uruk. 

ukku In the house of the 


307 . 


217 


309 * 


the 


(Colophon:) 

309* Tablet XI of n He vho sav everthlng," [of the series of] 

Gllgamesh, 

310, Written down according to Its original and collated* 

311* Palace of Aahurbanlpal, king of the vorld, king of Assyria* 


Tablet III 


This tablet 

pletely broken avay 

part of a Sumerian story dealing with some additional feats per 

formed by Gllgamesh and his friend Eokldu, 
legend contains the key to the understanding of our tablet 
shall give a brief r£sum6 of the contents of the Sumerian narrative 
up to the point where the Ollgamesh Epic sets In. 

The Sumerian legend 

TJgro-Euohrates Valley, takes us back to the time of creation. 

After heaven and earth had been separated and mankind had been 


of which the first twelve lines are almost com 

contains the Semitic version of the second 




210 


Since the Sumerian 


we 




like numerous other accounts from the 




216 


Reading tam-fau (thus Ebellng In Archlv fur Orientforachu 




viii, 232 }, 


217 


f zib 1. 


Adhering to the old reading, viz. 






210 


The first part of the Sumerian composition has been pub 

es h and the flulupou-Tree 
Assyrloloale , JOCX (1973 

(Philadelphia 

n the Journal of the American 


llshed by Kramer, Qllg a 
and C* J* Oadd in Revue 
also Kramer, Sumerian"hrtholo 
and the same author* s article 
Oriental Socie ty, LXIV, esp* 19-23. 


(Chicago, 1938) 

127 ff,; cf. 
1944), pt>. 30 ff. 
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brought into being; after Anu and Ealll had taken control of heave* 

respectively; after Ereshkigal had been presented vlth 


and earth 

the underworld and Enkl had aet sail for the underworld 




at that 

time a tree, probably a willow tree, which had been planted on the 


bank of the Euphrates, vae uprooted by the south wind and carried 
off by the Euphrates. 


919 


the queen of heaven, walking a- 

long the river, seised the floating tree and took It to her Tl holy 

garden” In Uruk. There she tended it with loving care, hoping the 
some day she could have a bed and a chair made of Its wood* 


Insane 




However, when the tree had grown large and strong, Inanna 
found herself unable to utilize Its wood; for In the meantime a 
serpent had made his nest at the root of the tree, the Zu-blrd 

had placed his young In Its crown* and In the middle the demoness 

Lilith 


22 0 




221 


had built her house. 


When Gllgamesh heard of Inanna's 


plight, he rushed to her aid and slew the serpent with his ax. 
Thereupon the ZO-blrd 


took his young and fled 
to the mountains, while Lilith destroyed her house and escaped to 


terror-stricken 






Then Gllgamesh and the men of Uruk, who had accomna- 
cut down the tree and gave It to Inanna for her bed and 
Of the base of the tree Inanna made an object called 

pukku and of Its crown she made a related object called mlkku and 

gave them to Oilgamesh. 

On a certain day, these objects, to the great distress of Oil 
gamesh, fell into the underworld. 

put forth his hand, but he could not reach them; he 
put forth his foot, but he could not reach them, 
down and wept 
two more lines 
Semitic version set In 

XI;3O0, and continued the story, beginning In the midst of Gllga 

mesh 1 s lamentation* 


the desert, 
oled him 
her chair* 




Oilgamesh, endeavoring to re¬ 


cover them 




Ollgameah sat 

0 my mlkku l " After 

whose meaning Is not quite certain as yet, the 

as we know from the catch-line on Tablat 




as he lamented: 








219 


I*e, 


Ishtar. 




220 


The divine storm-bird. 


Cf. Isa. 34:14. 




Laodsberger would translate these objects with drum 

respectively (see R, Ranoszek in Zeltschrlft der 


and 




drumstick 

deutschen Morcenlficdlschen Oesellachaft 
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I had left the 


ukku Id the house of the 


0 that today 
carpenter! 

0 that I had left it vith the wife of the carpenter 


1 . 


vho van 


2 . 


to me liice the mother vho bore me! 

7, 0 that I had left It vith the daughter of the carpenter, vho 

was to me (like) my younger sieter! 

4. Nov, vho will bring the p^w-ini up from the undervorld? 

5. (And) vho vlIL bring the mlkku up from the undervorld? 

6. Enicidu, his servant, said to him, [to Gllgameah]; 

7. "My lord, why dost thou veep? Why does thy heart feel ill? 

8. Today I vill bring up the pukku from the undervorld. 

9. I vill bring up the mlkku from the underworld! 

10. Gllgameah said to him, to Enkidu; 

11. "If today thou vilt go dovn into the undervorld, 

12. A word I vill speak to thee, follow my word; 

17* Instruction I vill offer thee, follow mine instruction: 

14, [Do not] be clothed vith clean raiment, 

15* (Or) they 

stranger; 

16. Do not be anointed vith the precious oil from the ointment 

box, 

17* (Or) at its fragrance they vill gather about thee; 

l8. Do not hurl a apear( ? ) in the underworld, 

19* (Or) they vho have been struck down by the spear{?) vill 

surround thee; 

20. Do not take a staff in thy hands. 


224 




226 


227 


vill cry out(?) against thee as if thou vert a 


The Sumerian text has: on that day. 
translation, compare lines 56 - 5 Q* 

224 


With the Aeayrian 


Had Gllgamesh left his pukiru and his mlkku In the house of 

the carpenter, they would have been safe and would not have fallen 

into the underworld. The translation of the first three lines is 
somewhat tentative. 


Cf, Kramer Iq the Journal of the American Oriental Soolet 


UIV, 20-22, 


226 


Cf. Kramer in the Bulletin of the American Schools of 

ctober 


Oriental Research 


Ho. 79 

half of this line are found only in the Sumerian 




*T-< 




I_I 


text f 


The dead. 
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(Or) the spirits will tremble before thee; 

22, Do not put sandals on thy feet; 

27, Do not make a aouQd In the underworld; 

24, Thy wife whom thou lovest do not kiss, 

25* Thy wife whom thou hatest do not strike, 

26, Thy son vhom thou lovest do not kiss, 

27 , Thy son vhom thou hatest do not strike, 

28 , (Or) the vailing of the underworld will seize thee. 

29* She who rests, 

She who rests. 

The mother of Nlnazu 
She who rests, 

70- Her holy shoulders 

Are not covered with raiment, 

71* Her bosom, like ,,-,-bowls, 

la not clothed with linen, 

72, Enfkldu] paid no heed to the vord of his lord. 

77 - [H© was cjlothed [vith clean raiment], 

74 * (And ) ae If he 

him; 

75- [He was an]olnted with the [precious] oil from the ointment- 

box, 

76. (And) at [Its] fragrance [they ga]thered about him; 

77A. [He hurled] a spear(?) l[n the underworld], 

78, (And ) those who [had been struck down] by the anearf ?) 

[aurroujndad him; 

79- [He took] a staff in [hls] hand, 

77B. (And) the spirits trembled (before him); 

40, [He put] sandals on [hls feet]; 


21 . 


228 


22 ? 


250 


strafnger they cried out(?) against] 


were a 


228 

the underworld. 


Hlnazu was one of the husbands of Ereshklgal, the queen of 


229 


The words with linen are based on the Sumerian version 


21, o. 105). On the basis of the context and the Sumerian recen¬ 
sion, I tentatively take the verb shadBdu in the sense of the 
German anzlehen ("to clothe"), rather than zlehen ("to pull or 
draw"). This short poem, occurring twice on our tablet, perhans 

served to change the scene. 

270 




p, 27, □- 115* 


3ee Kramer, ibid 
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41* [He made] a sound [in the underworld]; 

42. Hie vlfe [whom he loved he kissed], 

43 . [His] vlfe vhom he ha[ted he struck], 

4*1 * [His soo vh]om he loved [he kissed], 

45 , [His] sod vhom he hated he etrfuck], 

46- (And) the va[lll]Qg of the underworld seised him, 

47* She who rests, 

[She vho re]ats. 

The mother of Ninazu, 

She vho res[ts ], 

40, [Her] holy shoulders 

Are not covered vlth raiment, 

49 . Her bosom, like ,,_.-bowls. 

Is not clothed vlth linen* 

2 "5 1 

50. To come up from the underworld [she ^ did not allov(?) 

E]okidu * 

2^0 

51 . Nam [tar did not sel]ze him, disease did not seize him, the 

underworld [seized h]lm* 

52. The unsparing dep[uty of Nergal] " did not seize him, the 

underworld [seized h]lm* 

53- On [the battle]field of men he did not fall, the underworld 

[seized h]lm. 

54 * ..[,*,*] my (lord], the son of Hinsun 

vant Eokldu, 

55- To B[kur 
56. "Father [Enll] 1 

underworld 

57- And nry mtkkfl fell into the underworld, 

59- Eokldu, whom [I sent] to bring [them] up, [the underworld 

seized]. 


234 


veeps for hla eer 


the ho]use of Enlil, he vent all alones 

on the day that my 


ukku fell Into the 


231 


The mother of Hloazu? 


A god of death and pestilence and the minister of Srssh 


klgal. 


1 was the lord of the underworld. 


Ll 




234 


The son of Hlnsun 




refers, of course, to Qllgamesh. 
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Tablet III 


59 * Namtar did not seize him 

undervorld has seized him. 

60, The unsparing deputy of Nergal did not seize him, the under- 

vorld has seized him* 

61. On the battlefield of men he did not fall, the underworld 

has seized him* 

62* Father Bnlll did not anaver him a word* [To Elclahahlrgal 

the house of Sin], he vent [all alone]: 

63* "Father Sin, on the day that my puJdcu fell Into the under 

world 

64. And my mlkku fell [Into the underworld], 

65 . Enlcidu, whom [I sent] to bring [them] up, the underworld 

seized. 

66 . Namtar did not seize him, disease [did] not [seize] him, the 

underworld has seized him. 

67- The unsp[arlng] deputy of Nergal [did not seize him, the 

undervorld hae seized him], 

68 * On [the battle]fleld [of men] he did not fall, [the under¬ 
world has seized him]." 

69 * [Father 31n did not answer him a word* To Eabzu, the house 

of Ba], he went [all alone] 

Fathar Ea* on the day that my puklcu fell into the under- 


disease did not seize him 


the 






236 








70- 




world 

And my mltcku fell Into the underworld, 
Hnkldu 


71- 


the underworld seized. 


72. 


whom I sent to bring them up 






255 Vith linee 59 - 68 , compare the Assyrian fragment publlehed 

X (1935/36), 363 ff. 


by Veldnor In Arohlv fur OrleDtforschuQ 

236 






Since Eokidu did not 

via death, but In- 


Oilgamesh probably v&ote to say: 

enter the undervorld in the ordinary way, l.e 
stead descended to it ae a living person and as my deputy, to get 

my pukicu and my mlkkfl , he ought to be released" (cf. Jeneen, op . 
clt.* p, 526 ) * 


* I 




237 


The Sumerian text has: "To Erldu he vent-" From here on 
the translation le In part based on the Sumerian fragments pub¬ 
lished by La Ogdon , Historical and Religious Texts f rom the Temple 

Library of Hlppur ( 

H11 Dree 


Hugo Radau in 
1909), No. 11* 




an 


o. 










In 


_ __ Volume (Leipzig, etc 

the translation of this Sumerian material I enjoyed the help of 
Dr* Jacobsen. 

Kramer's Sumerian 


□Diverse 


' t 


The translation was made before the appearance of 


tholo 
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Tablet XII 


[mtjar did not seise him, disease did not seize him, the 
underworld has seized him* 

The unsparing deputy or Nergal [did] not [seise him], the 

underworld has seized him. 

On the battlefield of men he did not fall, the underworld 

has selzed him." 

[When] father fia [heard this]. 


n 


73* 


7*. 


75 - 


76* 


[Be said] to [Nergal], the warlike h[ero]: 


77* 


238 


"Nfergal], thou warlike hero, [thou son of Bel lt-ll3{ ? ) ] 


78, 


239 


a hole In the underworld 


79- 


Open now 

That the*splrit of E[nkldu] may Issue forth from the under 




world, 

[That he may declare the ways of the underworld] to [his] 
brother * p 

Nerg[al], the warlike hero, [hearkened to Ba]. 

He immediately opened a hole In the underworld, 

3o that the spirit of Bnkldu issued forth from the underworld 
like a wind* 


81. 


82 . 


63* 


84. 


240 


05* 


They embraced and kissed one another. 

They took counsel together, as they conversed together. 


86 * 


07 * 


Tell me, my friend; tell me, my friend; 

80. Tell me the way(a) of the underworld, which thou hast seen*" 

*1 will not tell thee, my friend; I will not tell thee, 

90, (But) if I must tell thee the vay{s) of the underworld, which 

I have seen, 

91. 3it down (and) veep," 

*[..**] I will sit down and weep,' 1 

93- B [Hy body(?) ,.,,] which thou didst touch, while thy heart 

rejoiced. 

Vermin are devouring (It) as though It were an old [gar]ment, 
95- [My body(?) .... which thou didst] touch, while thy heart 


69 - 


92- 


94 * 


2 ^®The Sumerian version has; " 
him In this matter, saying to TJtu (l.e 
the son bom of Nlngal," 

The Sumerian text has 1-hl- [ sh ]fe for the Babylonian ^fiman, 

VIII, 232. The 


Bather Enkl (l.e 

Shamash), 


Ea) stood by 
the warlike hero 


* I 


* P 




239 


240 


Cf, Ebellng In Arohlv fCr Orlen tforachu 
Suoerlan version has; 


y embrace, they 


ss * 
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Tablet XII 


rejoiced, 

[ - - - HP ] Is full of dust. 

He cried n [Voe l ] 
[Gilgamesh] cried "[Voe!] 

(saying): 

He who had no son 
(him). 11 


241 


96, 


97. 


and threw himself down In the dust; 

and threw himself down in the dust 


98, 


242 




99. 


hast thou seen (him)? 




I have seen 




24? 


(Almost completely destroyed ) 

"[He who had] one [son], hast thou seen (him)? 
seen (him). 

He lies prostrate at [the foot] of the wall (and) weens 

bitterly [ov]er (it)," 

He who had two sons, hast thou seen (him)? 


100-101. 

102 . 




I have 


103 , 


104, 




tT 


TT 


I have seen 




(hUn). 


105. 

106 . 


He dwells in a brick-structure (and) eats bread." 

He who had three sons, hast thou seen (him)?" " 

seen (him). 

He drinks water out of the waterskins of the deep. 
He who had four sons, hast thou seen (him)? 




I have 


MTf. 


108 , 






I have seen 


(him). 


Like his heart rejoices. 


ft 


109, 

110 , 




hast thou seen (him)? 


!■ 


He who had five sons 


I have seen 




(him), 


244 


Like (that of) a good scribe 

,] straightway he enters the palace. 
He who had six sons, hast thou seen (him)?" 


111 . 


his arm Is bared. 




112, (And) [. 
113- 




* * 




I have seen 


(him}. 


241 


Vhat appeared to Oilgamesh was a living but Incorporeal or 

ethereal image of Enkidu f s hody (cf, line 84), which lay in the 
boeom of the earth and wes being devoured even as the two friends 

communed together. 


242 


See Radau, on, cit 


Ho, 11:19. 


► J 


243 


With the following fifteen lines, compare the Assyrian fr&fr 


ment published by Veidner in Archly fur Qrlentforschung , X, ^6? ff. 


244 

mentioned Sumerian fragments published by Langdon and Radau, the 

version of this line runs thus: dub-sar-s _ 

in-kld. The Babylonian text is, accordingly, to be read 

1-ma pupsharrl] dam-QL 


Piecing together the literary remnants on the two afore 


im da-til 


? umerlan 
ifl 1 bf- 




t Id-su ni-ta-at. 


as rotiovs: 
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Tablet XII 


1L4. [ 


He who had seven sons [hast thou seen (him)? 


I have seen 


115. 


(him) ], 


116 . , 


I have seen (him)], 


hast thou seen (him)? 


n [He vho ,. 

Like a beautiful standard [,,,,], 


117, 


■ * * 


118 , 


(Break) 

"He vho ffell(?p from the mast, hast thou seen (him)? 

["I have seeo (him)], 

Straightway to [,,,.] at the pulling out of the bollards. 
"He vho died the death of . ,[. 

["I have seen (him)]. 




144, 




145, 




hast thou] seen (him)? 


146, 


- J 


147 - 
148. 


He Is at rest upon a night-couch and drinks pure water. 
"He vho vaa slain Id battle, hast thou seen (him)? 

[seen (him)], 

Hls father and hls mother aunnort his head, and hls wife 

245 


I have 


149, 


over him, 

150. "He whose body lies (unburled) on the steppe f hast thou 

seen (him)?" "I have seen (him), 

Hls spirit doea not rest In the underworld. n 

"He vhose solrlt has none to take care of him 

■ 

seen (him)?" "I have seen (him), 

153- What vas left over In the pot (and) the pieces of bread that 

vere thrown Into the street he eats," 

154, Tablet XII of "He vho saw everything. 


veers 


151* 

132- 


246 


hast thou 


247 


245 


The restoration of this word can be considered certain on 
the basis of the Sumerian text. 

246 v 

Vho has none among the living to make 
ferlngs to him, 

247 


food and drink of 


Var,: Tablet XII of the series of Gllgameeh, 


Completed. 




CHAPTER II 


REIiATED MATERIAL 


I 


A Sumerian Deluge Version from Nippur 


Of the various episodes In the Gllgamesh Epic, the one which 
enjoyed perhaps the most popular favor among the Babylonians and 
Assyrians, and which certainly Is the most Important from the view¬ 
point of the Old Testament scholar. Is the story of the great flood 
and of Dtnaplshtlm’s enviable attainment of blessed Immortality. 

This episode originally formed an Independent account and has come 

The oldest of them 


down to us In a number of different recensions. 


undoubtedly Is the Sumerian version Inscribed on a tablet excavated 
at Nippur. 

Hammurabi 


While the tablet Itself dates only to about the time <'T 
the story It relates Is unquestionably older. 




This tablet contains six columns of writing, three on the oh- 

The upper part, renresentlng about 
tvo-thlrdo of the original, has unfortunately been broken off, so 

The preserved nortlons of the 


verse and three on the reverse. 


that large gaps occur In the text, 

first two columns contain a brief account of the creation and of 

The remain- 

to vhl ch 
In the preserved 


the founding of five predlluvlan cities of Babylonia, 
der of the composition deals with the story of the deluge 

the first two episodes are probably introductory. 

portion of the third column the gods have already decided to send 

But not all are ready to carry Into execution what has 

the goddess of birth and hers 

laments over the Ira- 




a deluge. 

been decreed in the assembly, 
probably Identical with the "holy Innanna 


tflntu 








while Bnkl, the god of wisdom and 


pending destruction of mankind 
the friend of man, is trying to devise ways and means of saving at. 




his favorite Zlusudra, 


The text 


least one or the human race 

follows, 




1 


Inscription published by A, Poebel, Historical and Grammati ¬ 
cal Texts (Philadelphia, 1914), PI. I; translated by the same au- 

s volume Historical Texts (Philadelphia, 191*0* PP- 

, Legends of Babyl on and Bf 

? ff. 


10 ff: 


o 




t 


and translated _ 

in Relation to Hebrew Tradition (London 


£ 


191 


PP* 
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Column 111 




At that time Nlatu"' [cried out] like a [woman 1 q travail]; 

Holy Innanna lamented for her people, 

Eail^ [took] counsel In his own heart* 

Anu Enlll,^ Eiikl, and Hln^ursag^ 

The gods of heaven and earth [call]ed upon the name of Anu Enlll, 
At that time Zlusudra** vas king, the administrator of the temple 
provisions of [,.*]. 

He made a very great ,[..*], 

He prostrates himself in humility, [,♦,,] In reverence. 

Dally (and) perseverlogly he stands In attendance [at the shrine]* 
A dream, such as had not been (before), comes forth [....], 

He conjures by the name of heaven and aarth [**..]* 

The dream mentioned at the end of these lines Is evidently 
related to the varnlng which Zlusudra receives In the next column, 

where the purpose of the gods is revealed to him in direct speech. 


Column Iv 

For [..*,] the gods a vsl[l(?) 

Zlusudra, standing at lts(? ) side , heard [a voice]: 

"9tand at the wall at my left and [listen], 

I will speak a word to thee at the vail; [follow my] word 
[And give] ear (to) mine Instruction* 

By our hand a ralnflood .[,..] will be [sent]; 

To destroy the seed of mankind, [to . 

Is the decision 

The commands of Anu En[111 .,,.)* 


7 


-] 


* 4 


of the assembly [of the gods]. 


the word 


2 


Co 


nly known as Nlnhursag* 


Ml 1(7* 


3 


Another name for Ea. 


4 


In this text Enlll Is consistently referred to aa 

H This title Indicates that Enlll has received the supreme 
power and functions of Anu, the highest god of the Sumerian pan¬ 
theon , and that he thus exercises not only his own authority but 

also that of Anu (cf* Poebel, Histories! Texts , pp, 36-37). 

A goddess of birth and rulershlp. 

On this reading see Thorklld Jacobsen, The Sumerian Xing List 

(Chicago, 1939 ), PP. 76, n. 34, and 217 (K 11654). 

. Kramer In the Bulletin o f the Amerloan Schools of 
Oriental Research. Ho. 79 (October, 1940 


Anu 


□ 111 . 


5 




7 


Cf, 3* 


p. 26 * 
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Their rule (and) dominion 

The missing nortlon of this column 
text, undoubtedly dealt with the construction of Zluaudra’s boat, 
for the opening lines of the next column already treat of the del 

uge Itself, 


about three-fourths of the 


Column v 


All the mighty windstorms blew together; 

At the same time the ralnflood swept over the .,,, 

When for seven days (and) seven nights 

The ralnflood had swept over the land 
(And) the windstorms had driven the giant boat about on the mighty 
waters, 

The sun-god came forth, shedding light over heaven and earth, 
Zlusudra opened an opening of the giant boat 

(And) let the light of the hero, the sun-god, enter the lnterlor(?) 

of the giant boat* 

Zlusudra, the icing, 

Prostrates himself before the sun-god; 

The king kills an ox (and) offers an abundant sacrifice of sheep. 

The remainder of the column, now broken away, probably con¬ 
tained an account of the arrival of the other gods. The final col¬ 
umn of the tablet opens with a nasaage of rather uncertain meaning. 
Where the text again becomes intelligible Zlusudra prostrates him¬ 
self before Enlll, who had been chiefly responsible for bringing 

on the deluge, and, as In the G1Igameah Eric, Enlll Is appeased 
and bestows divinity and Immortality upon the hero of the flood. 

Zlusudra Is then taken to a distant land, the land of Dllmun, on 
the shores of the Persian Gulf, where henceforth he enjoys the Im¬ 
mortal life of the gods. 


8 


Column vl 


The first five lines of this column are quite obscure, 

the text continues: 

Zlusudra, the king. 

Prostrates himself before Anu Enlll. 

Life like (that of) a god he gives to him. 


Then 


8 


Cf* Jacobsen, op. clt 


59- 


T>. 


* f 
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Aq eternal soul like (that of) a god he creates for him. 

At that time Zluaudra, the king 

(Called) the name of the "Preserver of the Seed of Mankind," 

Id a land, the land of Dilmun,® the ©lace vhere the sun rises, 

they caused him to dwell. 

Vhat the remainder of the column, about three-fourths of the 

text, may have contained cannot he determined vith certainty. How¬ 
ever, ve can offer a reasonable conjecture. For the left edge of 

the tablet contains a line which, though badly damaged, may perhaps 
Indicate that the present deluge version, like so many Babylonian 
creation stories, vaa used as part of the Introduction to an in¬ 
cantation in order to Increase the efficacy of the spell, by re¬ 
citing some of the mighty deeds of the gods. Should this prove 

to be correct, it would, of course, mean that the missing portion 
of this column was Inscribed vith some magic formula. 

This is the only Sumerian deluge version known at ©resent. 
Thirty years ago, the late Stephen Langdon of Oxford nubllshed a 

Sumerian myth vhleh he claimed treated of paradise, the flood, and 

the fall of man. It has since been shown, however, that his inter 
pretatlon of the text vas erroneous and that the story recorded on 
that tablet has no bearing whatever on the account of the deluge. 




10 


11 


12 


A Semitic Deluge Fragment from Nlpour 


In addition to the Sumerian tablet which we have just con 


sldered, the mounds of Nippur have yielded also a fragment of a 

Vith the exception of 


deluge version composed in Old Babylonian, 
the ends of three overlapping lines preserved on the right edge of 


o 

^Oo this reading of the name see Kramer In the Bulletin of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research , No, 96 (Decern " 

pn, ia- 19 . 


r, 


10 


Cf, King, op, clt , , pp. 50 - 51 , 

See Kramer In the Bulletin of th e American Schools of Ori 
ental Research ("Supplementary Studies 

Text published and translated by H. V. Hllorecht, The Bab 
Ioni an Expedition of the Uoiverslt 

asc, 1 (Philadelnhla 
A Hebrew Deluge Sto 

Erich Ebellng in Hugo Gressmann _ 

Testament (Berlin and Leipzig, 192 


11 


5 )- 


o. 




12 


of Pennsylvania , Series D, Vol, 

; ana translatedTagain by A. T, Clay, 
in Cuneiform (New Haven, 1922 ), po, 81 - 82 ; 

Altorientalische Text© zum Alten 






4 






p, 199 ; and others. 
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the tablet 


the text of the obverse la completely destroyed; and 




of the reverse only a fev badly mutilated lines have been pre 
served. 


Nevertheless, enough of It remains to Justify Its pub- 

The beginning of the reverse la unfor 
The remainder, together vlth a fev minor 


llcatloQ In these pages, 
tunately broken off. 


restorations, reads as follows. 

[....] I will loosen, 

[..-.] vlll seize all the people together. 

[*.*.] before the flood comes forth. 

[.<..] as many as there are, I vlll cause overthrow, destruction 
annihllatloo(?). 

[#...] build a great ship, 

[....] total ... shall be Its structure. 

The same [ship] shall be a giant boat, and Its name shall be 
’Preserver of Life. 

[., .,] cover (it) with a strong cover. 

[Into the ship] which thou shalt make, 

[Thou shalt bring] beasts of the field (and) fowl of the heavens. 

(Retnainder broken away) 






17 


ft ■ 


14 


The AtraJjasls Epic 


Of this great epic 

ment No, II 

of 1,245 lines, only four deplorably small pieces are known to us. 
Fragments I h and II come from Babylonia and date back to the time 


which, according to the colophon on frag- 
conslsted of at least three large tablets vlth a tota^ 






17 


Cf. Poebel, Historical Texts, p. 61, n. 7. 




14 


Pis, 
olaeler in 


Text of fragment No* I published by Clay, op. clt. 

I-II, with photographs on Pis. V-VI; of No. II by A. 

Revue d 1 Assyrlologle , XXVIII (1971), 92-95, with photographs facin 
p. 91 ; of No, III by Friedrich Delltzsch, Assyrlsche Leseatucke 

(Leipzig, 1605), P* 101, and Sir H, C. Raviinson 
Inscriptions of Western Asia , Vol, IV (London 




e cuneuorm 




1 


ons. 






Texts from Babylonian 

_ ol, XV (London, 1902), PI, 

e zur Assyrlologle , V (1906), 

then und. 


p. 9 ; and of No, IV by King In Cunelfo 

Tablets 


1 titi 


In the British Museum 


etc, 




1 


an in 

Translations by F. Jensen 

_ 1900), pp. 255 ff. and 275-91; H. V. Rogers, Cunel 

form Parallels to the Old Testament (New York and Cincinnati 

op. clt' . , pp. 50-69; D. D. Luckenblll 

In the American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures , XXXL? 

(1922/27)i 155-59; Bbellng In Qressmann, op, clt ., pp. 200-206; 
Ebeling, Tod und Leben nach den Vorste.llungen der Babylonler (Berl 
and Leipzig, T 97 I), pp. 176-77: Boissier In Revue d’Assyrlologie, 

XXVIII, 95-96; and others. 


, an 


cm 




688 . 


che 


rise 


on 




L 






926 
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of It log Ammltaduga (First Babylonian Dynasty), while the other two 

pieces, belonging to the Assyrian recension of the epic, were found 
among the rulne of King Ashurbanipal 1 s ( 668 -ca. 6 ?? B.C, ) library 

In Nineveh. The fragments at our disposal deal with the story of 
the deluge, which, according to this version, was preceded by se¬ 
vere plagues which Bnlil, the chief of the gods, sent In a vain 
effort to make people discontinue their noisy gatherings and was 
followed by the creation of fourteen human beings for the speedy 

repopulation of the earth. The epio may perhaps owe its origin to 
the thought expressed by Ea on Tablet XI:177-85 of the Gilgameeh 
Epic, vl£», that Eolil, Instead of sending a deluge, should have 
afflicted mankind with plagues and the like to correct their evil 

ways; some later mythographer, or group of mythographers, may have 

taken up Ea r s Idea and developed It, As ve can see from fragment 
No, IV, the epic was used as a birth Incantation to facilitate de¬ 
livery . 


Fragment No, I 

Column 1 






1 . 


15 


the peop [le multiplied; 


2 . 


The land became great 
The land became sated(?) like cattle. 


5- 


16 




became disturbed [by] their gatherings. 


The god 
[The go]d heard their noise 
(And) said to the great gods: 


5 




7 


Great has become the noise of mankind; 


17 


8 


Vlth their tumult they make sleep Impossible. 
[Let] the fig tree [he c]ut off for the people; 

[In] their [belliles let vegetables be wanting, 
Abfove] lot Adad^ make scarce his [rain]. 




10 


11 


l 5 Lit.s 


vide. 

The god par excellence, meaning Enlil lo this case (of. frag 

ment lo. IV, col. Ill), 

^Reading 

d T Assyrlolo(cle, TBL 


16 


shl-lt-ta (see Sidney Smith In Revue 


za 




18 


god of atom and ralo. 
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19 


[Belov] 

[Let the Floods not rise] From the source * 
Let the wind blow 


12, 


let the springs not flow. 


13. 


14 . 


15 - . 


Let the clouds hold back(?) 

[That rain from heaven] pour not forth* 

[Let] the field [diminish Its products, 

[Let It turn] the breast of Nlsaba, 

From here up to line 587 almost everything is destroyed. 

Column 11 , lines 70-72, can probably be rendered as follows: 
the morning let him cause a heavy rain to [rour down]; let It con*. 

tlnue during the night [.*..]. 


16 . 


17 - 


18 . 


20 


19 - 


Tn 


21 


Let him cause It to rain *[**♦]. 


Column vll 


(Beginning broken away) 


387 . 


Enki [opened] his mouth 
[And] said to E[nlil]: 

''Why hast thou commanded [*,,.]? 

I will stretch out my hand to the pe[ople(?) .,.,]* 
The flood which thou dost order [*.*.]," 

(Remainder too badly damaged for translation) 


388. 


389 . 


390 . 


391 - 


Column vill 


(Beginning destroyed) 
onened his mouth 


22 


438, A tramps is 
439 * And said to his lord* 


(Colophon:) 


37 (lines on this column)* 
Tablet II (of the series): 


440. 

441. 


When Ood Man. 


19 


The copy has bl-pl lsh-fshu ], n a nev break, which means 
that at this point the scribe found a nev break on the tablet fromi 
which he was copying* On the basis of fragment No* IV, as well as: 
from the context, the missing word can easily be supplied, 

Nlsaba was a goddess of grain* 

The field shall not permit grain to grow up," 

Cf* V* F* Albright in the American Journal of Semitic Lan 
uajtes and Literatures , XL ( 1923/2 

Later fonns of this name are Atra^asis and Atarhaslo. 


20 


The meaning of this line Is 1 


21 


135 . 
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.23 


459 ( Hoes ), 

By the hand of Ellit-Aya 
The month of Shabltu, the twenty-eighth day. 
The year when Amml zaduga, the icing 

Rebuilt 

Ddr-Ann 1zaduga 

At the mouth of the Euphrates. 


Its total: 


the assistant scribe. 






U5. 






24 


Fragment Ho* II 

Column 1 


(Beginning wanting) 

1. [Atram^aala] opened his mouth 

2. And [said] to his lord; 

p [0f the dream], make known unto me Its meaning! 

4, [..,,] make known that I may provlde(?) for Its . ... 

5 , [Ea] opened his mouth 

6, And said to his servant; 


0. The message which I 

9. Guard thou (It). 

13. Vail, listen to 

11. Reed hut, guard all my words! 

12, Destroy (thy) house, build a shin. 

1?. Disregard (thy) goods, 

14. And save (thy) llfel 

15 . The ship which thou shalt build. 

Prom here to the colophon on column vlli virtually everything 

Is destroyed. On column 11 the vord kupru , "pitch," and the first 
four letters of the name Atramtjaals are still preserved. 


about to give thee 


:l<il 
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Column vlil 

(Beginning lost} 

390 (lines on the tablet) [. 


1. 


]- 


* * * 


23 


total of the tablet 


not counting the lines of the 


* 4 * -j 




colophon. 




I.e 


the eleventh year of Ammizaduga's reign. 
^^Reading zl-jk-rl (!)-la 

text 


* F 


as suggested by Dr. F. W, Gears. 




Hi 


1-J 



no 
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4:i 




1,245 (lines) [-] 


Total: 

Of throe tablets. 


7 


4 


By the hand of Elllt-Aya 
The mouth of Iyyar, [the ... day]. 

The year when Ammlzafduga, the king], 
[His] Image 


the assistant scribe. 


5 




26 


7 


Fragment No, III 
(Beginning broken avay) 


1 , 


like the vault(?) [._]. 

[..„*] strong above and b[elov], 

.] close [, , ,.], 

at the appointed time, of which I vill Inform th[ee]. 
Enter [the ship] and shut the door of the ship. 

[Bring ln]to It thy grain, thy goods and chattels; 

Th[y wife], thy family, thy relations 

[Game] of the field (and) beasts of the field 
herbs * 


2 , 


3* 


4- [ 


* * i 


5 . 


6 . 


7 * 


a. 


and the craftsmen, 

as many as ea 


9- 


27 


10 , [I vill s]end unto thee, and they shall guard thy door, 

11, [Atr]ahasls opened his mouth and said, 

12, [3pea]kiog to Ea, [his] lord: 

[Nejver have I built a ship [,.,.]. 

14. Draw a defslgn of it on the grjound, 

15 . That I may look upon the [deeljgn and [build] the chip. 

16 , [,.,.] on the ground d[rav(?) 

17* [Then I vill carry out(?)] what thou has commanded [me to 

do ]. 


13 - 


(Remainder broken avay) 


26 


Since almost all of the date formula is destroyed, it is 
Impossible to"aay whether It refers to the fifth, the ninth, the 
twelfth, the fifteenth, or the seventeenth year of Ammlsaduga's 
reign, as the term alam t "Image," occurs In the date formulas of 
all these years (see" HeallexIkon der Assyrlologle , II, 189-91)- 
In viev of the fact that 


y the same scribe 


la text was written 
the twelfth year seems to be the most 


vho copied fragment No. I 
likely. 


2 ^This undoubtedly means that the animals shall remain in 
, In the ship. 


doors 
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Fragment No, IV 

Column 1 

(Beginning broken away) 

[When the second ye]ar [arrived ,,,.], 

[When the thi]rd year [arrived]. 

The people changed In their [.,,.], 

When the fourth year sr[rived, ,,,.] their , vere In 
straits. 

Their vide [*.,] became narrow. 

The people [vanjdered about in the streets downcast, 

Vhen the fifth year arrived 

20 

trance of the mother; J 

(But) the mother does not open h[er] door to the daughter. 

The daughter lo[oks] upon the balances of the mother; 

[The mother] looks upon the balances of the daughter. 

When the sixth year arrived, they prepared [the daughter] for 

a meal. 

For food they prepared the child. 

One house [devoured] the other. 

Like unto the ghost(s) of the dead 
covered], 

The peonle [lived] vith bated [breath]. 

They took a message [.,..). 

(Remainder almost completely destroyed) 


25- 


26, 


27- 




29 * 


28 


50 , 


the daughter looks for the en 


51. 


52. 


55. 


50 


54, 


55. 


56, 


Full were the [,.,,], 


57. 


51 


58, 


their faces [vere 


32 


59. 


53 


40, 




2 % vidently forsaken by her husband because of the famine, 
the daughter returns to the home of her mother. 

All disinterestedness has ceased; everyone expecte full 

weight and measure from the other, even the mother from the daugh 
ter, and vice versa. 


30 


31 


Reading ahe-dim me-te, 


Reading and translation uncertain, 
and the Ollgamesh Epic, Tablet VIII, col. 


32 


Cf. col, 11, 51 


il, 17- 


33 


After six years of punishment the people became Quiet and 
vere granted rest and prosperity, but after a certain period they 
again disturbed the peace of Enlil (cf. col. Hi) and vere af¬ 
flicted anev. 
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Column 11 

(Beginning vantlng) 

29. Above [Adad made scarce his rain]; 

30. Bel[ow] (the fountains) vere stopped, [bo that the flood did 

not rise at the source], 

31. The fle[Id dlml]nished [Its products], 

32* [it turned the breast of] Nlsaba, [During the nights the 

fields became white]; 

33. [The wide-open plain b]rought forth saflt;^* 1 

revolted], 

3*1. [3o that no plant came forjth, [no] gral[n sprouted]* 

35* [Disease vas let loose upon the people], 

36. [The womb vaa closed, so that It could not bring forth a 

child]. 


35 


her bosom 


37 * [ 

30- [When the second year arrived, , .**] the supply* 

39- [When the third year] arrived, 

40, [The people] changed [In their ....]* 

41, [When the fourth year arrived, 

straits , 

42, [Their vide ...] became narrow, 

43* [The people wandered about] In the streets [downcast], 

[When the fifth year arrived], the daughter looks for [the 

entrance of] the mother; 

45* (But) [the mother does not op]en her door [to the daughter]* 

46. [The daughter] looks upon [the balances of the mother]; 

47 . The mother looks upon [the balances of the daughter], 

40, [When the sixth year arrived, they prepared] the daughter 

for a meal, 

49 . [For food] they prepared [the child]. 

50, [Full vere the ,,*,]* One [house] devoured the other, 

51, [Like unto the ghosts of the dead their faces] were covered- 

52 . [The people] lived [with bated] brefeth. 

53- [The vise] man Atrahasis 


] 


* *] their [, * , ] were In 


f- i 


44* 


this translation of ldranu see Smith In Revue d’Assyrl 

Under the^ Influence of the drought, the 


ologle , XXII, 63-64. 


ground became covered with salt. 


^3The bosom of Nlsaba, whence the fields of grain derived 

their nourishment. 
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56 


[to Ea, his lord]; 


Turns his thoughts 
[He speaks] with his god, 

[His lord 
[,..,] the gate of his god, 

B 7 the river he plaoes his bed, 

[,,..) the raln(?) .- 


54. 


55- 


57 


]* 


speaks vlth him. 


56* 


57. 


58 


58 . 


59 . 


* * 


Column ill 

(Beginning broken off) 


1. 


59 


1 b dlsturfbed]; 


[Because of] their noise he 
[Because of] their tumult he cannot catch any [sleep]. 


2 , 


40 


5* 


4. 


[Enljll held a meeting. 

[He sa]ld to the gods, 

"Great Is the noise of mankind, 

[Because of their] noise I 

[Because of th]elr [tu]mult I cannot catch any sleep. 

[.,..] let there be malaria, 

[Instantaneous ]ly the pestilence shall put an end to their 
noiseJ 

[Like] a storm let It blow upon them, 

[3ick]nese 
[..,.] there vas malaria. 

[Inatan]taoeousLy the pestilence put an end to their noise. 


hie sons: 


5- 


6 , 


disturbed; 


7. 


r.*771 


41 


8. 


9- 


10 . 


11 . 


larla, disease! 


12 . 


headache 


ufil 


13- 


14, 


56 


Lit.: His ear Is opened. 


57 


After the clay of the tablet vas nearly dry, the scribe 

wrote la-shft ("there is or vas nothing"} on the blank space be- 

shG ("vlth him") and 1-ta-mu ("he speaks' 1 ) to Indicate 
for some reason, that the original from which he had copied had an 
unlnserlbed apace between these tvo expressions. In the parallel 
passage, col. 111 , 20 , this remark is not found. 


tween 


t-t 


58 


Apparently for the purpose of securing rain by means of en¬ 
chantment, for which he undoubtedly had the blessing of Ea, his 
lord. Atra^asls evidently vas successful In his efforts; but, since 
tbe people became as hilarious and tumultuous as before, they were 
punished again. 

59 Enltl. 


*°Llt.: [Sleep] does not. catch him. Reading 1 
[ ahl-tu ] {bo Smith Id Reirue d J Aaeyrlologle . XXII, 5 


a-ba-su 


7 ). 


k Hit. 


: Sleep does not catch me. 
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15■ [Like] a storm It blew upon them, 

16, [3ic]kness, headache, malaria, disease. 

17* [The vi]se man Atarljasls 

18, Turns his thoughts [to] Ea, his [lord]* 

19 . [He s]peaks vlth hla god; 

20* [Hla lord], Ea, speaks vlth him* 

21. Atarhaais opened hla mouth, saying 

22, To Ea, his lord: 

"Lord, mankind groans. 

24 * Your [anger{?)] consumes the land. 

25, 0 Lord Ea, mankind groans, 

26, [The anger{?)] of the gods consumes the land, 

27 * [.,.,] ye have created us, 

28, [Let] sickness, headache, malaria, (aQd) disease [be cut] 

off, ,f 

29 * [Ea opened his mouth and] said to Atarhaais, as he addressed 

him: 

"[**.]. In the land. 

31 ♦ pray to your goddess , rr 

32-36, (Destroyed) 

37- [Enlll] held a meeting (and) said to the gods, his sons: 

]. do not place them* 

39- [The people] have not become fever, (but) are more numerous 

tban before* 

40. [Because of] their noise I am disturbed; 

41* [Because of] their tumult I canQOt catch any sleep, 

42, Let the fig tree [be cut] off for the people, 

43- fI q] their bellies let vegetables be wanting. 

44. Above let Adad make scarce his rain; 

45* Belov [let (the fountains } be] stopped, so that the flood 

cannot rise at the source, 

46. [Let] the field diminish Its products; 

47 . [Let] It turn the breast of Hlsaba. During the nights let 

the fields become white; 

48. Let the vide-open plain bring forth salt. 


23 . 


30. 


42 


38* 


. 


* * 


42 


As Indicated by vhat follows, Atra^sls again effected a 

, since men again Incurred the dle- 
they were punished for the fourth time. 


cessation of the plague; hut 
pleasure of Enlll, 
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43 


4g. Let her bosom 

grain may sprout. 

50. Let disease be let loose upon the people. 

51 . Let [the vomh] be closed, that it bring forth do child." 

52. They cu[t off] the fig tree for the people, 

53- Id their bellies vegetables became wanting. 

54 . Above Adad made scarce his rain; 

55 . Belov (the fountains) were stopped, so that the flood could 

not rise at the source. 

56 . The field diminished its products; 

57 . It turned the breast of Hisaba, During the alghts the fields 

became white; 

58 . The wide-open plain brought forth salt; her bosom revolted, 

59 . 3 o that no plant came forth, no grain sprouted; 

60. Disease was let loose upon the people. 

6 1. The womb was closed, so that It could not bring forth a child. 


revolt, that no plant may come forth, no 


Column Iv 


(Beginning destroyed) 

[-,,.] they kisr d her feet, 

[Saying: 


8 - 


The creatress of 

[The lady] of all the gods be thy name!" 

[They vent] to the house of destiny, 

[Rln]igUcu, (that is,) Ea, (and) vise Mama, 

[Fourteen v]omhs were gathered together. 

To tread upon the clay before her. 

[.*-.] said Ea, as he repeatedly recited the incantation, 

caused her to recite [the incanta]tion as he sat before 


nkind] ve call thee. 


9- 


1 1 1 ■-! 


10 - 


11 . 


12 , 


13. 


14 . 


L5- 


16 - 




her. 


44 


17- [ 


recited] the incantation, 
her incantation, 

she] threw upon her clay. 

[Fourteen ple]ces she pinched off; seven pieces she laid on 
the right. 

Seven pieces she laid on the left; between them she placed 
a brick. 


After she had recited 


18. 


19 - 


20. 


43 


The bosom of Hisaba. 


44 


Var.: completed. 
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opened Its navel, 

[*,,, she] then called the vise vomen(?) # 

[Seven a]nd seven wombs; seven created men, 

[Seven] created vomen, 

The womb(a ), the creatresses of destiny, 

They complete them, (yea), them{?);^ 

Them(?) they complete before her. 

The forma of the people Kami forms. 

In the house of the bearing one the woman In travail shall 
let the brick lie for seven days, 

from the temple of Mah 
They that are angry(?) let them rejoice In the house of the 
woman In travail. 

As the bearing one gives birth. 

May the mother of the child give birth by herself. 

(Remainder broken away) 


21 , 


22 , 


25 - 


24 , 


25 - 


26 , 


27- 


20 . 


29* 


30. 


the wise Maml, 


#■ * 


31- 


32. 


46 


33* 


The Deluge Account of Derossus 


The latest known Babylonian deluge version is that of Beros- 
oub, a priest of Marduk at Babylon, It Is taken from the history 

of Babylonia which he compiled from native documents and published 
in Greek about 275 B.C, His writings have perished, but extracts fi 

his history have survived to our day. Of his account of the flood 
we have two excerpts, both of which are. In turn, based upon an e*- 

B.C, ), The first 


cerpt made by Alexander Polyhlstor (last century 
and more important of the two reads as follows: ^ 


48 


After the death of Ardatffa 


his son Xisuthros reigned for 
64,800 years; under him a great deluge took place; the story has 


^he people(?) (cf. line 28), 

may the delivery be so easy that no assistance Is 


46 


I.e, 


required. 


47 


Text In Eusebl chronicorum llbrl duo , ed, Alfred Schoene, 

/ cois; 20-24. Translated by A, M. Harmon in 

pp. o2-83; Rogers, op, clt 
op. cit., pp, 200-201; and others. 


Vol. I (Berlin 


1B75 


pp, 109-12; Ehellng 


* f 


* > 


in Gressmann 


48 


On column 10 of the work from which we have taken the present 
story, Eusebius calls thls^klng StiartSs ( ’ffriapTTK )* which Is a 
corruption of OpartBs ( 'QjtopTric ), corresponding to the Babylonian 
Ubara-Tutu, Both Ardates and Gpartes may go back to a form Gpar- 
dat3s, or the like (cf. Jacobsen, on. alt 


p. 75 , Q. 32 ). 


■ I 
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4g 


appeared to him In (his) sleep 


been recorded as follows: 
end revealed (to him) that on the fifteenth of the month Dalsloa 


Kronos 


50 


He therefore commanded 

and end of all 


mankind would be destroyed by a deluge. 

(him) to aet down in writing the beginning, middle 


51 


to bury (these writings) In 3ippar 


the city of the 


things 

aun(-god); to build a boat, and to go aboard it with his relatives 
and close friends; to store up In It food and drink, to put Into It 


winged and four-footed, and 

If asked whither he was sailing 


when all wao 

he should 


also living creatures 
made ready, to set sail. 

To the gods. In order to pray that it may be well with man 
He obeyed and built a boat 


ay: 


52 


five stadia 


In length and two 
stadia In width; all these orders he carried out and embarked with 


kind l 




(his) wife and children and his close friends. 

After the deluge had occurred, Xlsuthros let go some birds as 
soon as It ceased; but as they found no food nor a place to alight 

After certain days Xlsuthros again let 


they returned to the ship, 
the birds go; these again returned to the ship, but with their feet 


stained with mud, Hut, when they were let go for the third time, 

they did not again return to the ship. Xlsuthros concluded that 
land had appeared; and, unstopping a part of the seams of the ship 
and perceiving that the ship had grounded upon a certain mountain, 

he disembarked with (his) wife, (his) daughter, and the pilot; and 
after he had prostrated himself to the ground, had built an altar, 

and had sacrificed to the gods, he disappeared with those who had 

disembarked from the ship. Those who had remained on the ship dis¬ 
embarked when Xlsuthros and his companions did not return, aod 

sought him, calling (him) by name; but Xlsuthros himself never ap¬ 
peared to them; however, a voice came from the air, commanding them 
to be god-fearing, as was proper; for because of his piety he had 
gone to dwell with the gods, and his wife and (his) daughter 
and the pilot had received a share in the same honor, (The voice) 


49 


Corresponding to the Babylonian Ea, 

Corresponding roughly to the month of Hay. 

A town in northern Babylonia, ttie text has Blsp&ra through 


50 


51 


out. 


52 


The Armenian version has "fifteen stadia, 
a scribal error, which may be due to the preceding date 
fifteenth of the month Dalsloa" (so Paul Haupt in Beltrft 
Assyrlologle. X, Heft 2 [1927], 26). 




Thle is probably 

on the 
e zur 
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told them also that they should go back to Babylon and 

decreed unto them by fate, that they should recover the writings 
at Sl.pper and paaa (them) on to men; alao that the land where they 
were belonged to Armenia. 

When they had heard these things 

to Babylon. 

Armenia some part still remains In the mountains of the Gordyaeans 


as had bea^ 


they aacrlflced to the gods 
But of this shin that grounded In 


53 


and vent on foot 


In Armenia, and aome get pitch from the shin by scraping (It) off, 
and use it for amulets. 


These 


then, vent to Babylon, dug un the 
writings at Slppar, founded many cities, erected temples, and re~ 
built Babylon, 


The second excerpt, which Abydenus (probably second century 
A,D* ) made on the basis of Polyhlsto^s epitome 


5« 


runs thus; 


55 


After him reigned others, (among them) alao Sisithroa, 

whom Kronos foretold that on the fifteenth of Daislos there would 

occur copious rains; (wherefore) he commanded (him) to hide all 

available writings in Sippar, the city of the sun(-god). 
as Slsithros had carried out these commands, he sailed for Armenia 


to 


As soon 


56 


and Immediately the rainstorms sent by the god came upon him. 

The third day, after the rain had subsided, he sent forth (some) 
of the birds to determine whether they could see land emerging sorar 


where from the water; but (the birds,) greeted by an unbounded nos 

(and) at a loss where they should allght, returned to Ststthros, 

and others after them (did likewise). 

for they returned with their feet full of mud 

But the vessel In Armenia 


But when uDon the third trl 


the 


he succeeded 
gods removed him from the ken of man. 


53 


Thus the Armenian version. The Greek haa by a roundabout 
( irept^ ) - 


way 


5 1 * 


3ee P. Schnabel, Berossos und die babylonlsch-hellenlatlachf; 
Llteratur (Leipzig and Berlin, 1925)," pp. 164 ff* Text in Eusebi 

cbronlcorum llbrl duo , ed. Bchoene, Vol. I, cola. 32-3^- Trans 

lated by H. Uaener, '5le Slntfluthsagen (Bonn, 1099)* P- 15* and 

B. Bonkamp, Die Blbel lm Llchte der Kellschrlftforachung (Reckling* 
hauaen, 1939)> PP- 13 

^Identical with Xlauthroa. A few lines preceding our text, 
Abydenus calls him 31authros. 

Lit.: and immediately the things from the god came upon him 
The god referred to evidently ia the chief god of the pantheon, annr 

not Kronos (l.e., not Ea), 


2 . 
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furnished the Inhabitants vlth wooden amulets to vard off evil. 


Ishtar's Descent to the Underworld 


The myth treating of Ishtar's descent to the realm of the dead 
has been transmitted to us both In Sumerian and In Semitic Babylonl 

The Sumerian version Is Inscribed on tablets excavated at Nlp- 


an. 


pur and dating from about 2000 B.C. 
lines In the Sumerian recension is still rather uncertain and since 

much of the text Is repetition, we shall not publish a translation 
of the Sumerian account In these pages but shall 
reader a summary of the more salient points, 
the Sumerian story runs as follows. 

For unspecified reasons, Ishtar 

tablets, forsakes heaven and earth and her seven favorite temples 
In Babylonia In order to descend to the underworld. 

herself with all the appropriate divine decrees 
In her queenly robes, puts on her crown or tiara 
vlth costly jewels, and is ready to enter the abode of the dead. 

But fearing that her older sister and bitter enemy, Ereahklgal 

will put her to death 

that If after three days and three nights 

he la to go to the temple 
vlth tearful eyes, to plead vlth the great god 

Enlil to restore Ishtar to life and to rescue her from the realm 
of death. 


Since the meaning of numerous 


Instead, gJve the 
In brief outline 




57 




called Inanna on the Sumerian 




She provides 
dresses herself 
bedecks herself 






the 




queen of the underworld 
her vizier, Hlnshuburra 


Ishtar Instructs 








she has not returned to the upper world 
Ekur In Nippur and 






If Enlil refuses to come to her aid, he Is to go to Ur 

and to repeat his plea before Hanna, the great Sumerian moon-god. 

he Is to go to Eridu and present the same 

He knows the food of life 

He will surely restore Ishtar 


And if Hanna refuses 








petltloa to Enkl, the lord of wisdom. 

he knows the water of life. 






and 
to life. 


Having taken these precautionary measures, Ishtar goes down 
Into the underworld. Aa she comes near Ereahklgal'a palace of 
lapis lazuli, she calls out: 
the house! 
would enter: 




Open the house, gatekeeper, open 
Open the house, Netl, open the house! I, all alone 

The gatekeeper then Inquires as to her Identity and 






A 


57 


For the most recent transliteration, translation, and dis¬ 
cussion of the Sumerian version see Kramer 1 a study in the Proceed 

of the Ameri can Philosophical Soclet 
295-^1^ (cf• also 


LXJOCV, Ho. 5 (TOU 
Philadelphia, Ipkt] 




umerian 


010 




PP- $3 


)■ 
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the reason for her coming. 

Queen of Heaven and, giving a fictitious reason, tells him that 


Ishtar answers him that she Is the 


she has come to witness the funeral rites of Ereshicigal 1 3 husband, 
Ougalanna, who has met with a violent death. 


The gatekeeper re¬ 
ports her presence to Ereshklgal and, upon Instructions from his 
mistress, leads her through the seven gates of the lover world. 


But each time she passes through a gate, a cart of her apparel la 
taken away. In spite of her protests* 


After having passed through 


the seventh and final gate she Is brought stark naked before Eresh- 
klgal, the queen of the underworld, and 
Judge 




the Anunnaki, the seven 
The Anunnaki fasten their 




of the underworld* 




eyes upnn 


her, the eyes of death," and lahtar dies* 

After three days and three nights have passed without lahtar 1 a 
return, Nlnshuburra, in conformity with his Instructions, anproache 
the various gods mentioned by Ishtar with the request to restore hi 
mistress to life, Enlll and Nanna, as Ishtar had suspected, turn 

a deaf ear to his plea. But Enkl, distressed at what has happened, 
comes to the rescue of Ishtar* He creetes two belnga called kur - 

alatur, respectively* To the former he Intrusts "the 
food of life'* and to the latter "the water of life," with Instruc¬ 
tions to descend to the nether world and to sprinkle this life- 

giving food and water upon the dead body of Ishtar* These Instruc¬ 
tions they carry out, and Ishtar Is restored to life* lahtar then 
aaoends to the earth, accompanied by a host of demons 

she wanders from one city to another* 
of the Sumerian version breaks off. 


arra and 


with whom 
Here the preserved portion 




56 


The Semitic account of Ishtar's descent to the abode of the 
dead has come down to us In two recensions 
Ashur recensions. 


the Nineveh and the 
The tablets of the Nlnevite version were found 




59 


56 


Albright, In the Bulletin of the American Schools of Orients 

, Id comparing Ishtar 1 s resurrection 
attaches greet significance to the three-day 

But the Bumerlan myth relates mere! 


Research , No* 79 , p, 21 
with that of Christ 
period mentioned In this text, 
that after three days and three nights Nlnshuburra began to make th 
rounds of the gods and does not Indicate In any way when Ishtar ac¬ 
tually roee from the dead* This point should not be overlooked. 


n. 






-^Text published by Elng In Cuneiform Texts ,.. 

FIs* 45 - 48 , and Ebellng Id KellscHrlfttexte aus Aesur ro llglflaen 

ranelate 


Vol* XV 




4 J 


Inhalts (Leipzig, 1919-2}), No* l ana p* 

6 d, clt., pp. BO-91; 3- Oeller In OrientalistIsche Llteraturzeltung 

“ ; Ebellng 


ensen 




(1917)# cols. 41 ff*; Rogers, op. clt 

pp. 206 - 10 ; and others. 


pp. 


01* 


► I 
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rig the ruins of Ashurbanlpal 1 s library and date from about the 

while the tablet from Ashur 
The Semitic story of Ishtar'a descent 

reads as 


Qlldle of the seventh century B.C 

may be considerably older, 
differing quite substantially from the Sumerian account 


* I 


follows; 


(Obverse) 

1. To the land of no return, the land of [Ereshkigal( 7 )] 

2 . Ishtar, the daughter of Sin, [turned] her attention; 

7 . Yea, the daughter of Sin turned [her] attention 

To the dar* house, the dwelling of Irkal[la]; 

5 * To the house from which he who enters never goes forth; 

6 , To the road whose path does not lead back; 

7. To the house In which he who enters Is bereft of lifght]; 

ft? 

0. Vhere dust Is their food (and) clay their sustenance; 

Where) they see no light (and) dwell In darkness; 

10* (Vhere) they are clad like birds with garments of wings; 

f.~K 

11 , (Vhere) over door (and) bolt dust has spread. 

12. When Ishtar arrived at the door of the land of no return, 

17* She said (these) words to the doorkeeper: 

0 doorkeeper, open the door! 

15. Open the door that I may enter! 

16. If thou vllt not open the*door that I may enter, 

17 * I will smash the door (and) break the bolt; 

18 . I will smash the doorpost and remove the doors. 

19 * I will cause the dead to rise that they may eat as the living 


60 


61 




3 . 


1 


64 


14. 


^^Ereahklgal was the queen of the underworld, 

Breshklgal, As Indicated by the last part of this 
epic, the purpose of Ishtar'e descent to the nether world was to 
bring back her brother, Tamnrut, the dead god of vegetation. But 
■he was imprisoned by Breshklgal and became herself one of the dead. 

If they cannot get anything else (of. lines 31-56). 

] alienee la poured out.” 


61 


Irka 11a 




63 


Tbe Aeayrlaa recension odds: [ 


* * I * 




gate of the city in the land of no return. 
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□65 


20 , 


3o that the living vill be more numerous than the dead. 
The doorkeeper opened hia mouth and said, 

Speaking to great Ishtar: 

"Hold on, my lady, do not tear It 
I vill go (and) announce thy name to Queen E[reshk]lgal. 


21 * 


66 


22 , 


67 


2 }. 


down! 


24, 


The doorkeeper entered and said [to] Ereshfkigal]: 

"This la it: 


25, 


Thy sister Iahtar Iis standingl at [the door], 


26 , 


27 * 


She who holds the great festivals 
terraoean waters before Ea, the k[ing]." 

When Ereahkigal heard this. 

Her face turned yellow like unto a cut-down tamarisk; 

Her lips turned black like unto broken-down kun~?nu ( -reeds )» 
"What has prompted her heart (to come) to me? 
turned her thoughts to me? 

This is it: 

Instead of bread I 
drink turbid water! 

I am to veep over the men vho had to leave (their) wives be- 
hind! 


vho stirs up the sub 


28, 


29- 


30, 


31, 


Vhat has 


68 


to drink water with the Anunnakl! 




32- 


ljpi 


to eat clay; lostead of beer I an to 


33. 


Tin 


3*. 


to veep over the maidens vho were torn from the laps of 
their lovers! 


35- I 


-111 


65 


Thus the Ashur version, Ishtar threatens to restore the 
dead to life and to return them to the earth, so that they may 
again eat and drink as before. The number of the living would thus 

be increased while the number of the dead would be correspondingly 
decreased (Oeller in Orlentailstlsche Literaturzeltung , Vol, XI, 
col. 48), Should the underworld be Emptied of its dead, the offer 
ings for the spirits in the lover region would cease, and Ereshkiga. 

and her court would have to starve. The Nlnevlte recension has: 
"That the dead (i,e,, those vho have been released from the under¬ 
world) may be more numerous than the living! 

^^Var.: to lady Ishtar. 


67 


The door. 


68 


Vol. XX, 


Cf. Oeller In Orientalistische Literaturzeltung , 
ool. 67* Z, 32. 

^The administrators of Justice In the underworld. 
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to veep over the tender Infant vho vas snatched avay 
before Its time; 

Go, doorkeeper, open the door for her; 

^9. Treat her In accordance with the ancient lavs!" 

9 . The doorkeeper vent (and) opened the door for her, 

AO, "Enter, ay lady, that the undervorld may greet thee vlth 

jubilation; 

au That the palace of the land of do return may rejoice before 

thee! " 

A?, The first door he made her enter, he looeenedf ?) the great 

crovn on her head (and) took (It) off, 

"Vhy, 0 doorkeeper, hast thou taken the great crovn from 

nry head? ” 

AA. "Enter, my lady, thus are the lavs of the Lady of the 

Ondervorld, 

A 5 , The second door he made her enter, he looaened{?) the pen¬ 
dants on her ears (and) took (them) off, 

* 6 . n Vhy, 0 doorkeeper, hast thou taken the pendants from mine 


Vi. 1 


Liu 


70 


37. 




A3, 


*71 


Ay. "Enter, my lady, thus are the lavs of the Lady of the 

Undervorld,* 

AS. The third door he made her enter, he looeened(?) the chalne 

around her neck (and) took (them) off, 

"Why, 0 doorkeeper, hast thou taken the chalna from around 
my neck?" 

"Enter, my lady, thus are the lave of the l^dy of the 
Underworld. " 

51- The fourth door he made her enter, he looeenedf?) the orna¬ 
ments on her boeom (and) took (them) off k 
"Vhy, 0 doorkeeper, haet thou taken the ornaments from my 
bosom?" 


*9- 


50 . 


52 . 


Ereshklgal evidently fears that lehtar has come to release 

Should the dead he set free and be 

such action vould re 


the dead from the undervorld. 
enabled to return to the land of the living 

suit In the discontinuation of the offerings for the nether vorld 

and vould mean that Ereshklgal and her court vould have to eat clay 
Instead of bread aod drink turbid water Instead of beer, 

would indeed be sufficient reason vhy she should veep over the lose 
of the dead. 


This 


That sort of thing Ereshklgal Is detemlned to prevent. 


71 


lit lrsltlm 


tlm. 
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53- Enter, my lady, thus are the lava of the Lady of the 

Unde IvorId." 

54. The fifth door he made her enter, he loosenedf?) the 

72 

girdle with the blrthstones on her hlpa (and) took (It) 
off. 

55 . "Why, 0 doorkeeper, hast thou taken the girdle with the 

blrthstones from my hlpa?” 

56 . "Enter, my lady, thua are the lava of the Lady of the 

Underworld. N 

57- The sixth door he made her enter, he loosened( ? ) the 

bracelets on her hands and feet (and) took (them) off. 

58 . "Why, 0 doorkeeper, hast thou taken the bracelets from 

my hands and feet?" 

59* "Enter, my lady, thus are the lavs of the Lady of the 

Undervorld. " 

60. The seventh door he made her enter, he looaened(?) the 

breechcloth on her body (and) took (it) off. 

61. "Why, 0 doorkeeper, hast thou taken the breechcloth from 

my body?" 

62. "Enter, my lady, thus are the lavs of the Lady of the 

Underworld. H 

63 . As soon as Ishtar had descended to the land of no return, 

64. Ereshklgal sav her and became enraged in her presence. 

65 . (And) Ishtar, without a momenta reflection, rushed at hen 

66. Ereshkigal opened her mouth and said, 

67* Addressing (these) words to Namtar, her vizier: 

68. "Go, Eamtar, lock [her] un [In] ray [palace]I 

69 . Let loose against her sixty ma[ladies, against] Ishtar: 

70. Malady of the eyes [against] her [eyes]; 

71. Malady of the sides ag[alnst] her [aides]; 

72. Malady of the feet agfainst] her [feet]; 

73- Malady of the inwards agfainst her inwards]; 

74, Malady of the head ag[alnst her head], 

75 , Against her altogether, agaln[st her vhole body]!" 

76 . After Lady Ishtar [has descended to the land of do return], 

77. Taurus non (lam) sallt In vaccam, [aslnuo non (lam) implet 


73 


72 


An amulet vorn to facilitate delivery, 

^Thle line refers to the lnnennost part of the land of no 


return. 
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], 


asl 

[Vlr Qon (lam) gravldat] puellam Id via; 
The man lay (alone} [la hl9 chamber 

side ], 


>1^1 i,l 


8 . 


the 


laeo lay on her 


79- 


i.T:l 


7* 


. llay [-1. 


30. [. 


4 4 


{Reverse ) 


The countenance of Fapsukkal 
was fallen, hia face [darkened]. 

Re was clad Id a mourn 1 tig garment (and) vore long hair, 

and ve[pt], 


the vizier of the great gods 


1 . 


2 , 


75 


went before 31 q, his father 


7* 


PapsuJLfcal 

[Els] tears flowing before Ba f the king: 

"Ishtar has descended to the underworld, (but) she h&a not 




5. 


come up (again ), 

Ever since Ishtar has descended to the land of ao return, 
Taurus doc (lam) sallt In vaccam, aslous non (lam) Lmplet 


6 * 


76 


7 - 




Vlr non (lam) gravldat puellam Id via; 

9. The maa lies (alone) In his chamber, 

10. The maiden lies on her side." 

11. Then Ea, the king, conceived an Image In his vise heart, 

a 77 

12. And created Asushuoamlr , 11 a eunuch. 

!}♦ "Come, Astishunamlr, set thy face toward the gate of the land 

of no return! 

1A, The seven doors of the land of no return shall be opened 

before thee. 

15 . Ereshjclgal shall see thee and rejoice before thee. 

16. When her heart has become quiet, and her mind Is glad 

17- Let her svear by the great gods. 

18. (Then) lift up thy head (and) turn thy attention to the 

balzlggii -vateraJclp, (saying): 


8 . 


78 




7* 


Ishtar was the goddess of love; during her absence In the 
realm of the dead all propagation ceased. 

3o the Ashur tablet. 


75 


The Rlnevlte text has: Shamash. 

On this translation of sh&-ra see B. Landsberger In 
rift fur Assyrlologle, xtl f1933)- 228. 


76 


77 


Instead of Apfishuaam1r 


the Ashur version consistently 


has Afnamer. 


7Q V 


ar.: unto thee. 
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I 


19, f O Lady, let them give me the 

may drink: water therefrom! 1 

20, When Ereshklgal heard this, 

go 

21* 3he smote her lap and hit her finger: 

22* "Thou hast expressed a desire which must not he desired! 

23* Come, Asushunamlr, I will curse thee with a mighty curse! 

(The Ashur version has* "Come, Aanamer, I will decree for 
thee a destiny that shall not he forgotten! A destiny will I 
decree for thee that shall not he forgotten throughout eternity!") 

24. The food In the gutters(?) of the city shall he thy food, 

25 . The severs(?) of the city shall be thy drlnklng-place1 

26. The shade of the wall shall he thy dwelling-place, 

27 . The threshold shall be thy habitation! 

26. The drunken and the thirsty (alike) shall smite thy cheek!" 

29* Ereshklgal opened her mouth and said, 

30, Addressing (these) words to Hamtar, her vizier: 

31, "Go, Hamtar, knock at Egalglna. 

32, Bedeck the thresholds with laerltu -stooer^ 

33* Bring forth the Anunnakl and let (them) he seated upon golde 

throne(s), 

34. Sprinkle Ishtar with the water of life and tajte her away 

from my presence," 

33* Hamtar vent (and) knocked at Egalglna. 

36* He bedecked the thresholds with laerltu -stone. 

37- He brought forth the Anunnakl and let (them) be seated upon 

golden throne(s ). 


u-vaterskln, that I 


79 


81 


82 


32 


7^1t would seem that Aeushunamir, whose name signifies 
going forth Is brilliant," was sent to the nether world to enchant 
Ereshklgal with his beauty and thus to win her favor. Thereupon 
he was to make Ereshklgal swear that ehe would grant him anything 
he desired of her. Having accomplished this, he was to ask for th 
bal z lqqu -veterskln, which obviously contained "the water of life," 
Once in possession of this water,. Aaushunamir apparently was to 
free Ishtar by sprinkling some of this water upon her (cf, lines 
34 and 38 and the Sumerian version). 

kigal was forced to comply, in the final analysis 
request aiming at the release of Ishtar; hut this release she gran 
through Hamtar, her vizier, and not by letting Aaushunamir sprinkl 
Ishtar with the water of life. 

0 O Var. 


His 


Because of her oath, Eresh- 

vlth AsOshunam 1 


; thigh. 

The palace of Justice and the dwelling of the Anunnakl. 
02 Var. : of 


81 


aerltu-atone. 
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He sprinkled Ishtar with the water of life and took her 
away from her presence. 


[,.*,] 1 Q-o , Nam ter, [ ta ] ke [Ishtar] 
[But l]f she does not pa[y thee] her ransom price, [hr] log 

Hamtar took her eway and [. 

He caused her to go out through the first door and returned 
to her the breechcloth of her body. 

He caused her to go out through the second door and returned 
to her the bracelets of her hands and feet. 


(The Ashur version adds: 


away. 

her back here. 


83 


• ]. ) 


ft * 


^9* 


40, 


He caused her to go out through the third door and returned 
to her the girdle with the blrthetonee for her hipa. 

He caused her to go out through the fourth door and returned 

to her the oroaments of her bosom. 

Be caused her to go out through the fifth door and returned 
to her the chaine from around her neck. 

He caused her to go out through the sixth door and returned 
to her the pendants from her ears. 

He caused her to go out through the seventh door and returned 

to her the great crown from her head, 

"If she does not pay thee her ransom price 
said,] n brlng [her] back here. 

Ae for Tammuz, [her] youthful husband, 

Wash (him) with pure water (and) anoint (him) with precious 
oil. 


41, 


42. 


4 1 „ 


44 . 


45. 


46 . 


(Ereshklgal had 


84 


85 


47. 


48. 


49 . Clothe him with a red garment (and) let him play upon the 

flute of lapis lazuli [. ,. . ], 

50 . Let the courtesans out his mind 


86 


87 


at ease(? ). 


03 


In the Nlnevite recension this line follows after line 4^. 

That Ishtar paid her ransom price and was released Is clear 
from lines 39-45, In the Sumerian version it Is expressly stated 
that Ishtar ascended from the nether world. 

See the note on Tablet VI:46 of the Ollgamesh Epic. 

The Aahur text has [ ka-bIt-11 ]- 1- ahu . The corresponding 
expression in the Nlnevite recension ought therefore probably to 
be read kab-ta-a [ a-su ]. 

Tammuz, as the personification of vegetation, which dies 
in the burning summer heat and rises to new life with the arrival 
of spring, was believed to descend to the underworld with the dying 
of vegetation and to rise again with the coming of erring. He* too 
Is now released and Joyfully ascends to the upper world. 


84 


85 


86 


87 
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51. [When] Bellli 00 pu[t on) her jewelry 09 

52. And [her] lap was filled vlth "eye[ston]ea, 

55- She heard the (joyful) noise of her brother; Bellli smote 

(her breast aad) [dropped(?)] her jewelry, 

5 1 ** The "eyestones" which had rilled [her lap]; 

55 - "Hy only brother, brlag qo voe upoa me! 

56 . On the day that Tammuz greets me with jubllatlon{?), that 

vlth him the flute of lapis lazuli (and) the ring 
carnellan greet me vlth Juhllatlon(?), 

57* (And) that vlth him (even) the vaillog-men and the vailing- 

women greet me vlth Jubllatlon(?), 

58 - Let the dead come up and smell the Incense! 

(Colophon:) 

59* Palace of Ashurbauipal, king of the world, king of Assyria, 

60* Whom Nabfl a[nd Tashmetum have given a vide understanding]. 


for him. 


90 


91 


of 


92 


88 


Id 0. Schroeder, Kellschrlfttexte aus Assur verschledenen 
Inhalta (Leipzig, 1920), No, 50 , col, lv, 5 , Bellli Is equated vlth 

ess Slgzaglnoa, vho In Cuneiform Texts Vol. XXrv 

(London, 1908 ), PI* 6:16, Is equ 

dess 


o 


-11®* And this god- 
Pls, 1:25 and 29 ; 20:15 and 20, and the 
116-17, Is, In turn* Identical vTth Ishtar* 




according to Ibid 

ailgameoh Epic, Tablet 
It would therefore seem that In line 51 Bellli la merely another 
name for Ishtar* 


- f 


This vould yield very good sense* 


89 


Lit,: her treasure* 


90 


Precious stones of some kind* 


91 


A tambourine Inlaid vlth carnellan? 


92 


The meaning of the last part of this story Is still uncer¬ 
tain* Perhaps ve may assume that the Babylonians and Assyrians 
conceived the situation to have been as follows; While Ishtar ar¬ 
rayed herself In costly attire, she heard the Joyful noise of the 

returning Tammuz and hie company. The arrival of her brother fills 1 
Ishtar vlth such excitement that she feared some 111 might come to 
her, or she may have feared that some 111 might befall him, Tammuz 
thus becoming In either case the unintentional cause of her distress 
And when she sav hov everything round about her broke forth In jubl' 
latiou at the return of Tammuz, her brother, she expressed the wish 1 

that also the shades of the nether world might come up and likewise* 

participate In this glorious celebration (cf. M* vitzel In 
Orlentalla, I [nev ser*, 1952 ], 85 ff* )- 
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95 


tier gal and Ereshklgal 


This myth has survived to us on tvo fragments uncovered In 

1887 at Tell Bl-Amaroa, 
gether with the Adapa legend, served as a Babylonian school text. 

fragment No* I la In the British Museum, vhlle 

fragment No. II la In the Berlin Museum, Both belong to the same 
►■blet and date from the fourteenth century B.C, The myth relates 

vlth the help of fourteen 

overpowered Ereshklgal, the queen of the underworld 


village In Upper Egypt, where It, to 


jr these nieces 




how Nergal, the god of disease and death 
plague demons 

and subsequently became her husband and the king of the underworld. 








Fragment No. I 

(Obverse) 

1. When the gods prepared a feast, 

2. They sent a messenger 
5* To their sister Ereshklgal, (saying): 

4. "Even If we should descend to thee 

5 . Thou wouldest not ascend to us. 

6 . (Therefore) send hither that someone may get thy meal." 

7. 3o [Ere]shklgal sent Namtffru, her vlzter, 

8 . N[amt]aru ascended [to] high heaven 

9 . (And) ente[red the place where] the gods [were slitting, 

10. [They arose and greeted] Namtiru, 

11. The messenger of their great [sister ] 4 

The next few lines are almost completely destroyed. However 
the subsequent passages the thread of the narrative can be 

restored as follows. When Hamtfiru, or If amtar, entered the assembly 
of the gods, all arose and greeted the messenger and representative 

of the queen of the underworld, but Nergal remained seated. This 
Insult on the part of Nergal, lamtiru reported to his mistress, who 
naturally Interpreted It as an Insult to her and therefore sent 
lamttru back to the gods demanding that Nergal be delivered up 




94 




f 


*ji 


93 


Text of fragment No. I published by C. Bezold and H, A, 
Vallls Budge ^ The Tell Bl-Amaroa Tablets^ln the^Brltlsh Museum 

Yorderaslatlache achrlftdenkrriiiar , Vol. XII (Leipzig, 1915)# Ho. 
195* Translated by J, A, Kmidtzon, Die Bl-Amarna-Tafeln (Leipzig 

1915)# Part I, pp, 969-75; Rogers 

In Qressmann, op, clt 


r^ifi 






; Ebellng 


op, o 

pp, 210 - 12 ; and 


PP* 
others. 




* f 




* I 


9 * 


Breehklgal eaonot Leave her poet In the nether vorla. 
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to her ao that ahe might put him to death* 


Fragment No* II 


26. 


The go[d vho] did Qot rise [before] my [mess]enger ( 


Saying: 

Bring to me that I may Iclll him!" 

NamtSru vent to speak to the gods* 

The gods called him to speak vith him. 

"Behold, the god vho did not rise before thee 


27 ^ 


28 . 


29 * 


30. 


31. Take him before thy lady* 

32, Namtiru counted them, and a god vas missing{?) in the rear(?' 
33* "The god vho did not rise before me is Qot here!" 

34. [*.,,] Nam taru goes [and makes] his [re]port. 

35 . "[**** I counted] them, 

36* [And a go]d [vas missing(? )] In the rear(?). 

37* [The god vho did not rise before me] vas not there*" 

Here again follov a number of badly mutilated lines* 
klgal sent to the gods once more, vith the Inexorable demand that 
Nergal be extradited* Vhen the text again becomes connected, some¬ 
one is toldi 


95 


"Take (him) to Ereshkigali 
Before Ba, his father, (saying): 

to catch me. 

She does not vant me to live* 


vee[ps and goes] 

" [Ereshkigal] is trying 


43- 


He 


44* 


96 


98 


n97 


Be not af[raid]J 

I vill give thee seven and (yet) seven de[mons(?)] 

Mutabriqu], 


45 . 


46. 


99 


47 * To go vith thee: [** 

46. Sharabdfi, [HSblsu, Tlrld, Idlbtu], 

49. Befnnu, Jlidami, Mlqlt, Beluprl], 

50. Dtamu, (and} [L?bu. These fourteen demons(?) shall go] 

51. Vith thee. 

52 * Ereshkigal, he calls: 


* * J 


[Vhen Nergal arrives at the g]ate of 

Gatekeepfer! Open] thy gate! 


95 


Ne r ga 1 * 

^Heading 1 -ba-ra-an - [ nl ] * 

Regarding ba-la 
even though this explanation 

98ga is speaking* 

The n 


97 


a-an-ni as ao unelided 1,1 permansive form 

s not entirely free from objections. 


t ■ 


99 


es of the first three demons are lost. 
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100 


that I may eater! 

The gatekeeper vent 
A god la standing at the entrance of 


Before thy lady 


Looaen the latchatrlog 
Breshkigal I 

And said to Namtfiru: 


-4, 


sent, 


tin 


the gate. 


Namtaru veu[t out]; 


56 , 


Come and lnsnect him, that he may enter. 

101 


4 < [ * * I * ] 


he said rejoicing 
My lady, [It la the god v]ho {disappeared 


S7. And when he aav him 

55. To hla [la]dy; 

59 . In [one of the) prev[lous] months and did not rise [before] 


i " 


"Bring him In! [When he] comes In I vlll kill [him]!" 

6 1. Namtaru vent out [and said to Nergal]: "Enter, my lord, 

62. Into the house or thy slater; [Joyful(?) be] thy departure, 

67. Nergal [answered and said]: 11 May thy heart rejoice In me, 

(Remainder destroyed) 


c3. 




Fragment No, I 

(Reverse ) 

(Beginning broken avay) 
stationed at the third gate 


102 


20 . [_] he 

fourth, 

21. [3har]abdu at the fifth, Rabisu at the sixth, Tlrld 

22. At the seventh, Idlbtu at the eighth, Bennu 

27. At the ninth, Sldanu at the tenth, Mlqit 

24 , At the eleventh, Bfiluprl at the twelfth, 

25 . Ummu at the thirteenth, (and) LTbu at the fourteenth. 


Mut&brlqu at the 


26, 


In the court he cut down her , 

103 


27. To Namtaru, his warrior 

gates 


he gave the command: 


Let the 


23. 




Be onened! 


Nov I vlll run for you! 

Within the house he seized Ereshklgal 

By the hair and dragged her down from the throne 
To the ground 


29. 


70. 


71. 


to cut off her head. 


100 


By which doors were closed, 
op. clt ., pp, 391 ff. ( and Bezold, 

[Heidelberg, 1926 ), p. 55 ).. 


1 (cf, Jensen 


Reading u 
Ba by Ion is ch-asTsyr laches Olossar 


101 


a~dl-lsh (l ), 


Reading 

Nergal. 


102 


103 


It would seem that Hamtaru vent over to the side of Nergal 

p* 39?}. 


* F 
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72, 


Do not till me, my brother! 
tfergal listened to her 

wept {and) sobbed * 

"Thou shalt be my husband, and I vill be thy wife. 


I vould speak a word with thee, 
and his hands relaxed, while she 


33, 


34- 


I will 


let thee seize 


35* 


Sovereignty over the vide underworld, 
tablet 

Of wisdom In thy hand, 

I will be lady. 

He took her, kissed her, and wiped away her tears, (saying): 

"Whatever thou hast desired of 

Shall now be so," 


I will olace the 


36, 


Thou shalt be lord. 

When Nergal heard this her speech. 


37* 


38. 


39- 


from distant months 


'll 


40. 


104 


A Prince's Vision of the Underworld 


A large tablet from Ashur, dating back to about the middle 
of the seventh century B.C, and consisting of seventy-five long 

lines, contains a unique story of a nrlnce's vision of the under¬ 
world, While the reverse is in a comparatively good state of obs¬ 
ervation, the obverse Is, unfortunately, mutilated so severely that 
only a few sentences can be read with some confidence. 

The central figure of the story Is an Assyrian prince by the 

name of Kummaya, probably a nseudonym. For an unknown reason, but 
apparently in consequence of some calamity, this nrlnce desires tc 

see the underworld, to which end he sacrifices to ]?T*eahkigal and 
offers up prayers to her and to Nergal, His request Is at last 
granted, and, in a dream, Kummaya is given a view of the lover 

world. TOe vision which he thua receives and the effect which it 
has on him and on an unnamed scribe are recorded on the reverse of 

the tablet, reading as follows. 

1, [Kumjmaya lay down to sleep and saw a night-vision. In his 

dream fhe descended to the undervorld(? } ,,.,1 , 

terrifying splendor* [* - .. ]. 

2, [Hajmtar, the vizier of the underworld, the creator of decreel 

I saw; a man stood before him; the hair of his head he 


I saw its 


1D5 
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Text published In nhotographlc reproductions, in transliter¬ 
ation and translation, together with a discussion, by V, von Soden 

XLIII (1976), 1-71. 
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Kamtar. 


RELATED MATER LA I 


n5 


held in h's left* (vhlle) la hla right [he held] & sword 

I-.-]- 

V [Ha ]mtartu, (hie) consortf?}, had the head of a kurlbu , 

(her] hands (and) feet vere (those) of a human being. The 

death-god had the head of a sement-dragon, his hands vere 
(those) of men* hla feet vere (those) of [...]. 

4. The evil [3he]du (had) the head (and) the hands of men* he 

a tiara (and had) the feet of a , 

was planted on a crocodi/Le( ? ) * 
a 1 Ioq , (his) four hands (and hla) feet 

5 . Hujctl-resh-limuttl 1 ' 0 ^ (had) the head of a bird* his vlogs 

vere spread * (and) he flev to and fro; (hla ) hands (and) 
feet vere (those) of men. guo luttabal* the boatman of the 
underworld, (had) the head of Zu, (his) four hands (and his) 
fefet were (those) of men]. 

6. (had) the head of an 

feet were (those) of men. The evil Utukku had the head of 

a lion* (his) hands (and) feet vere (those) of Zu. Shuiak 
vas a normal lion, (but) he sto[od] on his tvo hind legs. 

7 . [Hamjmetu (had) the head of a goat* (her) hands (and) feet 

vere (those) of men. Nedu, the gstekeener of the undervorld, 
(had) the head of a lion* (his) hands vere (those) of men* 
(his) feet (those) of a bird. Minima-11 mnu (had) tvo heads; 

one vas the head of a lion, the other the head of [,..]. 

8. (had) three feet; the tvo fore(feet) vere (those) of 

a bird, the hind (foot that) of an ox; he vas decked vlth 

terrifying splendor. (Of) tvo gods—I do not know their 
names — the one (had) the head, hands, (and) feet of Zu, in 
his left the handfs ,.,.]; 

9’ The second had a human head, he wore a tiara* In his right 

hand he carried a club* In his left In all(?) there 

vere fifteen gods; (vhen) I aav them, I worshiped [them]. 
(Moreover, there vas) a unique mao; his body vas black as 

pitch, his face vas like that of Zu* he vas clad vlth a red 
garment. In hla left he carried a bov, in his right he he[ld] 
a svord, (and his) left ffoot vas planted(?) on a serp©nt(?)l. 
Vhen I lifted up mine eyes, warlike Nergal sat on (his) royal 
throne, he vore a royal tiara, in his tvo hands he held tvo 


bird; his left foot 

Allu^apnu (had) the head of 


vore 


w * 


(those) of men. 


(his) four hands (and his) 


10 . 


11 . 
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terrifying ,.*-weapons, each (having) tvo heads L*..1 . 

from hla artna(?) issued llghtQlng; the Anunnakl, the 
great gods, stood bowed at (his) right (and) at (his) left. 


f 


12 * 


#■ * * 






w * 


13- The underworld was full of terror; before the prince lay 

deep si[le]nce(? ); he 

head and pulled me Into his presence. 

14. [When I] looked at him, my legs trembled, his terrifying 

splendor overpowered me; I kissed the feet of his [great] 

divinity and prostrated myself; (when) I stood up, he looked 
at me and shook hi[s he]ad [at me], 

15. He shouted mightily at me and roared furiously at me, Hite 

a ho[vli]ng storm; (his) scepter, such as befits his dlvlnltj 

(and) which Is full of terror, like a viper, 

16. He dragged [toward] me to kill [me]* 

counselor, the Intercessor, who spares life, who loves truth, 

and so (forth), said; r Do not kill the man, thou m[lght]y 
king of the underworld! 

17* [Spare him(?)], that the inhabitants of all the earth may 

forever hear of thy greatness ! 1 The heart of the all-nower- 
ful, the almighty, who overthrows the wicked, he quieted 1 lice 

clear vell-vater. 


10 ? 


took me [by] the locks of my fore 


108 


(But) Ishum, his 


10* (Thereupon) Nergal [made] this statement 1 'Why hast thou 

molestedf?) my beloved wife, the queen of the underworld? 

19 . [At] her exalted, unalterable command, Blblu, the butcher 

of the underworld, shall deliver thee to the gatekeeper 
Lugalsula, that he may lead [thee] out through the gate of 
Ishtar (aQd) Aya, 

20* Forget and forsake me not! Then I will not Impose the death 

sentence (upon thee). 
distress 

21* Come upon thee together so that, because of their 

terrible noise, sleep may not spread over thee* 

whom thou hast seen In the 


(But) at the command of Shamash, shall 
acts of violence, and lnsurrectIon 


109 


This [spirit of the dead] 
underworld is (the spirit of) the great shepherd to whom 


22* 


my father, [.**], the king or the gods, granted every desire 


107 


He rga1. 

^®Because of Kummaya's arrogant desire to see the underworld. 
^^Heferring perhaps to the figure mentioned In line 10 * 
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of his heart- 

fit Is the spirit of him v]ho from sunrise to sunset carrled(?) 
all the lands like a load and ruled over everything; 

24. [The spirit of him for whom] Ashur, in view of his priesthood, 

[dec]reed the celebration of the holy New Year's festival in 
the field of the garden of plenty, the Image of Lebanon 
forever, 

25 , And whose body Yabru, gumba, (and) Naurushu protected, whose 

seed they preserved, (and) whose anny (and) camp they deliver¬ 
ed, so that no warrior (fighting from) a charlotf?) came nigh 
unto him in battle. 

26* [But h]e, thy begetter, the gi[gan]tlc(? ), the one experienced 

In things, the one with a broad understanding, a vide (and) 

Intelligent heart, who can see through the lavs of the earth, 
fVho(?)] closed hla ear at his speech, 

holy things (and) has crushed consecrated things under foot 

will the terrifying srlendor of his majesty quickly 
overthrow altogether(? ), 

28* May this word be Implanted in your hearts as a thorn! Ascend 

to the upper world, until I shall think of thee (again)! 

he (thus) spoke to me, 

29 , I awoke, 

about alone among the canebrakes, whom the bailiff has seized, 
that his heart pounds; 


2 T . 
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who has desecrated 


27. 




Ill 


ye 
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As 


1 1 




And like a man who has shed blood 


who wanders 




30- 


Vel sicut aper luvenilis 
lo cOQiugem suam (et) cuius libido denuo excitatur 

per os et anurn suum. 
uttered a loud lamentation 


turltatem nuper assecutus qui saluit 

eralttebat 


uf.-l 




"arglllam 
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31 * 




crying 

Like an arrow he flew Into the street and scooped up Into his 
mouth the dust on the street (and) the market-place 

Woe! al[as]! 


Voe, my heart! 






as he 




continued to call with a loud voice 




11_0 Referrlog to the word of some deity, perhaps Ashur (cf, 
line 24), the head of the Assyrian nantheon. 

Kunmaya and his royal father. 

If they win not mead their ways (cf, line 20 ), 

The orince. 


Ill 


112 


113 


114 
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32. Why hast thou decreed this for me?" (Thus) he called out 

before the men of Assyria (and) praised, grlef-strlcken, 
the might of Hergal (and) Ereshklgal, vho had come to the 

aid of this very prince. 


Aa for the scribe vho had nrevlously accepted bribe(a), (and) 

he took fthe 


55 . 


vho had entered upon the post of his father 
vordsl of praise to heart. 


5 *. 


Because of the clever understanding vhlch Ea had granted him 

In order that the evil 


and thus he spoke In his heart: 

curses may not drav nigh unto me, (or) press upon me, 

35 - I vlll at all times do the things [that Nergal(?)] 

He vent and told (It) to the nalace, saying: 
This shall be my propitiation. 11 


113 


has 


commanded! 
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Perhans ve ought to supply the name of 


Cf. line 20. 

Aahur (cf. lines 2k and 27). 


CHAPTER III 


AND THE AFTERLIFE 




Scholars on both sides of the Atlantic have long recognized 
that the stories translated In the nrevlous chanters contain numer 
oils parallels to the Old Testament. 


Ever since the recognition 
of this undeniable fact there have been those vho have sought to 


crave that the Old Testament Is Indebted to Me a opo t am 1 an sources. 

Although this poi nt 

it Is 


while others have denied such Indebtedness, 

Is no longer debated with the fervor of a fev decades ago 
by no means a dead Issue. 

The following chapters will be devoted to a study of the par 


allels between the Mesopotamian and Old Testament materials on the 

In subjects treated In the texts presented on the preceding 

Ve shall endeavor to make a careful examination of the del 


two 


n. T :l 


pages. 

uge versions of the Babylonians and Assyrians, on the one hand, and 


the Hebrews f on the other, and of the beliefs current among these 
peoples concerning death and the life beyond the grave, as attested 


by the Inscriptions of Mesopotamia and the records of the Old Testa 

ment as well as by the aneplgraphlc or uninscribed 


terial brought 

to light from the mounds of Palestine and the Tigro-Euphrates region. 


iim 


Our purpose In undertaking this investigation will be to ascertain 
how the Hebrew and Mesopotamian Ideas on these two subjects compare 
and to determine. If possible, the genetic or historical relation¬ 


ship between the concepts expressed by the materials from Palestine 
and the Tigro-Euphrates Valley. 

Gllgameoh Epic 


Since the central theme of the 


which fills by far the greater riart of ths first 
half of this book. Is the problem of death, as we have observed. 


shall begin with that subject. 


The Origin and Nature of Death 

The destructive power of death, according to Babylonian and 
Assyrian speculations, extended not only over mankind and over 

plant and animal life but even over the gods. While the prover¬ 
bially iamortal gods could not die a natural death, they could 
perish through violence. Apsu and Hummu were killed by Ea; T1* 

lost her life lo combat with Mar dux; Xlngu and the Lamga deities 

157 


t 


r J 11 1 
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were slaughtered for the purpose of creating mankind; Ereshkigal'a 

husbaQd Gugalanna met with a violent death; youthful Tamrauz In aomet 
vay lost his life through Ishtar's fault;^ and Ishtar descended to 
the underworld alive but was deprived of life In that dark: and 
gloomy hollov* 

In the realm of the gods, death existed even prior to the 
creation of the universe, as ve can see from the episodes about 
Apsu, Mummu, and Tl*fimat, Prom Bnuma ellah, Tablet Vl!l20, ve 


learn, moreover, that the death-god, called by the Sumerian name 
Uggae, already existed and ruled before the creation of map* 
death among humankind. It vaa not attributed to some fall Into sin 
on the part of man. 


As fo 


On the contrary, according to the main Baby¬ 
lonian creation story, man vas formed vlth the blood of vlcked Xlngv 

and therefore vas evil from the very beginning of his existence. 
Furthermore, ve read In the Babylonian Theodicy: 
of old, the creator of mankind; gigantic Zulummar, 

and lady Mama 


2 


3 


Narru, king frot 

vho ninched off 


k 


.5 


their clay; 
presented to mankind perverse speech 

seated to them forever. 


the queen, vho fashioned them, have 

lies and untruth they ore- 

Death vas the result of man's natural 

a law 


6 


constitution; It vas one of the inexorable lavs of nature 

Gllgamesh vas 

When the gods created man 


divinely ordained at the time of man r s creation, 

told by Sidurl, the divine barmaid; 
kind, they allotted death to mankind, (but) life they retained in 


7 


their keeping. 

Death vas not conceived as the absolute end of life or as 
effecting the complete annihilation of conscious vitality, 

the decay of the former 
and the transfer of the latter from one mode of life or existence 

to another; vhlle the body vas laid to rest in the ground, the 


Rather, 


it meant the separation of body and spirit 


1 


The Gllgamesh Epic, Tablet VI;k6-47* 


2 


Enuma ellsh. Tablet VI, 


3 


Enlil. 


I, e, 




I. e, , Ea, 


^The clay out of vhlch mankind vas made. 


6 


3ee B, Landaberger In Zeitschrlft fur Assyrlologlo, XLIII 


(1930. 70-71- 


^Tablet X, col. 111, 3-5 (Old Babylonian version). 
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spirit descended to the underworld to sojourn there throughout 

The evidence on this point is simply overwhelming, 


eternity. 


as 


ve shall see In connection with the Mesopotamian burial customs. 

An As- 


Here we shall call attention to just one brief passage. 


Syrian king declares with reference to the burial of his father: 
'Vessels of gold (and) silver (and) all the appurtenances of the 

I displayed before 


grave, his royal ornaments which he loves 
Shamash end placed (them) In the grave with the father my be¬ 
lt is to be noted that the king uses the present tense; 


8 


getter. 

he says s ha 1 rammu ( w which he loves 11 ), not aha Iramu ("which he 

loved" ), 


The obvious and natural deduction is that the king, 
though dead, lives on. 

However, this separation was not so complete as would he ex 


pected, for we shall observe that the rest and comfort of the spir¬ 
it was largely conditioned by the care which the body received, for 
which reason the snirlt at all times maintained a vital interest 

In the tody and wreaked vengeance on the survivors If they failed 
to accord It proper burial or 1f the renose of the mortal remains 

was disturbed. 


Through sin, death could be hastened and life could be shorten 

Is broken 


like a reed,"9 An 


He who does not fear his god 
Inscription by Tlglatb Plleser I closes with the following curse pro 


ed. 


nounced upon the future ruler who should dare to destroy the records 

which the Assyrian monarch had made to the glory of the gods: 

king) who will destroy my stelae and my foundation records, (or) will 
overturn (them), (or) cast (them) Into the water, (or) burn (them) 

with fire, (or) cover (them) with earth, (or) will secretly deposit 
(them) In the house of taboo, at a place which no one Is permitted 

(or) will blot out my name which 1s written (thereon) and 
will Inscribe his (own) name (In place thereof), or will devise any 

other evil (scheme) to put an obstacle In the way of my stelae—may 

Anu and Adad, the great gods, my lords, look upon him In anger and 
curse him with an evil curse! May they overthrow his regime, ur- 


(The 


10 


to see 


^Erlch Ebellng, Tod und Le ben nach den^Vorstellungen der 

R. Campbell Thompson In Cuneiform Te xts from Babylonian 
Tablets^ etc., In the British Museum , Vol. 


uzig. 


9 


m) 


onaon, 


10 


218 - 20 , 
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root the foundation of his royal throne, (and) destroy his lordly 
offspring! Play they break his weapons to pieces, bring defeat up¬ 
on his army, (and) set him In bonds before his enemies 1 Kay Adad 
blast his land with a destructive bolt (and) bring hunger, famine, 

want, (and) blood(shed) upon his land! Kay he not let him live 
one single day, (but) may he destroy (both) his name (and) his sect 

in the land! 

Conversely, through fear of the gods, through sacrifice, the 
building of a temole, the maxing of an image, or other deeds of 

piety, the hour of death could be postponed and life could be 

lengthened. As an old saying has it 


11 


The fear (of the gods) be- 


gets favor; sacrifice increases life.He who fears the Anun 

naki lengthens [his days]. 
called 


12 


Gula, the goddess of healing, is 

the preserver of the life of him who fears her. 


1 ? 


Me, Nabonidus, king of 
Babylon, preserve from sinning against thy great divinity, and 

grant me, as a gift, life to distant days* And in the heart of 
Belshazzar, (my) first-born son, the offspring of my loins, estab¬ 
lish the fear of thy great divinity, that he may commit no sin, 

Sargon of Assyria states; 


Nabonidus prays to 31n, the moon-god: 


14 


that he be sated with abundant life, 

"For the gift of health, (for) length of days, [and the stability 


15 


Tlglath Plleaer 


of my reign, I prostrated myself in adoration, 

I says of his great-grandfather, Ashurd&n I, that the deeds of his 


were ve 11 -pleasing to the 
attained to gray hair and a rine old 
Entemena, prince of Lagash, built a shrine for Enlll and 


hands and the offering of his gifts 
great gods, 
age* 


wherefore he 


16 


11 


E, A* Wallis Budga and L, V. King, Annals of the Kings of 

106 - 8 . 

King in Cuneiform Texts Vol. XIII (London, 1901), 

PI. 50il9-25; similarly R* F* Harper, Assyrian an d Babylonian 
Letters (Chicago and London, 1892 -1914), No. 6 14, 

Ebellug, Kellschrlfttexte aus Aasur rellglosen Inh alts 
{Leipzig, 1919-21), No. T5i£ 

3ir H. C, Ravlinson, 

Asia , Vol* I (London, 1861), 

Hugo Vinckler* Die Keilschrlfttexte Bargona , Vol. II 

(Leipzig, 1889 )f PI* 56:VT?-7*K 


Assyria (London, 1902 ), 


pp. 


12 


9- 


13 


14 


The Cuneiform Inscr iptions of Western 


i, 


15 


16 


p. 94;49-5*^ 


op, clt 


Budge and King 


* I 
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tatuo made Id the god's likeness. 

Id view of these services, would be favorably disposed 
he expressed the vlah that hla tutelary god might “for 


Confident 


presented him vlth a 
that Ealll 

toward him 

ever prostrate himself before Enlil, {praying) for the life of 






17 




Sennacherib made a drum of burnished copi>er and dedi 


Entemena, 

cated It to the service of Ashur "for the lengthening of hla days 
the good of hla heart, (and) the stability of [his] reign. 

These few examples could easily be multiplied. 




18 




Although life can thus be prolonged 

Even a superman like Ollgamesh had to experience this 

will 


no one can actually es 




cape death. 

bitter truth. The day vlll come when 
overtake even the moat uloue of men 

T>ected suddenness; for It happens that 
In the evening is dead by morning. 

are said to have escaped death, thus funning an exception to the 

his wife, his daughter, and the boatman 
To these Immortals, Heinrich Zlmraern, 

wanted to add the Sumerian king 

of 31ppar 

ritual tablet from Assyria that he vas summoned Into the presence 
of certain gods. But the context seems to Indicate Quite plainly 
that Eonedurank 1 vas called Into the assembly of the gods only 

temporarily, to teach him the mysteries of the b&rQ -prleata, and 
that he then rejoined the company of his fellow-men and transmitted 
these divine mysteries to them. The ourpose of this legend un¬ 
doubtedly ts to trace the origin of the office of the bflru -prleat. 
In a sense It is comparable to II Cor. 12:2-4, relating that 


19 






the unsparing death 
and that perhaps vlth unex- 

he who vas (still) alive 

The only human beings who 






20 


rule, were Utnanlshtim 
of the Babylonian ark. 

followed by Bruno HeIssuer 
Enmeduranua or Enmedurank1 




21 


22 




23 


of whom It Is said on a 






17 


C, J. Gadd and L. Legraln, Ur Excavations; 
Royal InscrlDtlons 


s, Vol, I: 


Platea (1928), No. 1 


cols, 1-iv, 
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J. A. Craig, Assyrian and Babylonian Religious Texts, Vol, 
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a certain man was caught up to the third heaven 

words which no man can utter; and in another sense it may he com¬ 
pared to the well-known legend of Oannes, and the six other flsh- 
and manlike beings which, according to Berossus, rose from the 
waters of the Persian Gulf and Instructed the Babylonians in the 
arts and sciences and all other useful knowledge* 

In striking contrast to Babylonian and Assyrian speculation, 
the God of the Old Testament cannot die; he is from everlasting 

to everlasting {Ps* 90:2)* Heaven and earth will pass away, but 
he will endure and his years will have no end (Ps* 102:26-28), 

But "all flesh is grass, and all its beauty is like the flower of 

the field; the grass withers, the flower fades N (Isa* 40:6-7)* 
Like grass, man flourishes for a brief moment and then is cut off 

( Pss, 90 : 5 - 10 ; 10 }; 15 ). 

days and full of trouble* Like a flower he comes forth and is 
withered; he flees like the shadow and does not endure" (Job 14 : 
1 - 2 ). 


where he heard 


24 


that is born of woman, is of few 


Man 


This sad condition of man is due to sin, which the first 
human pair brought into the world by eating of the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil. Adam was warned: 

thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die" (Gen* 2;17)* And after 
he had eaten of the forbidden fruit, he was told by his Creator: 

"Because thou hast heartened unto the voice of thy wife and hast 

to duat thou shalt return" (3=17-19)- As 


On the day that 


eaten of the tree * * 

man came from the hands of his Maker, he was holy and therefore 

free from sin, otherwise God would not have pronounced him 
good" (1:31); much less would he have emphasized the verdict by 

Man, according to Gen. 2:16-17 * 


> * t 


very 


the solemn introductIon behold 1 . 


clearly had the power to obey God 1 s command to abstain from eating 
of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil; he was not under 

He had the power to obey and the power to 


any necessity to sin* 

Had he observed the divine ordinance, he would, to judge 


disobey* 

from what we learn about his state of Immortality, have attained 


to the state of absolute holiness, so that he cnuld not have sinned. 

But he chose to sin and give up his integrity* 


And, to- 


anymore. 


24 


All Old Testament passages are cited according to the Hebrew 
For this reason the verse numbers of the Psalms referred to 


text, 

in this chapter do not always coincide with those of the English 

since it 


translation, which frequently falls short by one number 
does not count the superscription* 
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gather with that, he gave up his freedom from death. 

of the tree of life In the Garden of Eden shows that man vas Intend 

But through sin he for- 


The presence 


25 


live forever. 


ed from the beginning to 
felted this privilege and at the very moment of his transgression 


entered upon the road of death. Man's state before the fall vas not 
one of absolute immortality, or of absolute freedom from death, In 


vhich sense God and the angels are Immortal, but rather one of rel- 

Thls could have been turned Into 

vhlch 


attve or conditional Immortality, 
absolute Immortality by man's eating of the tree of Life 


naturally bestowed upon it by Its Creator (2:9), 

But from this, he vas 


to 


had the pover 
Impart Imperishable physical life ( 3 : 22 ), 


prevented after the fall by being banished from the garden, since 
the acquisition of imperishability by slnful man would have en¬ 
tailed his continuance in sin forever and would have precluded the 
possibility of his renewal or restoration. 


Contrary to F, Schval- 
Geo. 3:19 does not attribute the cause of death to the origl 
nal composition of the human body, so that man would ultimately 


26 




have died anyway, but states merely one of the consequences of 


death: Since the human body vas formed from the dust of the earth, 
it shall, upon death, be resolved to earth again. Nowhere in the 
Old Testament is death regarded as a part of man's God-given con¬ 
stitution, or as the natural end of life. Nor is it indicated any¬ 
where that death already existed before sin but became a punishment 

through sin, Pss, 49:8-11 and 89:49 and Eccles. 3:19 prove nothing 
at all as to man's condition before the fall. 

Death consists in the separation of body and soul, or body and 

spirit. It is said of Rachel that when she died her soul departed 

(Gen. 35:18). Elijah, praying for the life of the widow's son, 

cried: h 0 Lord, my Ood, I pray thee, make the soul of this child 

Disappointed and downhearted, 

Nov, therefore, 0 Lord, take my soul away 

from me, I pray thee; for it is better for me to die than to live 1 ' 

(Jonah 4:3). 


return into him n (I Kings 17:21), 
Jonah asked the Lord: 


And the Preacher declares: 
earth as it vas, and the spirit returns to God who gave it" (Eccles. 

12:7 [cf. Pas. 104:29; 146:41). 


The dust returns to the 


25 


I cannot concur in the view of those who hold that the origi 
1 narrative spoke of only one tree, viz. 
edge of good and evil, 

us beyond the scope of this work. 

Das Leben nach dem Tode (Giessen, 1892 ) 


the tree of the knovl- 
But to take up that quest ion now would lead 




26 


T>. 83. 
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The separation of body and spirit Is frequently described as 
a lying-dova vlth the fathers. Considering the Interest attach¬ 
ing to this phrase and considering also the strongly divergent vis- 
vhlch have been expressed vlth regard to It, ve shall examine It 

In some detail. The vords "to lie dovn vlth one's fathers 
"to sleep vlth one's fathers 


or 


as the exnresslon Is usually ren¬ 


dered, are applied principally to the Hebrew icings, both the pious 
and the vicked (of. 

14:20; 22:40), 
dovn vlth his fathers. 


I Kings 2:10; II Kings 20:21; I Kings 
Over and over ve read that King So-and-so "lay 

Originally the phrase probably meant to 


e.g. 


rest in the burial place of the fathers. Thus It may possibly be 

used Id Gen. 47:29-30. *nil3 passage can he rendered: 

I pray thee. In Egypt; hut I vlLL lie vlth my fathers, and do thou 

carry me out of Egypt and bury me in their burial place," or: 
me not, I pray thee, in Egypt; but when I sleep vlth my fathers, d£ 

But in all other cases the ex- 


Bury me do 


Bu: 


27 


thou carry me out of Egypt 
presslon clearly means 
14; I Kings 2:2) 

lng considerations * 

In the first place 


etc. 


to go the way of all the earth” (Josh. 23i 

to die. 


28 


I. e. 


This is borne out by the follow- 


some of the persons to vhom the vords undt 


discussion are applied vere Qot leld to rest In the burial places 
of their fathers * 


Hoses died on the mountain of Nebo, In the land 

no man knows his sep- 
David vaa burled In Zion, 

Concerning Ahaz It Is 

"they brought 

(II Chron, 28t 
was Interred not in the 


of Hoah, and the Lord burled him there, and 

ulcher unto this day" (Deut. 34:1-6). 
the city of David (I Kings 2:10 [cf. 8:1]). 
stated that, although they hurled him In Jerusalem, 
him not loto the sepulchers of the kings of Israel" 

27)- 


And Manasseh, the son of Hezeklah 


In the garden of his 

Yet all four, 

ley dovn vlth 


burial place of his royal ancestors hut 

(II Kings 21:10). 


house. In the garden of Uzza 
Moses {cf. Deut, 31:16), David, Ahaz 


and Manasseh 


27 


Thus, e.g., 3, R. Driver, The Book of Genesis (NevYork and 
London, 1904), p, 375. 


28 


The same conclusion has been reached by Vilhelm Gesenlus, 
Hebralaches und aram£ lsches Haodvdrterbuch iiber das Alte Testament 

25. and Eduard Kffnlg,~Hebralsche3~und 


{Leipzig, 1915 

aramfllaches Worterbuch zum Alto n Testament (Leipzig, 1931 
Henceforth Tn — this “chapter ve a 
Handvorterbuch, and Konig, Vorterbuch 


o* 


r, 498. 

cite these tvo books as Gesenlu 

respectively. 
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In the second place, in over tvo-thirda of the 

And he lay down vlth hie fathers, 

I Kings U:31; II Kings 8:24; II Chron. 12: 

And he lay down vlth hla fathers, and they burled him" 

(e.g., I Kings 15:8; II Kings 13:9; II Chron. 26:23). These pas- 

sages sbov that the phrase under investigation does not refer to 
the family grave, because In each instance the person in question 
"lay dovu vith hia fathers' 1 before his body vas committed to the 
ground. They shov, moreover, that the phraae is not used in the 
sense of being laid to rest, for then It would be tautological to 
add that the respective dead vas interred, while not a word would 
be said about the fact that the person had died. Iq view of the 
addition "and he vas burled 


their fathers. 


pertlnent passages we read: 

and was burled" (e.g 

or: 


* > 


16 ) 




and they buried him 


we expect 


or 


a statement to tbe effect that the person In question had departed 
this life. 


Vlth two inconsequential exceptions out of forty nas 
sages, such a statement Is never found, 
that the expression 

to die," 


This seems to Indicate 


is the equlv 

In the third place, the Hebrew verb aatf, 

* v 

," la ueed alao by itself not only in reference 


to lie down vith one's fathers 


alent of 

lie down," "to sleep 

to the rest in the grave (Job 21:26; Ps, 00;6; Isa, 14:18) but alao 
as a euphemism for "to die" (Job 14:12; Isa, 43:17)* 
fourth place 


to 


And, In the 

"And when Hadad heard In Egypt 


In I Kings 11:21: 


that David slept (aatf) vlth hla fathers and that Joab vaa dead (ns) 
the phrase "to sleep with one's fathers* 1 is paralleled vlth n*o. 


*30 


to die. 


The first of the tvo exceptions referred to above Is found In 
I Kings 22:37'^0: "So the king died (na*i) and vaa brought to Sa¬ 
maria, end they burled the king In Samaria. And one washed off the 

chariot by the pool of Samaria, and the doga licked up his blood, 

and the harlote washed (In It), according to the word of the Lord 

which He had spoken. Now the rest of the experiences of Ahah and 
all that he did and the ivory house which he built and all the 
citlea that he built, are they not recorded in the Book of the 


2 v 


Eichrodt, 

1935), 113-14, begs 

of time the phraae under examination waa generalized, ao that It 

vas applicable also In cases where the dead vas not buried In the 
ancestral tomb. 


Theologle des Alien Testaments , II (Leipzig, 
the question vhen he declares that in the course 


30 


The expression 


to be gathered to one f a fathers and Ita 
variant forma will be treated aeparately In thie chapter. 
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Chronicles of the Kings of Israel? 3o Ahab slept (330*1) vlth his* 
fathers, and Ahszlah, his sod, reigned In his stead* 

verse of this passage the writer returns to the opening verse and 
resumes the story temporarily Interrupted by the tvo Intervening 
verses, and, while doing so, he uses a synonymous expression for 

to die" (employed In vs. 37)- The second exception we en¬ 
counter in II Chron_ 16:13-14: 

dying In the forty-first year of his reign 

Here the writer first states the fact that Asa died and then, by 


In the flnai 


*HD i 


And Asa lay down with hia fathers^ 

and they burled him." 


way of a supplementary parenthesis, as It were, he records the tlm 

of his death. 


It Is obvious that these passages cannot be advance 


as a counterargument, 

In all these Instances, with the possible exception of Gen. 
47:30, the preposition dj) ( "with 11 ) is, not comltatlve. In which 
sense It Is taken by Vilhelm Gesenlus, 

is employed in Job 3^13-15^ 
would he quiet; then I would have fallen asleep (and) would be at 

rest, with kings and counselors of the earth, who build pyramlds(? 
for themselves; or with nobles who have gold, who fill their house** 

vlth silver," 

To resume our study of the Old Testament doctrines on death— 
upon the departure of the spirit, the body returns to dust, but 

"the spirit returns to God who gave It 11 (Eccles, 12:7 )t to he as¬ 
signed Its sphere, as will become evident later, Ve have no pro^f 

that the spirit vas thought to remain In the vicinity of the body 

On the contrary, ve shall 
to be gathered to one's 

fathers" that the spirit left this world at the moment of death, 
before burial, 


31 


32 


but comparative 
For then I would have lain down and 


as It 


33 


for some time, at least until burial, 
see In connection vlth such nhrasea as 


' 1 HflndvBrterbuch, p. 595. 2. 


?2 


See ibid,, p. 


e. 


33 


Nothing can, of course, be proved by an appeal to Job 24:12: 
From out of the city the dying (o’no) groan, and the soul of the 

This apnlies aiso to Lev, 21:1,11 (cf. 19:28);; 
9:6.7.10; Job^14:22; and Isa. 66:24 (all cited by J 
, Its Life and Culture [London and Copenhagen, 1926 

Job 14:22, which alone merits some comment. Is probably 

But he grieves over himself, and he mourns over 

an Am erican Translation 

for Vvj com pare the 


wounded cries out, 

Num, 5^2; 6:6; 

Pedersen, Israel 

p, 100), 

best rendered: 

himself" (so J, M, P. Smith In The Bible 
[Chicago, 1935]). With the translation 
parallelism and Eccles, 4:5; 5:5« 


t ■ 


* * 
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Upon first sight, Eccles. 12:7, just referred to, seems to be 
flatly contradicted by chapter 3:16-22: 

the sun: 


And further saw I under 


34 


there was wickedness, and at 

(Then) aaid I 

God vlll judge both the righteous and the wicked; 


at the place of justice 
the place of righteousness there was wickedness* 


In my heart: 

for there is a time there 
I said (furthermore) In ray heart: 
of men; that God may purify them, and that they may see that they 


35 


for every purpose and for every deed, 1 

(It Is) on account of the sons 


For that which befalls the sons of men 


In themselves are beasts. r 


befalls the beast, the same thing befalls them; as the one dies, 
so dies the other; they have all the same breath; man has no ad¬ 
vantage over the beast; for all Is vanity. All go to one place; 

all are from the dust, and all return to the dust* Who knows the 
spirit of the sons of men which goes upward and the snlrlt of the 

And so I oercelved that 


36 


beast which goes downward to the earth? 
there Is nothing better than that a man should rejoice In his works; 


for that is his portion; for who shall bring him to see what shall 
be after him? n 


On the surface, these lines seem to deny the Immortality of 
the human spirit and to teach. Instead, that death means the an¬ 
nihilation of the spiritual element In man. But a closer exami¬ 
nation vlll show quite unmistakably that such Is not the case. In 


34 


Konl 


Hlstorlsch-comparatlve Syntax der hebrElschen flprache 


8 


{Leipzig 


97 


? ^Vlth God (Gen* 49:24). 


3o Franz Delltzsch, Commenta 

the^Song of^Songs and Ecclesiastes , trans. M, G. Easton (Edinburgh, 


on 


36 


3o the rtassoretlc text, which thus harmonizes with Eccles* 
12:7. The Septuagict read and n ?.l. Instead of and 

respectively, and so’translated this verse as follows: 
who knows whether the solrlt of the sons of men goes upward and 
whether the spirit of the beast goes downward to the earth? 
the Maaaoretlc punctuation of 3:21 is grammatically correct and 
since the passage ts thus in perfect agreement with 12:7, we prefer 
the Hebrew text. Instead of following the Sentuaglnt and vocallziog 
the text In a way which would bring the two passages in conflict* 
The Greek translators were probably Influenced by the phraseology 
of 2:19: "And who jldovb whether he will be a vise man or a fool? 11 
Different constructions of the expression "Who knows whether? 11 

found In II Bam, 12:22, Joel 2:14, Jonah 3:9* and Esther 4:14* 
pronoun w**after the participial forms Iq Eccles* 3:21 was added to 
bring out more clearly the contrast between the spirit of man and 

that of the beast and so to set the two apart more definitely 
(cf, Hun* 18 : 23 )- 


And 


SlQce 


are 


The 
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this passage the author discusses the problem of the application 
of authority to purposes of injustice rather than of justice and 

righteousness. This state of affairs, he says, is only temporary, 
for with God in heaven there Js a fixed time for everything; the 
day vlll come vhen God vill vindicate the righteous and punish 
the wicked, thus administering to everyone vhat rightly belongs 
to him. In the meantime, God permits this corruption in civil 
and religious life to continue and develop in order to purify the 
sons of men, particularly to purge them from pride, to impress ther 
vlth the fact that, In spite of their vaunted Intelligence and su¬ 
periority, they are In themselves , i, e ., left to themselves, apart 1 
from his help and redeeming influence, really not any better than 

the beasts. For that is vhat they are in themselves, as appears 
vith special clarity from the dissolution of their bodies. On 

this point there is no difference betveen man and beast in that bol-j 
are inevitably and helplessly cut off from life in this world and 
have no further existence on earth; both have the same transitory 

breath of life aQd therefore both must die; both vere formed from 
the dust of the earth and both must return to it; the earth is the 

great cemetery of all that dwell belov the skies. There is, indeoc , 
a difference betveen man and beast in that the spirit of the formeii 
goes upward and returns to God, vhlle the spirit of the latter goee : 
dovovard and perishes vith tbe body. But, in the first place, for 

this distinction, or pre-eminence, man cannot take any credit, sine 

It vas God vho breathed Into the nostrils of his inanimate form the* 
breath of life, as is veil known from Gen. 2:7, to which verse 20 


alludes, and. In the second place. In spite of man's superiority 

he knows or understands neither the immortal spir 

He can fathom 

Where, then, in 

There is no occasion for it l 


in this respect 
it of man nor the perishable spirit of the beast. 


the one or the other as little as can the beast. 

Is man's boast? 


the final analysis 

This truth God wants to teach the children of men by letting them 
follow their own perverse and wicked vays for a season and then 
depriving them of life and breath and making them return to the 
dust of the ground, thus treating them like the beasts of the fleldl 
These observatlone cod firm the Preacher in his conviction that man 


Is not master of the future and that there is, consequently, nothing 
better for a man to do than to rejoice in hia vorks and enjoy the 
fruits of his labor during his lifetime (cf. 

the appointed time, everyone must die, and after death no one can 


11-13), for at 


vas. 
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It Is apparent 


’"f'turn to the earth and recover lost opportunities* 
from these considerations that there Is no discrepancy at all he 


37 


tween Eceles. 3=16-22 and 12:7* 

The times of man are In God's hand (Ps, 31s LG ) - His days are 
detemlned, and the number of hie months Is with God, God has es¬ 
tablished his bounds, which he cannot pass over {Job 14:5), But 

fhla is not an absolute, unchangeable decree* For through godliness 
life can be lengthened, while through godlesaoess It can be short¬ 
ened, The Decalogue enjoins: "Honor thy father and thy mother 
that thy days may be loog In the land which the Lord, thy God, Is 
giving thee n (Bxod. 20:12), 

the years of the wicked will he shortened 

psalmist, pouring out his grief to God 
sumed by Thine anger, and by Thy wrath are we destroyed. Thou hast 
set our iniquities before Thee, our hidden (sins) in the light of 
Thy countenance" (90:7-8), These same thoughts find expression In 

Prov * 5:1-2; 4:10; Eccles, 7:17; Ps, 55 = 24; Lev* 26:25; Deut, 30: 
15-18; and Isa, 1:20* 

To precepts, the Old Testament adds examples, Hezekiah was 
told by Isaiah to set his house in order, for he would die (II Kings 
20:1; Isa, 38:1), But when Hezekiah prayed and wept before the 






The fear of the Lord adds days; but 

(Prov, 10:27), 
laments: 




The 

For ve are oo.n 








Lord, the same Isaiah came to him with the cheering words: 
says the Lord, the God of David, thy father: 


Thus 


I have heard thy 




prayer (and) have seen thy tears; behold, I will add unto thy days 
flfteen years 

the inhabitants of Nineveh: 




(Isa* 38:5 [II Kings 20:5-6]), 


I 


Jonah preached to 
Yet forty days, and Nineveh shall be 


^7 


I refrain from using Eccles. 3:11b ( "Hte has set eternity In 
their hearts") as an argument because the exact meaning of that 
passage la uncertain; at least, It is not clear to me* 

The Idea that the soul Is annihilated at death was foreign both 
to the Hebrews and to the Mesopotamians * Vheo Hamson says, accord¬ 
ing to the original: "Let my soul die with the Philistines" (Judg* 
16:30), he naturally employs the term "soul" In a figurative sense, 
as It Is used eo often* Vhat Samson means to say la simply: 
me die with the Philistines," Here "my soul" stands for the pronoun 
of the first person (cf* Pea* 30:4; 62:2*6; 124:7). Or when the 
prophet declares: *0ur fathers sinned and are not 11 (I^m* 5:7), he 
wishes to state merely that they are no longer In the land of the 

The same expression occurs In Gen, 5:24: 




Let 


living, 

with God, and he was not, for Gcd took him, 
earth, but he 

without death 




And Enoch walked 
Enoch "was not" on 

was" with God in heaven, "for God took him 
as appears from the fact that of all the other pa- 

while concerning Enoch we read 
The Christian View of God and 






that Is 










trlarchs It is said: 
instead: 

the Vorld [Hew York 

1919 




and he died 

cf* J. Orr 

P- 237; 




"God took him" (c 

1893 ], 




A 


n 




ro 10 






p. 308), 
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overthrown" (3:4), But when God saw that they repented of their 
evildoings, he spared them (3:10)* 

At the same time the Old Testament recognizes that righteous 
ness does not always prolong a person's life on earth, God may 


cut short also the life of a pious Individual, not as a punishment 
but to deliver him from evil. 


The righteous perishes, and there 
is no man who lays It to heart; and godly men are taken away, with 


out anyone considering that the righteous Is taken away from the 
evil to come n (Isa, 57:1), Josiah vaa snatched out of the midst 

of the living in order that he would not have to witness the deso¬ 
lation of Jerusalem with Its attendant horrors (II Kings 22:20 [cf 
23:29]), Conversely, the Old Testament recognizes that wickedness 

does not invariably curtail a person's life, God may grant the 
wicked a prolonged opportunity to mend their ways, as was the case 

with the peonle of Noah's time, who were given a respite of one 
hundred and twenty years (see chap, lv ); or he may let them live 
and permit them to prosper, and that for apparently arbitrary 

as Job thought In the night of affliction and the anguish 

of his soul (chaps, 9-10; 12; 21:7-26; 24), Nevertheless, what¬ 
ever God may do, his ways are just, for the differences will be 
taicen care of In the hereafter (Psalms 49 and 73)* 

But in the end, at an unknown bour (Eccles, 9:12) perhaps 
with unexpected swiftness (Job 1:18-19)* all will have to die (Pa. 
89:49) and go the way that they will never return (Job 16:22), Tht*' 

only exceptions were Enoch (Gen, 5:24 [cf, Heb* 11:5]) and Elijah 
(II Kings 2:11), who, because of their close communion with God on 

earth 

taste death. 


1 


translated to the realms of heaven, without having to 


38 


Burial Customs 


Coming now to the views current among the Mesopotamians and 

It seems best to begin with their 


the Hebrews on life after death 
burial customs, as revealed by the literary material and the evi¬ 


dence of the tombs. 

The oldest Important inscriptltmal information on the mortuary? 

practices o p the Mesopotamians Is found on a cone by Urukagina, 

Speaking of the abuses which existed before his 

50 The Nev Testament Indicates that also Moses was translated 
(Matt. 17:1 ff.: Jude, vs. 9 ). 


king of Lagash. 
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as Ion to the throne, Urukaglna says, among other things: When 

a lead person was placed In the grave, his beer was seven Jars (and) 
his bread four hundred and twenty (flat loaves); two ul 1 a 

one garment, one head-support( ?), (and) 

received;^ 0 one ul of grain the lu-dlm ^ -ma received, 
man was laid to rest In *the reeds of Bnki, 1 his beer was seven 

Jars (and) his bread four hundred and twenty (flat loaves); two 
ul 1 s of grain, one garment, one bed, (and) one chair the tJH. INNANA 
received; one ul of grain the lu-dlm^-ma received; the craftsman 

tojk the bread of 'the lifting up of the hands* 1 " These conditions 
Urukaglna changed* Thereafter "when a dead person was placed in 

the greve, his beer was (only) three jars (and) his bread (only) 
eighty (flat loaves ); one bed (and) one head-sunport (?) the 

41 

tJH.INHANA received; (only) three ban of grain the lu-dlm 

ceived, (And) If a maa was laid to rest in 'the reeds of Enki, 1 
his beer [waa ] (oQly) four jars (and) his bread (only) two hundred 

*nd forty (flat loaves); (only) one ^j 1 of grain the trjJ.INNAHA 
ceived; three ban of grain the 1 u - d 1 m ^- m a received. 11 Moreover, 

"the bread of 'the lifting up of the hands 1 of the craftsman he 

The jars of beer and the flat loaves of bread were 
put In the grave as a food and drink offering for the dead; but 

the furniture which Is mentioned here and which was used somehow 
In the funeral ceremony was taken by the professional burlers, or 

the like* 


*rc 


39 


of grain 

one bed the tJH. INNANA 


(And) If a 


ma re 


42 


abolished. 


The dead were provided with food and drink not only at the 
of entombment but also thereafter* In a number of Inscriptions 

we read of monthly offerings for the dead* Xing Ammiditana, of the 
First Babylonian Dynasty, writes to one of his officials: "Thus 

(says) Ammidltana: 'Milk and butter are needed for the mortuary 
offerings of the month of Ab. As soon as thou seest this my tablet, 
let a man of thy command take thirty cows and one (jjj.) of butter 


tl 


IITI 


39 


A measure. 


40 


Or: took for himself. 


41 


One ban was the sixth part of an ul * 

Cone C, cols* v, 24-vi, 21; vill, 32-ix, 10; and x, 14-16. 
Text published by Ernest de Barzec, D6couverte& ep Chald6e . II 
(Paris, 1064- 1912 }, 111. For the interpretation - of these three 
Sumerian passages I am greatly indebted to Professor A. Poebel, 
with whom I had the privilege of reading the lnacriptI oq. 


42 


rjlni 
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and let him come to Babylon, 

pleted, let him supply the milk* 
come quickly! 1 

First Babylonian Dynasty, writes that 
mortuary offerings of the month of Ab, 


Until the mortuary offerings 

Let him not delay, (but) let Mm 

I 

Similarly, Samsudltana, the last King of the l 


are com 


1 


43 


turtles are needed for the 
and he Issues the command 


44 


that these should be procured wlthout delay * 
of Assyria, remarksj 


Ashurbanlpal, king 
The regulations concerning the foud (and) 




dr1nk offerings for the spirits of the kings [my] predecessors , 
vhlch had been discontinued, I re-established. 


To god and man. 
The same custom was 


n 4 S 


to the dead and the living I did good. 

still observed In Heo-BabyIonian times, 
aged tent 


In a rather severely dam- 

the father of HabonU l 


found a few tulles east of Harran 






says vlth reference to the deeds of piety vhlch he nerromed for 
the benefit of certain dead: 




Monthly, without ceasing, [I put 
on(?)] tny costly garments (and) offered fat lambs, food, red 

vine,.,, oil, white wine, and fruits of the orchards of Elam fas 
offerings] to their spirits. Rich offerings, whose odor Is pleas¬ 
ant, I permanently established for there and set before them. 
According to the closing lines oV the same Inscription, NaboMdua 
rubbed the body of his father vlth oil (so It would seem) and burte 

him clothed In costly garments of white linen and adorned vlth pre¬ 
cious stones. Horeover, he slaughtered fat lambs and presented the 


46 


43 


F, Thureau-Dangin, Lettres et contrats de T Enoque rie la 

nastle Baby 1onlenne fParis, 191C), NoT 7; translated 

Volume (Leipzig, etc,, 1909), P* 
and retranslated by A. Ungnad, BabyIonIsche Brlefe aua der 

mmurarl-Dynastle (Leipzig” T9 


Premiere 


by him In HIlprecht Annlversar 
161 

Zelt der 




o. 


44 


Te*t published by 0, 3chroeder In Vorderaslatlsche Schrlft - 
deqkmfller , Vol. IVI (Leipzig, 1917), Ho. 5^* and translated by P~ 
Kraus In Hltteilungen der vorderaslatlsch-aegyntlschen GeselJscheft 
XXXV, Heft 2 ( 19517 , 13-14, 

C. F, LehmaQn, Samas^umiikrD, Konlg von Babylonlen (Leipzig, 
189?) # PI. 33*1-2. The much-discussed lines In Ravllnson, op. clt . 
Vol. V, Pi. 4 j70-73 f vhlch at first view seem to afTlrm that Ashur- 

banlpal brought a human offering to the spirit dT his grandfather, 
Sennacherib, are of little alg nlflcance for our present purposes 
and can therefore be omltted, On this passage see B, Landsberger 
and Theo . Bauer In Ze ltschrIf t fi lr Assyrlologle , XXXVII (1926 ), 
215-20; Bauer, Ibid 


45 


E, G. Kraellng 
LI11 (1913 ), 344 

H* Pognon, Inscriptions a^mltlques de la 3yrle , de la 

on de Mossou 


In 


; an 




* f 
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Hfeapp otamle et de la r 
XIII, col* 111; 3. Langdon 
(Leipzig, 1912), PP. 292-93* 


II- 


907 U 


3 . 


aris, 

Die oeubabylonlschen Konlgs1 ns chr'ft en 
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Temule records of the Kaastte period show that in those 


t*' Mm. 


days, at least, the naturalla Intended for the offerings wore 
brought to the temples and that the official religion then took 

A bilingual Incantat ton text from 


47 


of the mortuary gifts, 

Assyria refers to the return of the imprisoned spirits of the 

dead to partaxe of these offerings in the following terms: n 




48 


Imprisoned gods come forth from the grave, the evil winds 

forth from the grave, for the offering of the mortuary food offer 
ing and the pouring out of water do they come forth fran the 


come 


*49 


grave * 


At the burial of a king, at least in some cases, sneclal sac¬ 
rifices were offered to the gods or the underworld for the purpose 
f inducing them to be kindly disposed toward the dead and nrobahly 
also to grant him special favors. An Assyrian king, nrohably one 
of the Sargootds, says concerning the burial of his father: 

royal oil I caused (him) to rest in goodly fashion. The opening 
of the sarcophagus, the place of [his] rest, I sealed with strong 

bronze and. uttered a powerful speil over it. Vessels of gold (and) 


Q 


In 


silver (aad) all the appurtenances of the grave, hie royal ornaments 
which he loves, I displayed before 3 hamash and placed (them) in the 

[I] presented presents to the 


grave with the father ny begetter, 
princely Anunnakl and the (other) gods that Inhabit the under 


oO 


Similarly we read in a 3argonld letter; 

The tfing is dead, the people of Ashur are in mourning, 

his wife to go forth from the 


The day that 


world. 
we hea rd 

the governor of the land caused 


51 


47 


A. T. Clay, Documents from the Temple Archives of Nippur 

ST] 108, llj, and 133; Langdon in 
On the meaning of the Sumerian ei- 
, which Langdon (ibid., pp, 190-206) takes In the 

see Laudsberger, Per kultlache 


Philadelphia, 1912 ), Nos, 0, 
Babylonlaca , VI (1912), 207. 
presslon kl-ana 

sense of "mortuary sacrifice. 


48 


The ghosts of the dead were conceived of as wlndllke beings, 
1ssuing from holes in the ground (cf* the Oilgamesh Epic, Tablet 

III : 02-04), 


49 


I,e., to partake of these offerings. Text published hy 

Thompson In Cuneiform Texts -- Vol, XVII, PI* 37 (K. 3372 + 

52^1j:l-10, That this passage does not treat of the imprisoned 
gods mentioned in Epuma ellsh is evident from the fact that these 
were released after the creation of man. 


^^^Ebeling, 
3oden In Zeltsc 


pn. 36 ff, (cf, also V* von 

ologle , XLIII, 255). 

Here and in the following lines the original has the present 
tense Instead of the preterit. 


Tod und Leben . 


* * 


4 I 
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palace, 3he burned a kid. His (chief] officer he caused to occupy 
the city prefecture, 

(and) wearing rings of gold, stood before the city pre feet, 

the singer, together with his daughters, sang before then:/ 

Whether the bringing of sacrifices to the gods cf the underworld 
was the customary practice in the case of a royal dead and whether 

this custom was, at least to some extent, observed also among the 
common people, ve are unable to determine. 

To "fear" the spirit of the departed and to take care of him 
and his tomb had its rewards for time and eternity. In a rather 
fragmentary Sargonld letter we read: "The departed spirit that 

because he fears the spirit, (says ) thus: T Let hi a 
name (and) his seed rule the land of Assyria! 

scrlptlon on a mortuary cone^ reads; "Forever, unto the growing 

old of days, unto the days of eternity, unto the days which come 
after, may one see this grave and not desecrate (It), (but) restore 

(It) to Its former condition. The man who sees this (inscription) 
and does not despise (It), (but) says: 1 This grave I will res tore 

i 

to its former condition, f the deed of kindness which he haa done \ 
may It be repaid him. 

underworld may his spirit drink pure water,' 
contains the following mortuary Inscription: 

Shamaah-lbni, the Dakurean, on whom Ashur-et 11-ll$nl, king of As- 


52 


His officers, clad In mourning garments 


Q1 s a y p 


5? 


54 


blesses him. 


«-55 


A Babylonian 1 n- 


t 1 


On earth may hla name be honored. In the 

A clay cylinder 


57 


.58 


The grave of 


52 


Evidently to prevent a revolution, 


57 


No, 47312-11. 


_ With the above translation 

cf. von Soden 1 s""note’s In Zeltschrlft fur Assyrlologle , XLIII, £?55i 
also Bruno Meissner In Wiener Zeltschrlft fur die Kunde des Morgen 
landss. III (I 898 ), 59-53: 


Harper, op. clt 


* * 


5 * 


In this case either the king or the crown prince. 

Harper, op■ clt ., No. 614, rev. 4-7* 

Text published by Ungnad In Vorderaslatlsche 3ch^iftdenkmalB: , 
Heft I (Leipzig, I 9 O 7 ), No. 54 . The above translation haa profited’ 

from various renderings In the Assyrian Dictionary flies of the 

Oriental Institute, 

^Instead of muddy water, as In the story of Ishtar 1 s descent. 


55 


56 


-^Text published by Clay, Miscellaneous Inscription s In the 

, ana 


Yale B abylonian Collection (New 

,, pp* 60 ff. 


925), PI- 


ven. etc. 


b 


translated by 
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, had mercy and whom he Drought fro[m Ass]yria 
native ' land 

'f the 'house 1 of Dur-Yaxi.n(?)* 

a ruler. 


to Blt-Dakur f 
and caused him to rest 1 q a grave lo the midst 


svrla 


hi a 


59 


Whoever thou art, whether a 
or a judge, or a prince, vho Is established 

the land, commit no sin against the grave and (Its) bone(s). 

But' guard Its place (and) spread (thy) good protection over It. 

that may Harduk, the great lord, lengthen thy reign (and) place 

[May he , thy [name], thy seed. 

If that prince, or prefect, 

or judge, or viceroy, vho may arise In the land, alns 
Inst this grave and the bone(s), changes Its place, removes It 
t: another place, or (If) someone Incites him to evil and he heark¬ 
ens (unto It', may Harduic, the great lord, destroy his name, his 

, his oTfsrring, and his descendants In the mouth of the 

le! May Nabu, , shorten the number of his long days! May 

Nergal not protect his life from oestllence, calamity, and blood¬ 
shed I n 


rrefe cl , 


* n 


F-v 


his good protection over thee. 
Rod life for thy long days 


r ruler. 




Failure to bury the dead rendered It Impossible for the spirit 
ld gain admission to and rest In the underworld. 


And failure to 


supply the departed with food caused him to suffer the pangs of 

If a spirit had no one to provide for his sustenance, he 


hunger, 

v^s compelled to roam about the world and feed on the garbage 

or to eat clay and drink turbid water 


60 


thrown out Into the street 

in the subterranean realm of the dead. 


61 


To be left unburled or 

unrrovided for was therefore a grievous misfortune or a terrible 
punishment. We read In the Assyrian lav code: 
ovn accord drops that which Is In her, 

convict her, impale her, (and) not bury her. If she dies from 
dropping that which Is in her, they shall Impale her (and) not 
bury her* 

he accorded the warriors of enemy peoples: 


If a woman of her 


62 


they shall prosecute her. 


63 


And Esarhaddon says concerning the treatment which 

The corpses of their 


59 


3o von 3oden In his translation for the Assyrian Dictionary 
files of the Oriental Institute. 


60 


Cf. the closing passage of the G-ilgamesh Epic. 

Ishtar T s Descent to the Underworld 


61 


Cf. 


line 33 . 


62 


if she deliberately produces a miscarriage. 

^ Schroeder, Xellschrlfttexte aus Assur verachledenen InhaIts 


I.e 


* f 


63 
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64 


warriors unburled I gave to the jackal to eat. 
that could be pronounced od anyone vas: 
and not have anyone to bury It, 

In the ground! 

By denying the dead a safe repose In the ground, by exhuming 

the body, by falling to provide the deceased with the amount of 
nourishment essential to the comfort and contentment of his dj 
embodied spirit, or by cutting off the rood supply, a person conic 4 

carry his vengeance even beyond the grave, Ashurbanipal says vjtl 

reference to his treatment of the Elamite kings buried at Susa: 
"The graves of their former (and) later kings, vho had not feared 
Ashur and Ishtar, my sovereigns, (and) vho had harassed the king 
my fathers, I ravaged, destroyed, (and) exposed to the sun. Then 
bones I took to Assyria. Upon their spirits I Imposed restlessnea 

(and) cut them off from food offerings (and) libations of vater. 

On the other hand, If the dead did not receive the proper car 

and attention, his spirit vould torment the living, A sick person 


The worst curse 

May his body fall down 
May his body not be burl t 


65 


or; 


66 


9- 






vho feels himself afflicted by the ghost of some unknown dead pray 

Tfe spirits of my family, creators of 

(Spirits) of my father, my grandfather, ray mother, 
my brother 


to his ancestral spirits; 
the grave( ?)! 
ray grandmother 

my relationship, as many (of you) as rest In the earth, I have 
brought you food offerlng(s), I have poured out water for you, I 
have taken care of you, I have praised you, I have honored you; 

now stand before 3ham[ash] (and) Gllgamesh, plead my cause, and 
secure a (favorable) decision for me! The evil things which are l 

my body, my flesh, (and) my sinews, deliver Into the hand of Narats 
the vizier of the underworld! May Nlngizzlda, the herald of the 

vide underworld, place a strong watch over them! [May] Nedu, che 
chief gatekeeper of the underworld, [turn] their faces'. 


my sister, my family 


my people, and 


68 


Take 


64 


1931), PI. 9, col. v, 6. 


65 


Xing, Babylonian Boundary'stones and Memorial-Tablets In thi 
British Museum. Plates [London* 1912 ), FT! 99* col, v1, 54-55- 

66 V. Schell In Pfel6gatlon en Perae; 

1905 ), PI. 10, col. vl, 21. 


M^molres 


Vol. VI (Paris 


67 


Vol * V (London, 1884), PI. 6 


col, vl 


Ravllnson, op. clt 


* J 


70-76. 


60 


The faces of the personified 


evil things. 
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69 


to go down to the lend of no return] 


ye him and cause ye him 
■but) may I, your servant, be restored to life and health! 


70 


Someone else finds himself In even greater distress, for he cries 

"0 Shamash, the terrifying ghost, vhlch for many days has 

been bound on my back and cannot be loosened, vhlch pursues me all 
day {and] terrLfles me all night, vhose persecution continues un- 

(and) vhlch makes the hair of my head to stand on end, 

vhlch attacks{?) my forehead (and) makes my face to glov, vhlch 
dries my palate (and) drugs my flesh, vhlch dries out my whole 
tody, be It a ghost of my family or of my relationship, be It 
the ghost {or a 

wandering ghost, this one (or) that one, 0 Shamash, In thy presence 
I entreat (thee) concerning him* Garments for his wear, eandal(s) 
fcr [his] feet, a leather girdle for his loln{s), a waterskin for 

his drink, (and) 

Journey I have given him. 

let him be Intrusted to Nedu, the chief gatekeeper of the under 


*71 


out: 


72 


abated 


(or) be It a 


n) vho died a violent death 


iiT^l 


It I have delivered to him, food for (his) 

let him go to the setting of the sun; 


in*-l 


the chief gatekeeper of the undervorld, may keep 

the lock!" 


world, that Nedu 
strong watch over him; may his key close 


7? 


Turning next to the evidence of the tombs. It will not be nee 
essary for our purpose to enter upon a discussion of the various 

Most of the nec 


Mesopotamian graveyards that have been excavated, 
essary material can be derived from the cemeteries unearthed at Ur 

and Kish; for the graves discovered there represent almost every 

Important method of interment knovn from the Tlgrls-Euphratee re¬ 
gion* 


Ve shall therefore focus our attention chiefly on these two 


69 


The ghost. 

^^Ebeling, KellschrIfttexte aus Assur rellglosen Inhalta 

Translated by Ebellng In hla Tod untf 


No, 


227, rev,, col. 111 
Lfiben ,. 


21 . 


op. 131 - 32 * 


- ' I 


71 


(London 

angin in Revue a 1 Assyri 

Dupllcate - published by 
Ebellng, Ke 1 lschrIfttexte aus Assur rellglttsep Inhalts , No, 267 

transliterated and translated by”"him In "his Tod und 
Leben * *.., pp, 140-kl. 


Text published by King, Babylonian Magic and Sorce 
1696 ), No. 53:6-22; translated by Tbureau 

XVIII ( 1921 ), 187 - 88 , and others. 


010 


everse, an 


72 


9 II 

Reading rl-du-su lttanazazzu 
Poebel, Studies 
similar reading an 


On the verbal form gee 

1939), P. 95- A 




teaman grammar 

ranslatTon have been suggested by von Soden 


73 


Lit.: seize. 
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centers and treat the graves from other places merely as suhsldla: 

sources of information. 


The most Interesting of all burials are the royal sepulchers 
vhlch so far have been found In only three localities 

At Ur, C, L* Voolley 


Ur, Kish, u 

discovered eighteen such sepulcht?rr 
sixteen dating from early dynastic times (^a. 2000-ca. 235 O B,C.)' 
and tvo from the Third Dynasty of Ur. 

the contemporary common graves not so much In the treasures which 


Ik 


Ashur. 


The former differed from 


they contained as in the peculiarities of structure and ritual. 

The shaft of a royal grave was usually rectangular, extending to 

a depth of thirty feet or more and measuring as much as forty 
feet by tventy-eight, and vas entered by a sloping or stepped pas¬ 
sage. At the bottom of the pit, or at a somewhat higher level, 
the tomb vas built. This vas a vaulted or domed structure of stor 


or brick containing one or more rooms and occupying either the vho 
area of the pit or only a part thereof, 

vooden coffin or laid on a wooden bier and vas placed inside the 

The dead vaa provided with vessels containing food 
and drink, with clothing, jewelry, gaming boards, and weapons 

short 
ment. 


The body vas inclosed in 


tomb chamber. 


in 


with much that he had required on earth for his use or amun 




A royal funeral vas accompanied by the death and Interment of 

the departed person's bodyguard, menservants, women, and, in a few. 

even draft animals yoked to the chariot* 


76 


The number of 


74 


Ur^Excavations, Vol. IIi The floy al Cem etery: Text (London' 


), eap. 


and Ph 


pp. 


^On the dating of this period and the royal tombs see Ibid, , 
200-27, and Henri Frankfort, Archeolo 
lem (Chicago, 1932), esp. pp. 5-9 an 

■the upper limit of the early Sumerian dynastic reriod at about 

2900 B.C * and the lover at about 25 OO B*C., the latter being the 
period to vhlch the reign of Sargon of Akkad was still aasIgned 
at the tIme vhen Frankfort pub11shed his study. On the date of 

101 . 


and the Sume rian Frob- 


pp. 


an le 


op. clt., p. 


the tombs see also Jacobsen 




^The correctness of this interpret at ion of the evidence has 
been disputed by Sidney Smith In the Journa1 of the Royal Asiatic 

SflrlBtT. 10201 t>t*. 01*0-68. and F. Bdhl in Zeltschrlf t fur Assyrl - 

at least, held: 


ologle , JJXIJ. (WO), 03-98# fc°th of whom hold 
that these vere not royal funerals at all but rather that they 
formed part of so-called sacred marriage ceremonies. However, the* 

view here expressed has been ably defended by Woolley, on* clt 


or. 
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eople who followed their king or queen to the undervorld might 

On the manner of their 


range from a mere half-dozen to eighty, 
death nothing certain is known; however, there seem to be indica 

Some 


tions that they died in consequence of some deadly notion* 

had their place inside the royal se 


o f the attendants, as a rule 
rulchral chanter, while the rest of the human victims were interred 
outside, either within the same pit or in one adjoining it, 
skeletal remains of the draft animals were found lying in the same 

If the building in 
one served as the resting- 


The 


rit In which the royal chamber vas located* 
the burial nit had a number of rooms 


place of the principal body, while the others were occupied by the 

The attendants were not laid out as for rest 


bodies of the retinue. 

but were Interred in a crouched position as for service. 


de 


The same custom prevailed et Kish, where two cemeteries 
nominated A and If, respectively, have been excavated. 


The lowest 


level cf cemetery Y has yielded a number of royal burials roughly 
synchronizing with the early royal tombs of Ur* 
graves contained chariots, the skeletons of draft animals, the re 
mains of several human beings In the same pit, and, of course, a 

Unfortunately, these tombs 


A few of these 


certain amount of mortuary equipment* 

like all the common graves in that stratum, collapsed under the 
weight of the great mass of earth piled upon them for millennia 

so that a descriotion of them is rather difficult* 


It can be said, 

however, that they were less imposing as to both structure and equln 
cent than was the corresponding type of tomb at Ur and that their 

To date, the early royal tombs of Ur 


77 


ritual was less elaborate* 


and those of Kish are the only ones to afford evidence for the 
burial custom just described, 

The meanlng of the eo-interment of the retinue at the funeral 
of a royal person seems obvious. 


It undoubtedly vas an expression 


of the belief in the continuity of the earthly way of life even 
after death* 


A man'a status in the hereafter vas determined by 


A reference to this burial practice may be contained on a 
Sumerian fragment dealing with the death of Gilgamesh (see S* N* 
Kramer in the Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research, 
No* 9^ [April, 19 

ancient China and among Indo-Europeans (cf, L* B* Paton, Spiritism 
and the Cult of the D^ad in Antiquity [New York, 1921], esr, pr, 47 


M2 , 


The same rite was nractlced In 






77 


Excavations at Kish, IV (Paris, 


L. C. Watelln and 3* l^ngdon 


193 * ), 17 -^. 
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Ms status on earth; Ms requirement a vere thought to correspond 
to his requirements on earth, A royal dead, accordingly, needed 

not only food, drink, raiment, and the like hut also the services 
of hla or her retinue, teams, and chariots, wherefore it vaa nec¬ 
essary that these should follow hlra or her In death. The men and 
women who thus accompanied their master or mistress may have done 
so voluntarily, In order to continue their services and so to 
for themselves a more desirable existence than was the lot of thoe 
commoners who passed through the gates of death in the ordinary me 

ner, Neither at Ur nor at Kish were the bodies of the attendants 
supplied with burial equipment, evidently because of a belief that 
their master or mistress would provide for them In death as he or 
she had done In life. 

The two royal tombs of the Third Dynasty of Ur, to which ref¬ 
erence has been made above, belonged to Shulgl (or Dungi) and Bur- 
Sin, They were great subterranean mausoleums constructed on the 

site of the big cemetery at Ur; over them were built funerary 
chapels following the pattern of the private houses of the living. 
Both mausoleums had been quite thoroughly plundered by the time 
they vere excavated. In three of the chambers were found scatters 
bones representing two, three, and five bodies, respectively. 

Whether this points to the custom Just described la not easy to 

decide, especially since the tombs had been rifled. 

The royal burials discovered at Ashur, the ancient capital 

of Assyria, were located underneath the old palace floor* 

vere vaults built of brick or partly of brick and partly of stone. 

Among them are the vaults of Ashurna^lrpal II (883-859 B*C* ) 
and 3hamshl-Adad V (823-811 B*C* }, The bodies were burled in ston 

sarcophagi consisting of dolerlte, basalt, or limestone. The dol- 

erlte sarcophagus of Ashurna^lrpal measured about twelve and a hal: 
feet 1q length, six feet In width, and six feet In height, and wssj 
covered with a slab of the same stone about half a foot thick, Thu 


aa 


78 


79 


80 


They 


78 


clt*, p, 42* 


Ibid 


p. 19 ; Woolley, op. 


* / 


^^Woolley, 


17 and 40-41, 


op* clt 


op ♦ 


* t 


80 


In the 


Some of the early rulers of Babylonia ware Interred 
palace 7 ' (King, Chronicles concerning Early Babylonian Kings , II 

[London, 1907 ]> 
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sarcophagus of Sham s h 1 - Ads d 

measuring only about eight feet la length, three and a 

All the burials had 


made of basalt, was considerably 


sisalLer 


half feet la width, and the same la height, 
been thoroughly plundered and severely damaged 30 that little can 


be said about them apart from the location, construction, and appear 
ce of the tomba and the sarcophagi. 


81 


i * 1 


The oldest private burials at Ur were discovered la tvo super 

CJbald period 


02 


Imposed strata dating from the al 
earliest period in Babylonia of which ve definitely have archeologl 

In the graves of both aeries 


bo far the 


the skeletons lay 

with the hands crossed over the pelvis. 
This attitude does not appear to have been encountered anywhere else. 
Each body was provided with a certain amount of mortuary equipment, 

such as vessels containing food and drink for the dead, 
upper and somewhat later layer this equipment consisted of at least 

a cup, one or more open plates, and one or more chalices. 

burials were recovered maceheads of limestone and steatite; from one 

a. hajmner ajc of stone and from another a copper spearhead of the 

The graves in the lower level were a little more 

But here no weapons or any cilices were present, 
stead, there were encountered a number of nude female figurines of 
terra cotta, undoubtedly representing some fertility goddess. 

cups and plates, occurring In both layers, bear unmistakable witness 
to the existence of a belief, already in thle early period 

continuity of life after death. 

The next group of private graves at Ur have been dated by 

to the Jemdet Nasr period, representing the third era 


cal remains, 

stretched out on their backs 


In the 


Prom tvo 


harpoon type, 

elaborate. 


In 


The 


In the 


83 




Woolley 

In the development of Babylonian culture as known today and ante¬ 
dating the early royal tombs. In these graves were found abundant 

vessels of stone and cups of lead, most of which originally doubt* 


01 v. 


Andrae, Daa wlede rerstandene Aosur (LeipziK, 1930) 
136-^0 (cf. also p. 


PP. 


02 


The date for this period 
to he mentioned shortly 


as well as for the Jemdet Na^r 
cannot as yet be established, 


period 


83 


Woolley In the Antlquarlee Journal. X (1950) 


e»p. 557-58. 


84 


In the Antiquaries Journal. X 


527-28, and XIV (1954) 
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less contained food and drink deposited by the survivors for the 
benefit of the dead* 

r \ands, frequent 1 


The body occupied a lateral position and ih 

holding a cup or soc.e other vessel, were trough 
close to the face, while the back was often curved with the hea^ 


bent forward over the breast; the legs vere contracted so violent 
that the xnees were on a level with the chin and the heels 
touched the oelvls. 
so-called embryonic position* 


lire a t 

In other words, the dead were burled in the 

This was Invariably the nos it Ion 1 
which the dead were entombed in cemetery Y at Kish 


round the t ^ m 


35 


of the Dynasty of Akkad. 

n probably a preparation for rebirth, 
we had an Indication either of the rather widespread belief among 
primitive peoples that the dead man returns to the ea^th as a new¬ 
born child or of the belief that death Is birth into a life in thi 
great beyond * 

By far the greatest number of private graves at Ur come from 
what Woolley has called the "royal cemetery 11 and are considerably 
later than those just discussed; they date from about 2600 B.C* tc 
around 2000 B*C. Since during all the centuries covered by these 
graves the fashion of the common burials at Ur underwent but mlnoi 
changes, ve shall treat them as a whole; only one small group shov 

peculiarities meriting special attention. 

On the private graves from the royal cemetery we fortunately 


To inter the body in this attitude v&; 

It would anuear as 1f he 


86 


have some rather detailed information* A typical burial of this 

kind was a rectangular shaft measuring on the average about five 
reet by two* The bottom of the pit and the walls up to a height 

ttlng* Th 

dead was laid on the floor of the grave wrapped in a matting roll 
or placed 1 q a coffin made of matting, reeds, wickerwork, wood, or 
clay. The body reclined on Its side, either the right or Che left 
with the back straight or slightly curved, the knees flexed in var 

ing degrees, and the hands 1 q front of the chest. This seems to 
show quite clearly that the position of the body was intended to 

imitate the position of a person asleep, reminding us of the folio 

The needle who a~e 


of about two feet were often lined vlth a coarse reed 


mill 


Ing statement In one of the Sargonld lette"s: 


05 Va Celia and Lfingdon, 

G. van der Leeuw, 

(New York, 1938), p, 212. 


iv, *19*50. 


on* clt 


* J 


86 


Rellclon In Essence and Manifestation 
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07 


and of the G^lgamesh Epic, Tablet XII;29: 

"3he who rests, she who rests, the mother of Nlnazu, she who rests. 
There was no reTgtoua orincinle determining the orientation of 
the tody; 11 ecu Id face any point of the comnass, 

ence of the tombs, there no indication that the Babylonians 

and Assy" J ans had any conception of a particular direction in 
vhlch the soul of the deceased would go on the way to the abode 

in the case of the royal burials 
fu-n'shed w'th food and dr^n* and various personal effects 


A 


i e e 


are at rest. 




As regards the 


* f -t 


ev 


the dead was 

such 


f the dead. 


As 






ns he appapentiy would need in the 1 1 fe to come, the wealth and 

n the tomb being determined doubt 


e of the objects placed 

less by the wealth and position of its occupant. 

A few of the bodies, seemingly belonging to the First Dynasty 




86 


7r, were partially cremated after having been placed in the 

the burning being almost invariably confined to the s*ull 

The occu^ants of these graves, which for 
the moat na^t were roorly equipped and were restricted to one oa^t 

rerhans were members of a different race from the 


v ^ * 


c~ave , 


and T ts Immediate area. 


cf the cemetery 




hul* of the inhabitants, or they may have been adherents of a dif 
ferent religion; perhaps they were prisoners of war. 

However, at 3urghul 
El-HIbba cremat* on was the rule, at least according to Robert 

With refer 


At any rate, 

and 


99 


90 


these burials were exceptional at Ur, 


91 


Aoldewey, one of the excavators of these two sites, 
ence to ^re-Sargonic times, th‘ s is said likewise to have been the 


07 


Ho. 716:10, 
eso. pp, 1^5-00. 


Harder, on. cit. 

^woolley, 

Ibid 




c’t. 


OP. 




89 


142-M. 


^ - 


* J 


90 


Dr. I. J. Gelb ident i f i es th 1 s with Shurgula (written 

Dr, Gelb has 

to nubiish a note on this point sometime in the future. 


u- la 1, occurring on an Old AKJtadlan tablet. 


SU" 


91 


3ee rtoldevey's article In Zeltschrift fiir Assyrl ologl e . II 

{1007 ), hQ~* f f, (cf. also H. V, HI Inrecht, Exnlorat ions in Bible 
Lands [Philadelrhla, 190^], pp, 202-08). 

too 
"fi! 

dead (cf. Plnhas Delougaz 

19^0] * ), 




Ko 


y ven 

ar when he asserted that both places must be regarded as 

and that the houses were the dwellings of the 


ewey prooa 




necroooles 
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92 


7 


9 


case In Nlopur. 


In Ashur cremation was practiced but rarely. 


At Surghul, El-Hlbba, and Nipour food 
ware deposited both with the body to be cremated and with the re¬ 
mains subsequently committed to the ground, 

not motivated by the belief that death ends all; the vessels ac¬ 
companying the ashes rather point In the ornoslte direction* 

In addition to the tombs excavated In the royal cemetery at 
TJr, Voolley found a number of brlcu-bullt vaults underneath the 

some dating from the days of the Third Dynasty 

At Ashur the early 


drink, and various objects 


94 


Cremation was thus 


floors of houses 
of Ur and others from the Kasaite neriod. 


95 


private graves, dating from about the nerlod of the Third Dynasty 

of Ur 


were either simple nits cut into the ground or brlcx-bullt 
family vaults below the house floors; but in either case the dead 

was provided with the accouterments of life* 
he was laid to rest either In a clay coffin or without any special 

At Khafajeh the majority of burials, going 


If burled In a vault 


96 


protective casing. 


back to pre-Sargonlc times, were simple graves dug under the floor 
of the houses. 


Some of the graves were covered by vaults of sun- 
The houses continued to be used for ordinary domest 
The dead thus remained close to the survivors, who 


dried bricks. 
purposes, 

provided for them, while their graves were protected from desecra¬ 
tion. 


97 


The urlvate burials in the earliest tomb stratification of 

cemetery Y at Kish la 
parted used to live. 


In the rooms of the houses In which the de- 
For the saice of economy, the tomb was ordi 


l 




narlly built In a corner, since this method necessitated the con- 

the walls of the room nrovldtng the 


structlon of only two sides 

The floor was paved and the whole structure covered by 


other two. 


was interred In a lateral 


The dead, wrapped In matting 
position. Id the attitude of a persoo asleep, without any rule of 

orientation, and was equlpped with a varlety of things ostenslb Ly 


a vault. 


92 


pp, 454-58. 


Hllprecht, op. clt . 

Andrae, or* clt ., p. 169* 
Hllnrecht, op. clt., esn* pn. 


esp. 


9 ? 


94 


1*46-49, 454-56, and 466-67- 


96 


14 and 126-27. 

This stratum, perhaps antedating somewhat the royal cemeter 
at Ur, was the same In which the royal sepulchers were found* 


Andrae, op. clt., op. 


97 


DelougaZr, op. clt. 




98 
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frr his use In the hereafter, especially receptacles containing 

Of rarttcular Interest Is the fact that the hands f 

held a cur as If the dead were about to 


trod and 
rlsced close to the mouth 




99 


This feature was observed also In a number of 

and In some 


drlnK frocz It. 


101 


100 


In tombs at Ffira 

102 


burials of cemetery A at Kish, 
graves at al-*Ubald (or Tell el- 4 0beld). 




The Neo-Babylonian burials in cemetery Y were of two types: 

The dead was placed either in a clay coffin or simply In the ground. 
In the former cose the body lay normally on Its bacK 
floor of the coffin or on the earth with a coffin Inverted over It; 


either on the 




but, since the coffin was never long enough for the body, the Knees 
were drawn straight upward, 
the corpse was laid out at full length* 

The burials of the Parthian nerlod 


However, In the case of the second type 

10^ 




unearthed at Kish, Nippur, 




Baby Ion, Ashur, and elsewhere, and character!zed chiefly by alipner 

are too late to be of much value for our our- 


shaned clay coffins 

But lu is Interesting to note that even In this late nerlod 
the dead were still Interred with various objects used in dally life. 




poses - 


The eMgra^hlc and anenlgra^hic evidence presented on the pre 
ceding pages shows that life was believed to continue after death 

and that the relation between a man and his relatives and acquaint 
ance was not severed altogether at the grave. It shows, moreover 
that the living and the dead were interdependent * The welfare of 

the dead depended rrincloally on the attention which they received 
from the living, while that of the living was detennined to a great 

extent by the cere which they bestowed upon the departed, the re- 

s-ect which they shoved them, and the help and consideration which 
they received from them. 

Turning now to the Hebrews 




104 


ve find that among them, as among 




99-. 


IV, 17 ff. 




100 


E, Kac^ay In Field Museum of Natural History: Anthropolo 

I * No * 1(1 


Memoirs 








101 


Ernst Heinrich, Fare, Br gebnlase der Auanrabun«en der 
Deutechen Qrlent-Gesellschaft In 


, ed* 


ta 




, p. 17- 


narae 


ran, 


102 


H, ft * Hall and C* L* Voolley 
Al-'Ubald (Oxford, 1927), 175- 


Ur Excavations, Vol, I; 








105 


Vateiln and Langdoa, on, clt 


IV, 52-54. 




* * 


104 


Cf, Langdon In Babyloolaca, VI, 215-14* 
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their Mesopotamian tie lghbors , 
of the dead was the Interment of the body. 

accorded even to criminals who had been hanged ( Deut. 21:22-2^), 
to suicides (II Sam. 17:23), and to national enemies 
captured and nut to death (Josh. 8 : 29 ; 10:26-27), 


the prevailing method of disposing 

This treatment was 


who had been 


Although the 




Is no Old Testament proof that burial was considered essential to 
the comfort of the departed 


1 


or to the safety of the survivors. 

It was 


as was the case In Babylonia, Assyria, and other countries, 
nevertheless regarded as a deed of kindness to bury the dead (II 3 


2:5), while It was a disgrace to be left unburled (I Kings 14:11-1 
16:4 ; 21:24; Jer. 

humed (Isa. 14:19; Jer. 8:1-2), 


16:4; 2503; Ps. 79 = 3? Eccles, 6:3) or to be ex- 


Men of means might have family 
tombs, as ve read of Abraham (Gen, 23:3-20; 49:29-32), of Kish, 
the father of 3aul (II Sam. 21:14), and of the family of the dj 

obedient prophet who vas slain by a lion (I Kings 13:22); 
people, on the other hand, might be burled In a public cemetery, 
called "the graves of the children of the peoule" (II Kings 23:6), 


3 - 


poor 


The dead were burled outside the city (Gen, 23:20; 35:8.19) or In* 
side the city. Interment beyond the confines of the c’ty was nrob 

ably the lot of the common neople, while burial within the city va 
would appear to have been reserved for outstanding oersonages, Th 
David and most of the kings of Judah, as well as the high Driest 
Jeholada (II Chron. 24:16), were burled in Jerusalem. Samuel, Joal 


and King Manasseb were Interred In their houses (I Sam. 25:1; 

I Kings 2:34; II Chron. 33:20). 


The house naturally 1ncluded the 


105 


In answer to the assertion by R. H, Charles, A Critical 
History of the Doctrine of a Future Life (London, 1917), rm, 34 
that unless - a person received an honorable burial he vas "thrust 


-35, 


Into the lowest and most outlying parts of the underworld, it is 
sufficient to point out that in Ezek. 32:23, on which Charles bases 
his argument, the phrase "in the farthest ( i. e , , the lowest) pa^ts 
of the pit" 13 'ns*5!a) refers quite clearly to the grave pap. ), 

mentioned immediately before this nhrase and again a few words theT 
after (this time, however, the author using the term n V 13 R). This 

Is recognized also by Gesenlus, Handvorterbuch , under ^3- , How¬ 
ever, In Isa, 14:15 the same phrase is applied to the nether world. 
This could easily be done, since the term bdr ("pit"), as we shall 
see, is employed not only In reference to the grave but also the 
underground realm of the spirits. 


106 


The dead referred to In Ezek. 39:14 are given burial for 
sanitary reasons, not because of any fear that their spirits might 
still be moving about on the face of the earth and might molest the 
Inhabitants of the land unless the bodies be Interred, 
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court belonging to It and evidently also other enclosures, Since 
the graves were ceremonially unclean and since contact with them 

rendered a rerson likewise unclean (Num. 19:16), we may assume that 
all three of these men were laid to rest In enclosures belonging 

to their houses, and In such a way that defilement could easily be 
avoided. In fact, II Kings 21:10, being more specific than II 

buried in the 

Similarly, It Is 

And they buried him In his 

(II Kings 21:26). In I Sara, 20:1, 
the word n 'a ("house” ) may denote 

sternly a niece of rrooerty vlth a house on it, in vhlch sense the 
corresponding Babylonian and Assyrian term bltu occurs quite fre¬ 
quent ly (cf, also Gen, 15 : ^ and ^9:4 and Esther 8:1, vhere "house 11 

means as much as "possessions," Besitz or Besltztum ). 

The body was carried to the grave on a bed or couch, vhlcli In 

some Instances, at least, seems to have been buried with the corpse 

II Chron. 16:14 ), Coffins were used either not at 

all or but rarely among the ancient Hebrews, to judge from arche¬ 


states expressly that Manasseh vas 

garden of his house. In the garden of Uzza, 
said of Amon, his son and successor: 

sepulcher in the garden of Uzza 
I Kings 2:^4, and II Chron, 73:20, 


77:20 


Chron, 


107 


(II 3am, 3:71; 


ologteal finds in Palestine and from the Old Testament silence on 

the coffin in vhlch che embalmed remains of Joseoh 


108 


the matter; 

were committed co the ground (Gen, 50:26) Is the only one mentioned 
In the records of the Old Testament and bears witness to Egyptian 
rather than Israelite usage. 


At the Interment of a royal nersonage fragrant materials were 

They laid 


burned. 


Concerning Asa, King of Judah, it Is said: 


107 


Ve have an interesting narallel to this in the word rancho 
as It Is used In American Spanish. This term designates, first, a 

rude hut for herdsmen or farm laborers and, second, a large grazing 
farm or ranch. Hence the statement "Fu6 senultado en su rancho" 
could, in Itself, mean either "He was buried In his house on the 

or "He vas buried on his ranch," 

The eight burials found by E. Sel.lln and C. Vatzlnger under¬ 
neath the floors of houses and courtyards in Jericho and discussed 
In their volume Jericho (Leipzig, 1917), 70-71 and 190, vere 

Canaanlte and therefore do not concern us here. Vatzlnger himself 
states that the objects recovered from the tombs are of the same 
type as those unearthed 1 n the area surrounding the "nalace. " But 
the "palace" belonged to City III and therefore vas Canaan1te. Also 
City IV, resting on City III end having been destroyed by the in¬ 
vading Hebrews, vas Canaanite (cf. C, C. McCovn, Th e Ladder of Prog ¬ 
ress In Palestine [Nev Yor*t end London, 1947), np, 6b ff• 


rench" 


108 


II Kings 17:21 presupposes a burial without a coffin. 
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him In a bed which had been filled with divers Kinds of spices, 
mixed vlth expert skill In mixing spices, and they burned for him 
a very great burning' 1 (II Chron. 16:14). And Zedekiah is assured: 
"Thou shalt die In peace; and according to the burnings of thy 
fathers, the former kings, who were before thee 

for thee 11 (Jer. T4:5). 

burnings" vere sacrifices for the dead, as some have asserted; 
the custom of burning aromatic spices at a royal funeral was 
doubtedly nothing more than an expression of the general honor 

1 T( 

and esteem In which the deceased was held (cf* II Chron, 21:19), ■ 

the fires thus corresponding to our flowers. 

The Old Testament is silent on the question of whether or nuL 


shall they burn 
There is no evidence at ell that these 




?r 


un- 


the dead vere burled vlth some of their personal effects and vere 

110 


provided vlth food and drink, as In Egypt and MesoDotamta* 
Josephus, 


111 


reports that an Immense amount of sliver, 

furniture of gold, and other Dreclous goods vere burled vith David 
and the excavations have shown that the custom of burying the dead 


Indeed 




vlth numerous objects used In dally life was observed also both In 

But, in the first place, 

of all the graves unearthed In Palestine, there are few of which 

It can be said vlth confidence that they represent ancient Hebrew 
(and not Canaanlte) burials. 

Mesopotamia definite remnants of food have been found in the vessel 

according to G. E. 

that a single clear remnant of food or drink has been 


112 


Canaanlte and In Israelite Palestine. 


And, In the second nlace, while in 


l IT 


accompanying the body 
Wright, 

discovered In any of the dishes, jugs, and jars placed In the tombs 


there is no proof 


114 


vhich have so far been excavated in ancient Israelite Palestine, 


"^^Thus also Koni 
(GiitersLah, 1915), n- 

On Deut. 26:14 see below. 


8. 


110 


111 


vll, 15 , xv1. 7 , 1. 


Antiquities of the Jews 




112 


of the Hoi 

first published In 191b"), PP- T02-26; R7 a“ 3. Macellste 

of Excavation in Palestine (New York and Chicago, 1925), 

" on der V orgeschlchte , IV (Berlin 

'anr&s 


Land 


3* F, Handcock, The Archaeolo 

first published In 191 




(London: 

A Centur 

1926), 475 ^ 85 ; H. Vincent,"~5an 

(Paris, 1907 )f esp. pp, 284-96 


omsen m 


^exploration r6cente 




r :T;i 


n? 


151, 20^, and 409-10. 


3ee Woolley, op. clt 


esp. pp. 




* I 


114 


In the Biblical Archaeologist, VIII (19^5)* 17- 
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although there does not appear to be any reason why remnants of 
such things could not have been preserved In at least some of the 
graves* considering vhat has been found preserved In ruined Pales- 

The objects discovered In supposedly Hebrew tombs 
may have been olaced there not in the belief that the departed would 

use them in the hereafter but pertly for sentimental and partly for 
symbolical reasons (to indicate that life would continue beyond the 

Referring to the purpose of the pottery vessels put in the 
tombs, Wright says: 

family and friends assembled for the funeral (cf. Jer* 

9:4), Perhaps the vessels in the graves were those used hy the 
mourners* But why should they be placed in the tombs? To me the 
more probable answer is that this custom is an old survival from 

Food may once have been placed In the tombs* 

on in Palestine the vessels are 


115 


t inian houses * 


grave ) * 




Ve know that a feast was provided for the 

16:7; Hoa. 


prehistoric ti 

but from the fourth millennium 
only a symbolic and/or traditional survival of the primitive cus 

In the case of the Mesopotamian burials there can he 


nil 


116 


117 




tom * 

little doubt as to the purpose of the vessels placed in the tombs, 
since we have inscrlptional evidence to show that the living pro* 
vlded the dead with nourishment 

thereafter* and since remains of food have been found in Mesopota 
mlan tombs; but in the case of presumably Hebrew graves we cannot 

at all be sure * 

Another method of disposing of the dead was cremation, 

method, however, vae employed only in exceptional cases, 
bodies of Saul and his three sons were burned* evidently to prevent 


both at the time of interment and 




This 
Thus the 


115 


pn* ^11-18* and Macalister 
were found In tomhs at ancient 


According to Handcock* od. cit 

ins of foo 


* F 




op, clt .* p, 260* 

Gator, but those were pagan burials. 

It ts* of course, quite possible that throughout the Old Testa 
meat dispensation there were those in Israel who suDplled the dead 
with food and driok* but whether that was orthodox Hebrew practice 
is a different question. At Beth-zur were discovered three (pre 
sumably Hebrew) burials of the Persian or the Hellenistic period 
which shoved not even a trace of mortuary equipment (see 0. R. 

Sellers* The Citadel of Beth-Zur [Philadelphia, 19^7], pp. 21-22 
and his remarks in t 






VIII* 16). 


Biblical Archaeologist 




116 


It may not he amiss to call attention to the fact that the 
dates for Sear Eastern history are still subject to change. 


117 


In the Biblical Archaeologist. VIII* 17. 
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their being further disgraced at the hands of the Philistines; hut 


the cremation vas only partial, for ve read of the subsequent bur 
iat of their bones (I 3am, 71:6-17; II Sam. 21:12-14). 


Perhaps 

for sanitary reasons cremation vas employed during an epidemic 
(Amos 6:10). 

all their belongings (Josh. 7:24-25) 

aggravated transgression (cf. Lev. 20:14; 21:9) and foi 
of completely removing the evil from the midst of Israel (cf. Josh 

7:12-13). 


Achan and Mb family were stoned and then burned wit: 


as a punishment for their 


the purnosi : 


The Realm of the Dead 


The dvelling-rlace of the departed was localized by the Baby 

lonlans and Assyrians within the earth, 

ukku and ml*atu fell end to which Enkidu subse- 


t was the place Into 


which GilgamesMs 
quently descended to bring ud these objects for his master, but he 


vas unable to ascend until Nergal had mede a hole In the ground to 
let him come up, Ishtar likewise descended to this gloomy realm 
but vas not able to return to the upper world until Ea had liberate 
her from the clutches of Ereshiclgal, 

The MesonotarnIans conceived of the underworld as beginning at 
a short distance below the surface of the earth. This Is obvious 

from the fact that Gllgamesh tried to recover his nukxu and his 

mlicku from the nether world first with hi a hand and then with his 
foot, but he could not reach them. Moreover, when Nebuchadrezzar 
wished to describe the great de^th to which he had carried the sub¬ 
structure of the royal palace, of Merduk's stage-tower, or of a 
quay wall, he declared that he had established their foundations 

The grave, 


on the breast of the underworld 


accordingly, either lay within the confines of the underworld or It 

However, the underworld rro^ei 


113 


formed a nassage leading Into U. 
that Is, the dve1ling-place of the chthonlc deitles and the dls 


carnate spirits, vas situated In the lowest part of the earth. 

divides the earth Into three layers; the f*rst 
was occupied by man, the second constituted the domain of Ea, and 
the third was the underworld. 


A 


119 


text from Ashur 


118 


Cf, Thompson In Cunelform Texts Vol. XVII, PI. 7? 

(X. 7772+5241): 1-10. 


119 


Published by Ebeling In Xellschrlfttexte aus Asaur 

No, 707:74-77- 
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The names by vhlch the abode of the dead was known among the 
Inhabitants of the Tlgris-Euphratea region are numerous. The 
opening lines of the Sumerian version of lahtar's descent to the 
nether world call It algal . "the great place below," vhlch In It¬ 
self can refer also to the pedestal of a statue. This term forms 
one of the elements composing the name EreshJclgal , "the lady of 
the great place below, n that la, the queen of the underworld. In 
Semitic Babylonian It Is fouQd, e,g., In the nhraae lrat klgaU.1 , 
"the bosom or breast of the underworld," an expression denoting, as 

we have seen, the area unon which were laid the foundations of large 
buildings and massive veils (as of a quay). Since the gathering 

olace of the dead was situated within the earth, the Sumerians re- 
ferred to It also as kur and the Semites In Babylonia as lrgl tu , 
both words signifying 

the lower world In the Sumerian recension of Ishtar’s descent 

lrgltu occurs, e.g., on the twelfth tablet of the G1Igamesh Enic 
and In the name Be11t-lrgltim , vhlch In the Semitic version of 

Ishtar’s descent Is the Babylonian designation for the queen of 

the nether world. Other names vhlch the Babylonians assigned to 

iairnugla or 

(Curnugi ) , "the land of no return"; arallu or aralu (Sumerian; 

arali ), vhose etymology Is still obscure; mushab lrlcalla or jahubat 
lr^alla , both expressions signifying "the dwelling of Irkalla 

simnly Iricalla or Irkallum ; itutu , derived from the name of the Baby 
Ionian city Kutu (the biblical Cuthah), the sacred city of Nergal 

who, as a chthonlc deity, was the king of the underworld; and urugal 
Sumerian), meaning literally, "the great city. 

The entrance to the land of the dead, according to ar. lncanta 
tlon text quoted above (o, 137 ), vas located In the distant vest, 
at the niece where the Babylonians saw the sun descend. Through 
this entrance, as Is Indicated by the text just ^efeared to, en in 


Kur Is the regular designation for 

vhlle 


earth. 






or 






120 




t 


cantatlon priest could banish a molesting sri.rlt to the nether 

world* 


This was probably also the passage through which certain 


deities, such as Tamnufc and Ishtar, descended to the underworld. 
But othei 


entrances could he made anywhere; every grave constituted 


such an entrance. 


120 


For a fuller and well-documented discussion of the Baby 

Ionian names of the nether world see Knut Tai!qv 1 st in Btudla 
Orients 1 la , Vol, V, No. k ( 1934 ). 
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After entering the great belov 
river Hubur, 

quickly!") 

being, with a face like that of Zu, the divine atom-bird, 
ferried the dead to the other aide of the river. 


the dead had to cross the 




121 


vhere he vas greeted by Humuttabal ("Take avay 
the boatman of the nether world. 


This four-handed 




122 


Prom there 


the departed proceeded to the city of the nether world. 


To this 

city, at least at one time during Its history, vas undoubtedly 


applied the term uruga 1 , "the great city 
obviously by an extension of Its meaning, is employed v!th refer¬ 
ence to the entire "land of no return, 
surrounded by seven vails 
gate guarded by a demon. 

palace of the queen of the lover vorld 
called Egalgina, where the Anunnakl dvelt. 

This vast city of the dead and the adjoining territory were 


vhich in the Inscrlotlc 






It vas a great metropolis 1 

125 


each vail pierced by a gate, 

Within the vails were the laois lazui 


and eac 




124 


125 


and the nalace of Justlc 
126 


ruled by a goddess known variously as EfeahklgaL, AlLatu, Irk&lla, 

and Belit-lrsIti(m), She appears as the wife of Nlnazu ("The Lord 

of Healing"), of Gugalanna, and of Nergal, the god of plague and 

127 


pes tilence 

vas surrounded by numerous attendants 

There vas the grim plague-god Namtar, her vizier 

There vas Bellt-sSri, her scribe, 

presumably such things as the names of the new 


of var and death. 


Befitting her station, Ereshkiga 

vho were ever at her bee* 

vho 






and call. 




put her orders Into execution. 

128 


vho read to her. 


121 


120:5-8; Craig, op. clt 


Ebellng, Tod und Leben 

I, 17:3 and 44:17 

XLIII, 46:17). 


P- 


* * 


* * * * P 


122 


A Prince's Vision of the Underworld," rev. 5 . 


M 


123 


3 o In the story of Ishtar’e descent and In a bilingual In- 

Vol, XVI 


cantatlon published by Thompson In Cuneiform Texts ... 

{London, 1905 ), PI. 15:46-47, 


■ I 


124 


Mentioned by their names In Ebellng, Kellschrlfttexte aus 

col. lv, 12 - 15 . 

12 ^3umerian recension of Ishtar 'b descent, line 72. 




126 


rev. 31*53- 


Babylonian version of Ishtar*s descent 

^^Tallqvlst, Akkad Ische Gotterepitheta (Helsinki, 19?^)* P- 

507 (under Ereshklga 

J iving any reason for the Identification, 
under n A1latum " } is, of course, Insufficient. 

Gilgamesh Epic, Tablet VII 




, equates Gugalanna with Nergal, but without 

His reference on 0 . 259 


128 


co1* iv, 51-52. 
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arrivals, which had been announced by the gatekeeper and had In all 
livelihood been recorded by her (for she Is also called 

the bookkeeper of the great 
there were the seven great gatekeepers guard 


the book 






keeper of heaven and earth 
gods" ). 

ing her oalace, and the Anunnakl 

And, finally, there vas the host of demons vho 


and 


129 


Moreover 




the seven dreaded judges of the 

like 




underworld, 
Nam tar 




spread disease and suffering among mankind and so brought 

In the ourported vlelon 

Ereahkigal's 
reminding us of 




ever new subjects to her gloomy domain, 
of the underworld published in the preceding chanter 




attendants are portrayed as composite beings 

Egyptian demonology. 

The Hebrew beliefs on the realm of the dead vere in some re 




spects quite similar. In others they vere diametrically opooaed to 
those of the Mesopotamians * 

The common Hebrew designation for the place of the dead Is 

The etymology of this vord Is still obscure, despite the 


61. 


numerous efforts that have been made to determine Its root and to 
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Friedrich DelItzsch 


Identified it 


discover Its basic meaning, 
with a supposed Babylonian tenn shu*fllu. 


But this view has long 

demonstration that 


131 


since been abandoned, following Peter Jensen's 
Delltzsch's Idea vas based on a misunderstanding of the Babylonian 




lines In question and that no such vord for the Babylonian under 

world can be derived from them, 

3be’ol is generally translated with "the realm of the dead. 

It denotes the subterranean spirit world, the grave, the state or 

condition of death, and the brink of death, or the like. 

In the first-mentioned sense ShG'61 Is met with In Num. 16: 




129 


Belit-serl evidently alsn reduced Ereshklgal's decrees to writing, 

la 


das Paradles? (Leipzig, 1001), o, 

elnes neuen heb ralsch-eramATschen Wdrterbuchs zum Alten Testament 

~ 145, n. 2 . 


lpzlg 


1 




131 




24 , 


On the unsuccessful attempts made by Morris Jestrov, Jr 

defend Delitzech's position see his article in the American Journal 
of Semitic Languages and Literatures , XIV ( 1897 / 98 ), 
book 


to 


* J 






onla and Assyria (Boston, 1898 ) 

, which caused Jastrov such difficulties 

Ravllnson 

Vol. 


pp. 550- 

can 

on. cit. 


Religion o f Bab 
60. The signs URU, 

together stand also for alu ("city"). 

PI* 2502, and CK Dobs In in Textes cunSlformes 






e. 




4 I 






Vol. V 

(Paria, 1933), *o. 1:4.11. 
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30-33j dealing vlth the fate or itorah, Dathan, and Ab Irani* 

Enoch and Elijah vent no alive Into heaven, to dvell vlth the ce¬ 
lestial spirits, so Itorah and his company vent dovn alive into tht 


As 




underworld, to he vlth the spirits residing in that dark and gloun 

place* In the same meaning She J ol Is employed very plainly also 
In Deut * 32:22 \ 


A fire is kindled In mine anger and shall turn 

to the very depths of She*61, so that it shall consume the earth 
and Its produce and set the foundations of the mountains on fire* 

If I ascend up Into heaven. Thou art there; if I ma*e 
my bed in Sh^ol, Thou art there (also)"; and Amos 9:2: Though 

they dig Into 3he'ol, thence shall ray hand take them; and though 
they mount up to heaven, thence vill I bring them dovn 
the subterranean spirit world, as shovn by the contrast betveen 
heaven and She’ol, the two extremes* 

Isa* 14:13-15: 


M 


Pa. 139:8: 


refer to 


The same place Is meant In 

The heavens will I 


Thou saldst In thy heart; 
ascend, above the stars of God will I set up my throne; I will sit 


on the mount of assembly. In the farthest parts of the north. 


I 


will rise above the heights of the clouds, I vill make myself equa 

But thou shalt be brought down to 3he’61, to 
the lowest) parts of the pit' 1 ; In 7:11; 57:9 

"and didst debase thyself unto She'ol 

49:16; and Prov* 15: 


to the most High, 1 

the farthest ( 1.e., 

(where the statement 

used hyoerbollcally); In Job 11:8; 26:6; Ps* 


Is 


11.24 . 


But In other passages She J Sl applies to the grave, 

true of Isa, 14:11, where the prophet, In his exultat ion over the 

Brought dovn to Sh€*6l is thy pomp. 


This is 


fall of Babylon, declares; 

(and) the noise of thy harps; underneath thee maggots are spread, 

(cf* Job 21:26); and Eaek, 32:26-27: 

There (is) Meshech-Tubal, vlth all his multitude round about hls 

all of them uncircumcised, slain by the sword, for they 


and worms are thy covering 


They lie not with the 

mighty, who have fallen of the uncircumcised, who vent dovn to 
She^l with their weapons of war 


caused terror In the land of the 1iv1ng* 


whose swords are laid under their 


heads; their sins are {come) upon their bones, for they were the 

The mention of 


terror of the mighty In che land of the living. 

and maggots, in the first Instance, is a very clear 

132 


pomp, vonns, 
indication that the reference Is to the grave 


while the scate- 


132 


not to be accorded 


Although the fallen klnr of Babylon was 
the customary royal honors and vas not to be burled In his own tomb 
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xent "whose swords are laid under their heads, in the second pas¬ 
sage, removes all doubt that the "weapons of war" are conceived of 
not as descending to the realm of the spirits, deep In the bosom 


of the earth, but as being put In the grave, and that this is the 
place to which the mighty are pictured as going* Almost every 
statement In these two passages favors this Interpretation. Such 
Is also the signification in which 3h5 J fll is employed in Job 24: 
19 - 20 : 

(those who) have sinned. 

on him," and in Ps. 141:7: 

earth, (so) our bones are scattered at the mouth of She'ol. 

As one plows up the 

cleaves the earth end scatters the clods 


Drought and heat snatch away snow-waters: {so does) 3he *61 


155 


The womb forgets him, the worm feasts 
As when one plows and cleaves the 


The 


obvious meaning of the second passage is: 
land and. In doiog so 


so our graves have been 'plowed up* and our bones have been cast 

rgin of the grave 

There Is no ground for believing that the char 


out and scattered at the mouth or 


there to 


lie in disgrace." 
acterlstics of the grave and those of the underworld have been con 

In the sense of the future resting- 


154 


fused in these passages, 
place of the body, 3h6 J ol occurs also on an Aramaic papyrus from a 


The document, probably part of a story, 

treats of a certain Bar Punesh, who apparently had rendered some 
distinguished service for which he is rewarded by the king* 

one line the king addresses Bar Punesh with these words: 
bones shall not go down to 3he*ol (^ikp), and thy spirit 


Jewish community in Egypt. 


In 


Thy 


135 


[shall 


in the royal cemetery to be united with his ovn, he was neverthe¬ 
less to be burled* Together with the slain on the field of battle 
he was to be thrown into a hole and covered with a heap of stones 

(cf. Josh. 7:26; 8:29; II Sam, 10:17). For the prophet says: 

the Jtlngs of the nations, all of them, lie in honor, everyone in his 
house. But thou art cast down away from thy grave, like an aboml- 
aable branch, clothed with slain men thrust through by the sword, 
those who go down to the stones of the pit, like a trampled corpse. 
Thou wilt not be united with them In burial Tr (Iaa* 14:18-20). 

133 


All 


:24; 


Cf, Ps, 
half their days. 




Bloody and deceitful men will not live out 


134 


The fact that the common Old Testament desIgnat ion for the 
grave la V?- i fl do proof at all that She 1 61 cannot have the same 
meaning, is the general word for "''grave" while 3h3'31 is used 

primarily lb poetry, occurring only eight times in prose, out of a 
total of sixty-five passages. 

135 


Lit,: thy shadow. 
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136 


not .. ..]. 

clear not only from the express mention of the bones, 

[ para pro toto ), but also from the contrast between 11 
"spirit * 


That She J ol In this case signifies 


the grave 

i,e,, the b ; 

bones" and 

Cowley, Id the work just cited. Is therefore correct it 

rendering She J 6l simply with "the grave." 


\ S' ! 


In the Aramaic text just quoted, the words "Thy bones shall 

not go down to She’ol (i.e., the grave)" mean In reality T, Thou 
shalt not go down Into death but shalt live forever. 


07 


This 
In Prov, 23- 


figure of speech Is found also lo the Old Testament. 
13-14 ve read: 


Withhold not chastisement from a child; Tor if tht 
beatest him with the rod, he will not die. 

and thou shalt save his soul from She’ol. 1 


Beat him with the rod 

Beating a child with 
the rod will not cause him to die but will correct the child and e 


I - 


will accomplish the opposite, namely. It will deliver him ( IJLt. t 
his soul) from 3he*ol. The contrast shows quite plainly that the 
reference is to death, as is recognized by the 3eptuagint, which 
here translates 3h§ J ol with davaxoc ("death"), Administering cor* 
poral punishment to a disobedient son while there is hope (19:18) 
will save him from an early death ( 29 = 1 )* 

of Shi J 61 is also favored, if not required, by the parallelism in 
Pa, 89:49: 

(but) deliver himself from the power of 3he*ol? 

David instructs Solomon that he should not let Joab 1 s gray hairs 

the grave) in peace aad that he should 


130 


This Interpretation 


Who is the man (that) will live and not suffer death. 

Furthermore * vhe 


14- 


go down to 3he J ol (i.e 
bring the gray hairs of Shimel down to 3he*ol with blood (I Kings 
2:5~9), he undoubtedly means nothing more than that Solomon should 


4 ; 


not let these men go down into death in the normal vay 

Or when Jacob tells his 


that he 


should not let them die a natural death. 


136 


B* C, (Oxforc 


ri of the Fifth Centu 


A. Cowley, Aramaic Pa 

1923), No. 71:15- 
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Cf, I Kings 1:31; Neh. 2:3; E&n. 2:4; 3:9, 

C. H. Toy, A Critical and Exegetlcal Commentary on the Bool 
of Froverbs (New York, 1900), p. 31^*# goes”too far when he declarer 
that hTthe Book of Proverbs 5hi’ fll stands throughout for physioal 
death. In 15:11,24 more than this is implied. 

139 

i 

suffer evil). 


138 


i.e., to 


Lit.: see death (cf. Pa. 90:15: to see evil 


140 


the words the gray 

a person as an 


In this and the following instances 
hairs of someone" signify simply, by metonymy, 
aged man." 
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"My son shall not go down with you; for hla brother Is dead 

If harm were to befall him on the vay that 

(Gen, 


sons: 




and he alone Is left* 

ye 6 °j 7 e would bring my gray hairs down to 3h§*ol In sorrow 
42:38), he probably wants to aay merely that he would die of grief. 

To this same category belong a Dumber of passages In which 




She'll Is used es a figure of speech to denote extreme misfortune 

or the like (Pas * 




the brink of death 


seemingly Inescapable deeth 

30:4; 86:13; 88:4; Jonah 2:3 [^2:2 in the English translation]}. 






These are the meanings 1 q which the term 3he J 6l Is employed 

In some cases It la quite clear which of 


in the Old Testament, 
the values listed above Is to be assigned to the word under dls 


while In others It Is Impossible to come to e definite 
There la nothlQg peculiar about the fact that 3h6 *01 

As an analogy we may mention the word 
which 1 q the Bible denotes not only physical death (to which man 
aod beast alike are subject) and pestilence (l.e. 


cuss ion 
decision * 








death. 


has ail these values. 


one of the causes 

of physical death), but also spiritual death (cf, Rom. 8:6; Eph. 

2:1) eod the condition of the damned soula or spirits; In fact 




it 




as we shall see 


denotes even the subterranean realm of the dead 
presently* 
tended meaning. 

Synonyms for She*o 1 , particularly In the senee of "the grave 
are ‘abaddOn, "deatructIon," "place of destruction" (Job 26:6; 28:22; 
Pe. 88:12; Frov. 15sII ); 1112 ahabath . "pit" (Job 33:18-30; Pas. 30:10; 
55:24; Ios. 38:17; 51:14; Ezek. 28:8; etc.); and b8r, "pit" (Pss. 
28:1; 30:4; 88:5; I»a. 14:15.19; 38:18; I^un. 3:55: Prov. 28:17). 

In some passages, such as Job 33:17? also the word maveth ("death") 
designating the underground spirit world, occurs aa a synonym for 

3hA*6l; but such cases are not so numerous as has been asserted* 




Here again It is not always easy to determine the In 

m 
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Contrary to the opinion of some, there Is no proof that 
3he J 31 served at any time In Israel as the designation of the god- 
Jess of the uodervorld (see Xonlg, Geschlchte der alttestameatllchep 
Religion , p. 53)* The arguments produce 

Journal of Biblical Literature , XXXV (1916), 268, to show that 

re as ”bhe 


n the 


y 


00 


the underworld" also In Hebrew history 
or the most part on his precarious Interpretation of the names 
3ha'ul* 01b ‘ath-3h£*ul , MethfishA* el , aod Mlshfl *51 , and on the poetic 

lcatlon - ~of - 3hfi*61 In certain Bible passages, and as such are 
far too ve&x to sustain his claim. On the meanings of the names In 
question see Xonlg, Vorterbuch* 


o 


N 
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Once also 'abaddo (Prov. 27 : 20 )* 
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This term may stand for an original moshab maveth , "the - dwelling 
of Death," i,e,, the dwelling of the death-god 

by the Babylonian phrases mushab lrkalla and shubat Irkalla , " 
dwelling of Irjfcalla," and by the appearance of the death-god 1 9 


as 1 3 suggested 


the 


name as Mot on the tablets from Has Shamra and as Mutu In Baby¬ 
lonian * 


If such Is the origin of this Hebrew designation for 
the realm of the dead, there can scarcely be any room for doubt 


that the expression was taken over from the Canaanltea, 
be noted 


It shoul 

however, that in the Old Testament this designation con j 


tains no allusion to the death-god* 

The Old Testament localizes the realm of the dead, or, rathe 
the realm of certain disembodied human solrlta, within the Inner¬ 
most parts of the earth, belov the sea. 

passages as Deut, 32:22; Ps* 139*95 Isa, 

and Job 26:5: 1 


This is evident from sue] 
14:13-15; Amos 9*2, vhl c] 
The shades are made to qui^ 


have been quoted above 
beneath the waters and their Inhabitants* 


The assertion Is frequently made that 3he J ol, i*e. f the sub¬ 
terranean spirit world, was entered through gates in the vest. 

While It Is true that the Old Testament refers in a general way 
to "the gates of She’ol" (Isa, 38:10) and "the bars of Sh§ > 6 l" (Jc 
17 : 16 ), there Is no proof that these gates were thought to be In 

■Pur the more t there are reasons for bel le vlng that 
neither Isa, 38:10 nor Job 17:16 treats of the underworld at all, 

but that both passages deal with the grave* 

Tn begin with Job 17:16 and to quote this passage in its con¬ 
text , Job says: 
sires of my heart. They 

the face of darkness (they declare) light (to be) near! 
for She'ol as my house, (If) I have (virtually) spread out my couc 


144 


the vest. 


My days are past, my plans are broken, the de- 

(and) 1n 
If I wait 


145 


want to turn night Into day 


^ ^3ee vou Soden In Zeltschrlft fu r Asayrlologle , XLIII, 16 1 4; 
and Harper, op* clt *, No. 977 , rev* 4* Whether the death-god ap¬ 
pears also in the Hebrew personal name (I Chron* 6:10 [= 6 : 

25 In the English version]), is by no means certain* This name 
could be rendered n My brother Is the death-god" or "A brother of 
death," On the latter Interpretation the thought may possibly be 
analogous to that expressed in Ise. 28:15- ttonlg, Vorterbuch, p, 

12, does not hazard a translat Ion * 


144 


145 


The friends of Job* 
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,146 


\ n the darkness, (If) I have (already) called to corruption; 

‘Thou art my father, 1 (and) to the worm: 

where then is my hone? 


(Thou art) my mother 




And who will see my hope? 


and ny sister, 

will go down to the bars of Shfl’Gl, when (our) rest together 


14 


r 


it 


That ut> to verse 16, exclusive. Job 


Is in the dust" (17:11-16)* 

of the grave Is too obvious to demand nroof. 


Nor do we have 


T*end much time trying to demonstrate that this holds good also 

It Is 


t i s 




when (our) rest together Is In the dust. 
therefore reasonable to Inquire whether also verse l6a; 

down to the bars of Sh6*6l, 

rlace of man's mortal remains* 


of verse 16b: 




It will 




does not perhaps refer to the 

This question can, I be 


F - 1 


resting 


lleve, be answered In the affirmative, partly In vlev of the context 

and the feet that 3 h5 1 o1 occurs also as a synonym for the grave 
and r^artly In view of similar Imagery found elsewhere In the Old 

Testament* The expression "the bars of 3h5 > ol 11 's ccm^rable to 
the "bar( s) and doors IT of the sea (Job "50:10} and "the bars" of 

the earth (Jonah 2:7)* In both passages "the bars" refer to the 

140 




Ve may 

designate the confining 
particularly If 

mentioned In Prov. 7:27 and paralleled vlth 3h6*5l, 


not to the underworld. 


valla of the basin of the sea, 
therefore conclude that 


the bars of 3be*oL 

149 






barriers of the sepulchral chamber, 
hers of death, 
denote the burial chambers* 

Somewhat s LmlLar reasons confirm the view that also Isa * ^0:10 
Is concerned solely vlth the habitation of the body. 

I said; 


the cham 




In this nas 


sage HezeKlah Is quoted as stating: 
days must I enter the gates of 3h5’ol, deprived of the rest of my 

In Fss. 9:14 and 107:10 and Job 30;17 


* In the middle of my 


we meet also the 
In the first two Instances this 
phrase la employed as a figure of speech for mortal peril or for 




years. 

expression "the gates of daath* 
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The original has nng, which usually signifies "the nit." 

Even If in this verse ve taxe the vord In the latter sense. It still 
points to the grave and not the underworld, as Is shown by the 
second half of the verse. On nnv see Konig, Vorterbuch* 
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On the troublesome verbal form In this line see Gesenlus 
Hebrew Grammar , edited and enlarged by E. Kautzsch and translated 

7 (Oxford, 1910), i 47, 

C* P, Kell, Die zwolf xlelnen Fronheten (Leipzig, 1800), 




ow 


a* 


140 




P- 292, 


149 


The fact that Job 17:16 has il while the other tvo passages 
use la of no consequence. 
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seemingly inescapable death, vhlle In the last-named case It de¬ 
notes the underworld, i.e, 


the gates stand for the vhole realm 
Parallels to this usage are found, 

Deut, 12:12 and 15:7, Jer* 14:2, and Pas. 87:2 and 122:2, 


e.g.. In 


where 


the gates stand for the city* It must therefore be admitted as 
a distinct possibility that "the gates of Shfi'^l 11 In Isa* 78:10 
may almnly be a designation for Shfi'dl Itself. Moreover, 
there Is no concluslve evidence that the souls of Pious 

i 

among vhom Hezejclah must be numbered, vere believed to descend to 
3h5 J ol In the sense of the subterranean spirit world, vhlle there 

passages which state clearly that the souls of the righteous 
ascended to heaven, as we shall see, It Is reasonable to assume 
that Bezeitlah uses She* 6 ^ In the sense of "the grave" and that he 
wants to say merely that he was afraid he would die. 

There Is no reason why "the gates of Sh^ol" must be taken 
any more literally than such figurative expressions as "the hand 

of 3h€*ol," l.e., the power of She 4 31 (Pss. 49:16; 09:49; Bos* 

17:14), "the mouth of Sh^ol" (Ps* 141:7; Isa. 5:14), the "mouth" 
of the earth (Gen, 4:11), "the belly of 3h£*ol n (Jonah 2:7), "the 

door of my lips (Ps, l4l:7), "the gate of heaven" (Geo, 28:17)i 
"the gates of Hades" (Matt, 16:18), "the keys of death and of Hade- 
(Rev, 1:10), or "the keys of the kingdom of heaven" (Matt, 16:19)- 
The mere fact that other natione of the ancient world, such as the- 
Babylonians and the Assyrians, pictured the realm of the dead as 

havlog gates In the literal sense of the tenn proves as little for 
Israel as e certain belief or nractlce In the Roman Catholic churc 


since 


persona, 


would prove for Protestantism, 

It has, furtheiTnore, been asserted that the Old Testament de¬ 
scribes the underground realm of the spirits as a land of dust and 

The principal passage 


darkness 


as it was pictured in Mesopotamia. 


on which this idea Is based are Job 10:21-22, In which Job speaks 

the land of darkness and blackness"; Job 78:17: 

Or hast thou seen the 


"Ravi 


of going to 


the gates of death been revealed to thee? 

and ton. 12 : 2 , stating that In the last days 


gates of darkness? 

many will awake from the > admath c 6f5r 
and others to everlasting shame and disgrace. 


some to everlasting life 


In Job 78:17* vh*ch without 


This view Is partly correct, 
doubt treats of the nether world, as we can see from the context 


l c 


^°Cf. aonlg, tos Buch HI oh (Giitersloh, I 929 ) 


d* 407* 
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the subterranean abode of the spirits of the departed Is conceived 

but the other tvo passages do not admit 

In the first place, It must be remembered 


151 


as a place of daranesa, 

of this interpretation, 
that In neither one of them do ve find the term 3h3 J fll nor any of 


Furthermore , the context ahovs that Job 

Wherefore hast Thou brought me 


Its synonyms noted above. 

speaks of the grave. He says; 
f^rth from the womb? Would that I had expired and no eye had seen 

me! I should (then) have been as though I had not been; from the 
vomb to the grave I should have been carried. Are not my (remaining) 
days rev? Then cease (and) turn from me, that I may be cheerful 

little while, before I go—and do not return—to the laod of 

as darkness (Itself) 

and vhen It shines * it is like dark 




(yet) 

darkness and blackness; a land of darkness 






of darkness and without order 








ness" (10:18-22). 

should have been carried. 


from the vomb to the grave I 
Job makes express mention of the grave. 
That this term Is here not synonymous with the underworld Is ob- 

to the 


In verse 19; 








vlous from his remark that he would have been 


carried 


grave; no one Is "carried” to the realm of the snir^ts vltMn the 

152 




depths of the earth, 
changed the subject, the natural conclusion Is that also in the 
next verses he speaks of the grave rather than of the abode of the 
spirits. In a similar way William Cullen Bryant, In his Thaoatonels 

speaks of "breathless darkness, and the narrow house” and plcturee 
that "great tomb” and "mighty sepulcher” Into which the lifeless 

forms of men are laid as a "mysterious realm 1 ' coextensive with the 

And In German ve speak of Qrabeadunkel (”sepul¬ 
chral darkness”) and Grabeanacht ("sepulchral night' 1 ). It cannot 

be argued that the picture In Job 10:21-22 does not fit the grave. 

And as regards Dan, 12:2, why must *admath *afSr be translated 
"the land of dust"? The first meaning of *adfimfi. Is simply "the sur 

the ground” (Gen. 4:11; Amos 3:5), while f fiffir 
denotes not only "the dust" but occurs quite frequently also In the 
sense of "the earth" (Job 28:2; 41:25 [- 41:33]; Fa. 103:14; Isa. 
2:10; etc,), What, then, la there against rendering *admath *&f&r 


31nee there la no Indication that Job has 




face of the earth. 


l«|p r -i 


it n 


face of the earth. 




151 


tter whether ve read ( "the shadow of death" ) or 

mu?! ( "blackneee , ” "darkness " ), the ^picture Is the same , 

There la, of course, not the slightest reason for assuming 

that Job had In mind a "carrying" by spiritual beings, such as Is 
mentioned In Luke 16:22, 




■ iT;l 


152 
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15^ 


by "the surface of the earth"? 

the earth consisting of dust" ( die aus 3taub beste hende Erd 

and Konlg 

Because of the very nature of Its location, the Hebrew 


Gesenius 


translatea this phrase 


with 


1^4 


Both he 


see In this passage a reference to the 


156 


grave. 


might of course have thought of the underworld as a place or land 
of dust 


but we have no Old Testament warrant that they actually 


did so. 


While the Babylonian nether world had its own cantheon 
Old Testament She’dl was under the control of the same God who 
governed heaven and earth and all that Is therein. For ye read; 
"Whither shall I go from Thy spirit? Or whither shall I flee froi 
Thy presence? If I ascend up Into heaven, Thou art there; if I 

make my bed In She*dl, Thou art there (also) 

(lies) bare before Him, and 'Abaddon has no covering" (Job 26:6); 
"She’01 and ’Abaddfln (lie open) before the Lord, how much more the 

hearts of the sons of men" (Prov, 15:11); "Though they dig Into 

ShS 5 6l, thence shall my hand take them; and though they mount up 

to heaven, thence will I bring them down" (Amos 9=2); and: 
is kindled In mine anger and shall burn to the very depths of 3h£' 

so that It shall consume the earth and Its produce and set the 

■ 

foundations of the mountains on fire" (Deut * 32:22). God r s cower 
extends from the heights of heaven to the depths of ShS'dl, He te 

the only ruler of ShS'dl recognised In the Old Testament. The cor 
tention that in the early period of Hebrew history 3h5’6l was 
thought to be beyond the limits of God's control or jurisdiction 

lacks biblical confirmation. 


(Ps. 139^7-8); "3h. 


A fir: 
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11 (under noi* ). 


Handworterbuch, p. 


15* 


608 ( under 1 j}JJ ), 


Ibid 
^^Vorterbuch 


n. 


* J 


341 (under ). 


P* 


^^After these lines had been written, I noticed that Ji. Buddf 
Das Buch Hiob (Gottingen, 1896), p. 104, had already rendered 
J admath ‘afar. In Dan. 12:2, by Erdboden ("the surfaceof the earch 


1 ^Just as indefensible and altogether unnatural is Charles's 
afflnuatIon -( op. clt . , n. 

passage as uan^ 1 ^:2-3 God cannot influence the inhabltants of 
She’dl for good or evil as long as they are there hut that they 
must first through resurrection return to earth and come within the; 

bounds of the divine rule" before he can punish or reward them. 

The mere fact that God can raise the dead from 3hS’5l la undeniable 
evidence that his power extends thither and that BhS'Ol _l_s within 
"the bounds of the divine rule"; and if his power Is strong enough 


138) that even according to as late a 
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DEATH AND 


10 


Ve have seen that the term Sh£ *51 Is employed both of the 
grave and of the underground spirit world. The former place 1 b 
" the house of assembly ' 1 (Job 30:23 [cf. Eccles* 3:20]), "the 
houae of eternity 11 (Bccles. 12:5 [cf. Isa. 1*1:18-19]}* In which 
all living, good and bad alike, must appear eventually, 
what of the latter nlace? Is It reserved for the souls of all or 


158 


But 


^nly for those of a certain type or group? 

That the souls of men do not all go to the same nlace is. In 

Here the author Is troubled by the 


general, attested In Psalm 73- 

prosperity of the alnnera and the sad lot of the righteous, 
though the wicked mock and defy God In heaven, things turn out 

They are not In trouble like (other) men, nor 

they plagued like (other ) people n (vs. 5 )- 
though he has kept his heart pure and has washed his hands In In 


A1 


well with them. 


But the psalmist, 


nocence, is plagued all the time and chastened every morning (vsa, 

13-14 h 


He tried to solve the problem presented by the apparent 


inversion of right and wrong, but It defied all solution until he 
vent into 004*3 sanctuary and there (as he listened and observed) 

The nsalmlst aaya: 


earned the ultimate fate of the ungodly, 

Surely Thou dost set them In slippery places; Thou dost lay them 

How they become a desolation as in a moment! 

As (one despises) a dream upon 




In ruins, 


They are 


utterly eonsumed with terrors. 

awakening, (so,) 0 Lord, when Thou dost bestir Thyself, wilt Thou 

dearise their Image" (vsa. 18 - 20 ). 


The wicked will be cast off 
and so will be banished from God's gracious uresence. 
righteous will forever be with God and enjoy unbroken communion 
with him; even in the hour of death, Ood*s right hand w*ll hold 


But the 


to raise the souls from Sh 6 * 8 l, why can he Qot Influence them other 
vise while they are still there? 

158 

the literatures of other nations. 

ulcher as hts "abode of eternity" (Messerschmldt, op, clt 
46 and 47 ); the architect of the Egyptian king Sesoatrls I called 
the royal tomb which he was commissioned to build "an eternal seat" 
(J. H. Breasted, The Dawn of Conscience [New Ifork and London, 1934], 
po. 224-25); tn other Egyptian passages, as well as on Palmyrenlan 

the tomb is alluded to 

house of eternity" (see John A, Vtlaon In the 

III [1944], 208; H. Lidzbarskl 
er nordsemltlachen Bplgraphlk , I [Weimar, 1898 ], 235-36); 
and on Latin inscriptions It Is termed domus aeterna. 


The same or similar designations for the grave appear in 

Sennacherib referred to his ser* 

Nos. 


* I 


Aramaic, Syriac, and Punic inscrlptIons 
under the phrase the 
Journal of Near Eastern Studies 
Handbuch 
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them and take them to heaven. 


For the psalmist contlnuea: 

I am always vlth Thee; Thou boldest my right hand. 

guide me vlth Thy couneel, and afterward Thou wilt receive me tu 

159 




Yet 


Thou dost 


glory. 

desire nothing on earth. When my flesh and my heart fall, God 

(will still he) the refuge or my heart and my nortion forever" 
(vss. 23 - 26). 160 

And as regards 3h5* 61 , in particular, we have evidence that 
It, In the signification of the subterranean realm of the snlrlts 
applies to the habitation of the souls of the vlcked only* This 
can be gathered from Paalm 49, vhlch, like Psalm 73, deals vlth 
the problem of divine retribution. In verses 8-11 the sneaker rle- 
dares physical death to be the Inevitable lot of all men, saying: 

n, he cannot give to God a 
for the redemption of their soul(s) Is too costly, 
and he must desist from It forever—, so that he should live for¬ 
ever, (and) not see the pit. For he sees (that) even vise men die 


Whom have I In heaven (but Thee)? 


And having Thee, I 




A brother can by no means redeem a 
ransom for him 


jim 




(that) they perish together vlth the fool aod the brutish person* 

and leave their substance to others. 






(b**) desig- 

while the 
Hot even a rich men, vho, if 


The term man 


161 


nates a person of means, as evident from the context, 

denotes his wealthy peer* 

should have the means to do so, can save his rich fellow- 






brother 


anyone 




man from eventual death. In spite of the fact that the latter voul 
naturally also spend his substance* 

great It may be or however wisely It may be applJed, can achieve 
that end* For the "brother" must see that even the wise among the 
rich. l.e*. even those who make the wisest use of their wealth, 

163 


162 


No amount of wealth, howev 






Then In verses 15-16 the psalmist continues: 


must perish* 


159 

Is the same* 






The ultimate sense 


Thou wilt receive me with honor. 


Or; 


160 


pp, 76-77; Konlg, Die Psalmen 


Cf. Charles, on* clt 

(Qiiteraloh, 1927 ), pp. 602-1 


* J 


161 


Note the chiasm In vs. 3. 


162 


For a fine discussion of vs, 8 see Konlg 


Die Psalmen, 




PP* 593-94. 


^Thls Interpretation Is demanded by the general context 
(cf. Ibid *, pp, 594-95)- Charles ( op. clt *, p, 76, n, 2) overstate 
the case vhen he declares that In the Psalms the terms wise man 


In J the; 


religious or ethical sense* 

"V fl to be wise" («n), "wisdom 


and "fool" are always used In a 
Psalter the vo 








(°??)» 


for 


vise 
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165 


16* 


to 3he* 61; death shall shepherd them; 


shee- they 

the upright shall rule over them In the morning; and their forms 


turn 


shall he consumed by She'dl, so that they have no habitation. But 
God will redeem my soul from the power of Shfl’fil, for He vlll re¬ 
ceive me. 


As sheep turn to the shepherd, upon the latter's call, 
be led out to the pasture grounds (cf. Ps■ 23; John 10*4), so 

thr wicked turn to ShS’dl 
the dawn of the resurrection morning (Ps. 

the righteous vlll rule over them (cf, I Cor, 6:2-3) and their 

forma vlll be consumed by Shfl* 6 l 


t 


only to be shepherded by death until 

17=15; Dan. 12:2) 


when 


166 


the place of torment. 


The 


righteous, on the other hand, vlll be saved from the power of 
3hd*ol and vlll live vlth God, In vlev of vhat the psalmist says 
In verses 8-11 about the Inevitability of death, the term 5hd J fll 
refers, of course, not to the grave but to the underground abode 

of the spirits; from this, God vlll redeem the righteous. The 

Is n£d&, This vord occurs also In 


Hebrew verb for 

8 - 10 , quoted above. 


There It la used In the sense of pre¬ 
serving someone from something, of freeing someone from the neces¬ 
sity of having to go through a certain experience (cf. Job 35=28), 


There Is no reason why a different meaning should be attributed to 
It In verse 16, 


Rather, the contrast dravn between the lot of the 

godly and that of the ungodly and the fact that She'fll Is here por 

nal In character, argue for the retention of the mean- 

The psalmist vanta to say that God 


trayed as 

ing vhlch padd has In verse 0 , 

vlll save the righteous from vhat ve vould call going to hell, Ood 
vlll, Instead, take the righteous to himself* Since ve seem to 

have here an allusion to Gen, 5*24, the Hebrev term laqab {"to take 
or receive") has been Interpreted in the sense of a bodily trans¬ 
lation to heaven, as laqab la employed In Geo, 5=24 and II Kings 

But that Interpretation la precluded by verses 8-11, accord 
lng to vhlch all men must submit to physical death. Moreover, If 


2 : 9 - 10 , 


"fool" {•>*”), and "folly" (>?? 

occur around twenty times In that book 

ty of cases a religious or ethical signification. 


n*Di) 

T 1 

have only In the bare 


all of vhlch together 

Jorl 


ipi T ;1 
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The vlcited. 


l65 Vlth 

( from me )," 


'V cf. Job 10:20: 

p. ^97 * 


this meaning of the verb 
On the form see Konig, Vtirterbuch 


Turn 


166 


Cf, Franz Delltzsch, IJlbllcal Comments 
II (Nev York, n.d, ) 

pp. 598-99 and 601 , 


on the Psalms 
trans* D, Eaton, 136: K&nlg, Die Psalmqp, 
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the psalmist meant to say that he personally, because of highly e: 
ceptlonal piety, was not going to 
the grave, hov much good would that do others? 

be carried to heaven, that would solve his own problem 
other Ood-fearlng people would It help solve their problem? 
as la Indicated In the opening lines 
them but all the Inhabitants of the earth. 

16 le, rather 

eous to the realms of heaven. 

Id the sense of the subterranean spirit world, as the future abode 
of the wicked only and represents heaven as that of the righteous. 
As a place of punishment Sh^dl appears already In the story about 
Korah, Dathan, and Abiram (Num, l6:l-}5), whose fate la wished u^o 

the wicked oppressors In Ps. 55^1-6. 

Contrariwise, there is no rassage which proves that 3h€ J 5\ va 


see the nit 


or sink down lntc 

If he exoected to 

but hov me* 






And y 

hts solution concerns not or' 

167 




The meaning of verr 
that upon death God will take the souls of the rlgfc 

The nsaltnlst thus represents ShG 1 




168 




ever employed as a designation for the gathering-rlace of the de 

But It will be asxed: 


parted spirits of the godly, 
according to Gen. 37 :35 
there with his son Joseph? 


Did not Jaco 

expect to go dowir to 3hS*6l to be Joined 

Considering that 3hgJ_ol, as ve have s 

can denote also the state or condition of death and that in Gen. 4. 

38 Jacob probably uses 3hg J fll in precisely this sense, it Is like!;; 
that Jacob meant to say nothing more than that he would die of a 
broken heart because of the lose of his son—that this loss would 
cause him to enter the afterworld, where his son already found him¬ 
self and where he apparently expected to find him. In using the 






167 


To assume with H. Klttel, Die Psalmen (Leipzig, 1929)> P* 
182, that according to this nsalm only the godless will have to diet 
while the righteous will be snared and will Instead be translated, 
Is tantamount to denying that the psalmist, who must have seen dall. 
that not even righteousness la a guaranty against physical death, 
possessed even an average measure of intelligence. 

In this connection it is not without Interest to note that 
la Gen. 5:24 the 3eptuaglnt renders lag ah with p£TimCi*|iii and that 
this Greek term Is employed In the Vlsd. of 3ol, 4; 10 of the trans¬ 
lation of the soul. 

Neither Psalm 49 , as Konig affirms In his commentary on the 
Psalms (p, 601), nor any other passage In the Old Testament teaches* 
an Intermediate state or sojourn ( status medius or lntermedius ] for 
the righteous after death. 

169 


168 


pp. 74-76; C. A. Briggs, A Critica l 
on the Book o f Psalms , I 


Cf. Charles, op. clt. 
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to go dovn to Shfi'fll," Jacob la probably Just as In¬ 
definite on the particular anhere In vhlch he hoped to move and 
have hla being as ve are when ve speak of "going dovn Into death 

or when ve refer to the "great beyond # " or the "afterworld. 

The game Indefinite Idea vhlch, so It seems to me. Is coaveyed 
by Jacob's statement characterizes the well-known formulas: "to 

be gathered to one's people," "to be gathered to ooe's fathers 
"to go to one's fathers," and "to go to the generation of one's 

fathers," vhlch some will probably invoke to show that, while the 
later writings of the Old Testament occasionally refer to a celea 

tlal dwelling-place Tor the godly, the earlier books consign the 

souls of all men alike to the underworld. 

These expressions call for a somewhat detailed examination. 

The first expression is applied to Abraham (Den, 25:9)# Ishmael 

Isaac (35:29), Jacob (49:29,33), Aaron (Hum, 20:24) 

and Hoses (27:13; 31:2; Deut. 32:50); the second to Josl&h (II 
kings 22:20; II Chron. 34:28) and the God-fearlog generation under 
the leadership of Joshua (Judg. 2:10); the third to Abraham (Deo. 

15 : 15 ); and the fourth to the soul of the earthly-minded rich per¬ 
son (Ps. 1*9:20), In two passages, Num, 20:26 and 27:13b, referring 

to Aaron, ve find also the shortened form "to be gathered," either 
to one's people ( cf. 27 : 13 a) or to one ■ s fathers, If we may include 
Ishnael among the godly (cf. Gen. 21:9-51), the first three of the 
phrases just mentioned occur only of pious Individuals, But coo- 
siderlog that the fourth expression, whose wording is almoat iden¬ 
tical with that of the first three. Is applied to the wicked, ve 

cannot attach any special significance to this fact. 

That these figures of speech do not refer to the Interment In 
the grave of the fathers, or the ancestral tomb, as hae been maln- 


#*xpresslon 












talned. Is clear from the fact that Abraham 


Aaron, and Moeee were 

170 






not united with their fathers In the grave, 
reference to burial In general, for In the stories of the "gather 


Nor do they have 


170 


John 3kloner 
Genesis (New York, I 91 

sertlng that 

of graves In the under world enabled the language to be applied to 
men who (llxe Abraham) were burled far from their ancestors." 

There Is no Old Testament proof that the grave was thought to be 
located within the nether world. Equally indemonstrable is the 
view jjut forth by Charles ( op. clt . , p. ) that in the course of 
time all the graves of the tribe or nation were regarded as united 

and that to this aggregate the designation 3h&’ 61 was given. 


A Critical a nd Exegetlcal Commentary 

goes beyond the evidence ny as- 

the popular conception of Shed! as a vast aggregate 


on 




5 


, p. 








In one 
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ing" of Abraham and Isaac it Is expressly added that they 
led (Gen. 25:8-9; 35:29); moreover, Jacob vas "gathered to his 

neople" (Gen. 49:33) several months before his body vas committed 
to the ground (50:1-13). 

vhlch ve considered above, they do not even mean simply 
for in some instances they are nreceded by the 

"And he gave up the ghost and died" (Gen. 25:8,17; 
a statement vhich describes both the process and the 

To be gathered to one's people or fathers'i 


were bu. 


Unll Jte the rhrase 


to lie dovn with one■ 


fathers, 
to die 
statement: 

55:29) 

elusion of the process. 




express 




con- 


la a sequel of death, as appears with special clarity from Deut, 
32 : 50 : 


And die on the mountain whither thou goest un and be gathi 
ered unto thy people, 

death hut precedes burial. 


It denotes something that follova unon 

171 


There can he no doubt that the figL 
of speech under discussion have reference to the immortal element 


In man. 


A clear indication of that ve seem to have in Fs. 49:19 
Though in his lifetime (a man) blesses his soul, and (men) praise 

it shall go to the gener- 

The aub- 




J 




thee that thou doeat well unto thyself 

atlon of his fathers; they vlll not see light forever. 

Ject of the verbal form tfibfl ("it shall go") is nafshd ( 1T hls soul 11 

Vhlle the vord nefeah ("soul"), in composition with the pronominaL 
suffixes, can stand also for 

aay valid reason vhy In this case it should not be taken In the 

But, regardless of hov the term nefeah must 




IP 
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self. 


there does not annear to b- 


more literal sense. 


be interpreted 1n this partlcular instance, the exnreaaiona under 

consideration cannot mean anything else than that the soul or snir 
of a certain person leaves this vorld at death and enters the afte : 

world 

themselves. 


In vhich his fathers or certain of hla kindred already find 

173 




But there is no Justification for concluding on thh> 
basis of these formulas that those vho have gone before are thought: 


of as assembled In 3he* ol in the sense of the subterranean splrlt 
vorld and that the dead will join them In that dark and gloomy 


171 


Num. 20:26^3 is to be rendered: 
(to his people) by dying there* 


And Aaron shall be gathered 


n 


172 
















I"; 


thy auul 

(cf. Paa. 25:13; 30:4; 62:2.6; 124:7; Isa. 5 1 :23; etc.). 


thou 


etc. 


ray soul 


In such cases 




75 Much the same view has been expressed by Konlg, Die Geneala 
555; The ologie des Alten Testaments (Stuttgart, 1922), pn, 227- 
28, and by - the Spanish exegete Lino Murillo, B1 Genesis (Rome 

^914), np. 633-34. 


P- 
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abode; this Is true particularly since the vord ShS'fll la never 
round In connection vlth any of these phrases. The excressions them¬ 
selves designate a person r s condition In the other world neither 

haopy nor as miserable, thus leaving the reader to Infer or aur¬ 


as 


nlae the Individual's ultimate fate from the context or from what 

tloD on his life Is available. 


They are ao little 

•reformative on the ultramundane whereabouts of the soul as are the 

I shall go to 

(II Sam* 12:2J)j or the formula 


ever info 


words of David, uttered at the loss of his child: 
him, but he will not return to me 

M to go the way of all the earth'* (Josh. 23:14; I Xlnga 2:2). 

It will orobably be argued further that our vlav oq ShS'dl is 


Incompatible vlth the story of the conjurlng-up of Samuel 

But In reply to this argu 

to the much-debated 


where It 


Is expressly said that Samuel came up . 


ment, attention may be called 

question whether the apparition described Id I Sam* 28:3-20 vae 
the real Samuel or whether It was an evil spirit who had assumed 


first of all 


the outward appearance of Samuel and had arrayed himself in the 

jtlQd of gannents worn by the prophet in his lifetime, the case thus 
being comparable, in a sense, to the assumption of human form and, 

of course, human dress by angels (of. Gen* 18:1-8; Judg. 13:2 ff. ), 
I believe that the whole affair was a demonic delusion, reminding 

one of II Thess, 2:9-12. This opinion Is not proved wrong by the 
fact that the biblical writer speaks throughout of the appearance 
of Samuel himself (cf. vss* 12,14—16*20), and not of some de¬ 
ceiving ghost or the like, for the writer may simply be referring 
to the spirit by the name which the woman gave it, without indi¬ 


cating his personal position, thus presenting the matter from the 

’ 174 


viewpoint of the witch and the king, 
essary (In view of his remark In verse 6) to go beyond her term! 

175 


or without deeming It nec 


But 1rreanective of the Identity or reality of the 
apparition, does not the narrative show beyond doubt that the witch 

and the king believed Samuel to be In the subterranean spirit world 


nology * 


174 


Cf. Matt* 2:16: 

duped by the Magi (i.e. 

17 S 

No argument for the reality of the prophet's appearance can, 

of course, be derived from the fulf 1 Iment of the predict ion. There 
are other agents, besides prophets, that can fortell events. Nor 
can one adduce I 3am. 1505= "And Samuel came no more to see Saul 
until the day of his death*" Prom this passage It follows as little 
that 3amuel came to see Saul after hie death (l.e., the prophet's 
death) as It follows from II 3am* 6:25 that tllchal had a child after 

her death. 


Then Herod, when he saw that he had been 
from hi s viewpoint), was very angry*" 
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■1 


even though he was a proohet of God? 


Granting that this is corre | 
ve to judge Old Testament theology by the views of a benights-t 


and outlawed vitch and a distracted. Godforsaken, and desperate k j 
vho was, at the same time, perhaps not much lees benighted than tH 

witch herself? Even assuming, for the sake of argument, that Sum-I 


uel actually appeared, the narrative still does not nrove that hii 
spirit resided In 3he ^ol. 


It may show merely that he came by vay 
of some passage through which spirits were believed to 


176 


come * 

Why hast thou disturbed me by bringing 

(vs, 15 ), It may simply be using the technical expression 
[probably borrowed from paganism by the practitioners of the black- 

art) for bringing the spirits of the departed back into the sphere 
of mortals for the purpose of obtaining information from them, the 


When the apparition asks: 


me uo? 


spirit employing this terminology in the same manner In which peop 
today speak of the "rising" and the "setting" of the sun, although- 


they may be thoroughly convinced that the sun stands still and tha' 

the words of Samuel, 
"Tomorrow shalt thou and thy sons be with me" (vs. 19)* need not 
mean more than that by the end of che next day Saul and his sons 
would be in the realm of death 


It Is the earth that moves. 


Furthermore 


that they, like 3amue1, voul 

be dead. As far as our present purposes are concerned, this story 
Is devoid of all argumentative value. 

Another point which appears to militate against the v^ew on 
Sh5'6l presented on these pages is offered by Eccles . 12:7* which 
states that the departed spirits of all men return to God. But 
even this consideration Is far from conclusive, 

not state that the souls of men will be absorbed by the spirit of 
God, nor that all of them will remain with God, while Ps. 73:26 
says explicitly that even after death God will be the "nortion" of 
the righteous "forever, 
stood Is evident In part from Psalms 49 and 73 but nartlcularly 

Rejoice, young man, In thy youth, 
and let thy heart cheer thee in the days of thy prime, and walk in 
the ways of thy heart and in the sight of thine eyes, but know that 
for all these (things) God will bring thee Into Judgment, 


l.e 


* * 


The massage does 


How the passage in question Is to be unde 


from its context, from 11:9s 


177 


and 


176 

morts dane 1 * antiquity Isr aelite (Paris, 19 

the Gilgamesh Epic, Tablet 

^^Also In hie pleasures, man is to comport himself In such a 
manner thac he can face his God with a clear conscience, 


Cf. A. Lods, La Croyance h la vie future et le culte des 

cf, also 


* I* 253-5 


:79-84). 
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For God will bring every work Into Judgment, with regard 

In the light 




to every secret thing, whether It be good or evil, 
of the retributive work of God mentioned In the two verses Just 
quoted, and In the light of Psalms 49 and 7% the natural Inter- 

after their denarture from this life, all men 

to he assigned 


pretatlon is that 

present themselves before God in Judgment 


must 


their respective places, the pious to remain with God and the wicked 
to be banished to 3hS*dl, 


already according to the Old Testa 

(Luke 16;26) between the soula 


Thus 


a great gulf fixed 
nf the blessed and those of the damned. 


meat, there was 
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The Condition of the Dead 


As the departed, according to Mesopotamian beliefs, arrived 

179 


he was met by Nedu 
Nedu announced the name of the new victim 

admitted him Into her pres 


at the first gate of the city of the dead 
the chief gatekeeper, 
to Ereshklgal and, upon word from her 

ence and Into that of the Anunnakl, 
references In Babylonian literature 


As ve can conclude from various 

180 


judgment was now pronounced 
on him, the only Judgment of which there Is a clear Indication In 
Babylonian eschatology. 

Tablet XI1:87-155 of the Ollgamesh Epic gives us some idea of 
the rules by which the judges In the underworld were guided and of 

If a man had died on 


181 


the treatment which the dead were accorded, 
the field of battle 
head and so provide 


his father and his mother would support his 

If a man had 


for his comfort. 


to some degree 

two sons, he was assigned quarters In a brick structure, where he 


!7®The translations of Enoch (Gen. 5:2*0 and Elijah (II Rings 
2:11} are exceptional cases and therefore cannot serve as evidence 
pro or con, any more than the translation of the Babylonian Noah 
and certain members of his household, 

Elijah show merely that exceptionally ploua individuals can at the 

QQd of this mundane life be transferred body and soul to the realms 
of heaven; but they contain no indication as to what will happen to 
the coranon sort of men after death. 


The assumptions of Enoch and 


179 


In the Sumerian account of Ishtar's descent to the under 
world he is called letl. 


100 


Cf. the Burnerlan version of Ishtar's descent and Meissner 

op. clt.. II, 146-^7- 
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Contrary to Friedrich Delltzsch, Das Land ohne Helmkehr 
(Stuttgart, I9 LL), p, 22, some time elapsedbetveec death and J 
■ent, as evidenced by the fact that the spirit could not eyeo enter 
the underworld until the body had been Interred* 


udg 
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If he hat 1 , three sons, he was permitted to drinks 
vater out of the waterskins of the deeu. 


could eat bread. 


If he had four sods , he- 

If he had 

he received an honorable position In the palace of the^ 
nether world; Hjcg that of a good scribe, hla a 
ready for action, and straightway be entered the oalace to take 
up his duties. 

lar points to his credit, or had even committed some crime, his 

The man with only one eon lay nrostrate at the 
foot of the wall and wept bitterly. 

logue of the Code of Hammurabi Is pronounced on any ruler who in 

days to come would Ignore or pervert the lavs of Hammurabi contatr 
the following sentence: 

Shamash) deprive his spirit of water! 

Life after death was, accordingly, more or less a continue 

Moreover, a 


was granted privileges that made his heart rejoice, 
five sons 


vas bared and 


On the other hand 


If he had none of these or aim 


lot vas dismal. 


The curse which In the enl- 


Below 


In the underworld, may he (l,e,, 
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f- f 

>hp L 


c 


of life on earth. 

hereafter were determined by his position and his deeds and achlev 

This is Id full hannony with the evidence of the 

tombs excavated at Ur and Ulsh, particularly the royal tombs. 

this evidence points quite definitely to a belief 


erson f 3 status and condition In tl 


meats on earth. 


In 


my estimation 

that the dead would have much the same needs as they had on earth 

and would enjoy similar honors and prerogatives, 
for these reasons that the kings took with them their courts, thel 

teams and chariots, and the furniture of their palaces. 


It vas undoubted 


In some respects, this conception of the conditions in the 
lover world is In distinct contrast with what ve read on Tablet 
VII of the Gilgameah Epic, According to this tablet, which per¬ 
haps contains material of later origin, the Mesopotamians oictured 

the realm of the dead as the house from which no one ever vent 
forth, where people vere clad like birds with garments of wings, 
where over door and bolt dust had spread; the house of darkness 
whose occupants were bereft of light, where dust was their food 
aod clay tbeir sustenance, unless they received nourishment from 

the living. 


185 


Here dwelt the mighty rulers of the past, the very 
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rabl (Chicago and London, 1904), 


The Code of 


Harper 


LHH:37-^0. 


PI. 
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lines 51 ff. ; 


Ishtar's Descent to the Underworld, 
and some of the passages quoted under the heading "Burial Customs. 


Cf. 
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I 


oresentatlves of Anu and Enlll, deprived of their crovne and, 

having to serve and wait on tables. 

Incantation oriest, ecstatic, 

Yea, here 

dvelt even Etana, the famous king of Kish vho had ascended to the 




Here 


Instead of beiti£ served 

also dwelt high priest and acolyte 
sod the attendants of the lavers of the great gods. 


sd>les on the wings of an eagle, and Sumuqan, the god of cattle and 

This kind of continuity of existence may well be called 

total annihilation would have been 


vegetation. 

a curse rather than a blessing; 

185 


an Incomparably better lot, 

While there were moments of violent emotional outbursts 


the 


nether world was, under ordinary circumstances, a place of sl- 

for which reason Bokldu was 


186 
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rested 


where the dead 


lence, 

warned not to naxe a sound In the underworld. But the shades were 

active enough to eat and drink and to perfo 

fact, since they partook of the nature of the goda, as we shall 
presently see, they could even be Invoked and worshiped and. In 

turn r could benefit or Injure the living. 

On the condition of the dead, as on the realm of the dead, 
the beliefs of the Hebrews again differed widely from those of 

the Mesopotamians. 

The Old Testament pictures the dead as resting or sleeping. 

Vhy did I not die at birth, coming forth from the womb 

and expiring? Why did knees receive me? Or vhy breasts, that I 
should suck? For then I would have lain down and would be quiet; 
then I would have fallen asleep (and) would be at rest 

the wicked cease (their) raging; and there the weary are at rest. 
(There) the captives are at ease together; they hear not the voice 
of the taskmaster" (3:11-1?, 17-18). Answering hla friends. Job 

Han Ilea down and does not rise (again); until the 


various duties. In 
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Job says: 


There 


dec lares : 


185 


The Ur-Namnru composition, published by Langdoc, Sumerian 
Liturgical Texts (Philadelphia, I 9 I 7 ), Mo. 6 , has been left out of 
consideration, pending a new translation of this difficult poem. 

A very brief summary of the more Intelligible lines has been given 
by Kramer in the Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Re * 
search. Ho. 95, p, q. 11. 


185 


Bee "Ishta^a Descent to tha Underworld, 


line 11 (Assyrian 


recension). 


186 


See above, pp. 162-6?. 
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Bee the material adduced under the heading "Burial 

H 


Customs. 
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heavens are no more, they vill not avake 

(14:12). 

dovn to the bars of 3he J 6l 

The psalmist praya: 


QOr be aroused from the 


sleep 


And 


speaking of his hope, he says: 

when (our) rest together la in the due 

Look (upon me and) ansver me, 0 Lt 


It will go 


(17:16). 

my God; lighten mine eyea, lest I sleep the (sleep of) death" (13; 

Id another passage the psalmist exults: 


4 . 


Despoiled are the 


stout of heart, they have slumbered avay into their sleep; and nor 
of the men of var have found their hands. 

Jacob 


At Thy rebuke, 0 God of 
both chariot and horse have sunk into a deep sleep" (76:6-7 


In the same vein Jeremiah prophesies concerning the fate of the 
Babylonians; 

says the Lord 


They shall sleep a perpetual sleep and never avake,. 

( 5109 )* 

in the ground of the earth shall avake. 
chapter Daniel is told: 

for thou shalt rest and stand in thy lot at the end of the days. 

The 


In Dan, 12:2 ve read that those vho 


s lee 1 1 

In verse 13 of the same 


But thou, go thy vay till the end (comes 1 


The Proverbs varn: 


n vho vanders from the vay of vlsdom vi 

rest In the assembly of the dead" {21:16). And in Isa. 57:1-2 the 

The righteous perishes, and there is no man vho 




prophet laments t 

lays It to heart; and godly men are taken avay, vithout anyone con 
aiderlng that the righteous Is taken avay from the evil to come. 


He enters Into peace, they rest on their couches, vhoever valks 

By being svept avay 


straight before him. 
rest Id the grave, vhlle the vleked is spared for the penal evil 

In all these 


the righteous finds 




to come and is gripped by the unrest of the times, 
cases the reference is vithout doubt to the rest or sleep of the 


body; In fact, in some Instances this idea Is brought out unmistak 

ably. 


The dead dvell In silence {Pas. 94:17; 115=17), in the ulace 
of destruction (Job 26:6; 20:22) and the land of forgetfulness 
(Fa. 00:13; Ecclea. 9:5; Job 1*1:21), and therefore do not praise 

the Lord or give him thanks. Ve read: 

membrance of Thee; in ShS’fil, vho praises Thee?" (Ps, 6:6 ); 
profit is there in my blood, when I go dovn to the pit? 


In death there is no re- 

Vhat 


Vill the 

( 30 : 10 ); 


Vill it declare Thy faithfulness? 

Or will the deceaeed rise 


dust praise Thee? 


Vilt Thou do vondera for the dead? 

100 


3elah. Vill Thy lovingjcindness be recounted 


to praise Thee? 


1 ftfi 

The dead vill not return to this vorld and pi 

the land of the living (cf. Job 7:19-10; las* 30sll). 


raise God in 
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tn the grave, Thy faithfulness In the place of destruction 

t Vbadddn)?" (88:11-12); 
who go down Into alienee 




The dead do not praise the Lord, nor any 

(115:17); "3h5’6l does not than* Thee, 

death does not praise Thee; those who go dovn to the nit cannot 
hope for Thy faithfulness" (Isa, 30: l 8 ), Pa, 6:6 may refer either 

to the world of the condemned spirits, whither the psalmist may 

have feared he would be banished because of his sins (cf. vss. 2 
and 5: "Return, 0 Lord"), or to the grave. In which case the 
thought would be analogous to that expressed In John 9 = 4* All 
these passages, with nerhaps the exception of Ps. 6 : 6 * can be In¬ 






terpreted without difficulty as referring to the condition of the 
body tn the grave. In fact, this Interpretation Is clearly required 
In the case of Ps* 30:10, Man was made of the dust of the ground 

(Gen. 2:7; Ps- 103:14), and at death he returns to dust, or becomes 
dust, and therefore Is correctly designated as "dust" (Gen, 3119 ; 

Ps. 104:29; Eccles. 3:20; Job 34:15)* HI a voice Is stilled Into 
silence, and hi 3 moldering dust no longer remembers, nor does God 

remember it In His deeds and helo It with His protecting hand (Ps. 
08:6), for the dust Is not the object of His loving care* Accord¬ 
ingly, Eccles. 9 = 10 exhorts: "Vha tsoever thy hand finds to do, do 
(It) with thy might; for there Is no vor* or device or Knowledge or 
wisdom in 3h€'6l (i.e., the grave), whither thou art going. 

Eight times In the Old Testament (Isa. 14:9; 26:14*19; Ps. 
88:11; Prov. 2:18; 9=18: 21:16; Job 26:5) the dead are also deslg 
nated as refa’tm. which today Is generally regarded as the plural 

If the etymology is correct. It Is nat- 






of rftfe , meaning 

ural to assume, in the light of the above observations, that this 








tern la aonlied to the deoarted because they have been deprived of 

All 




their physical strength by the hand of death (cf. Isa* 14;10: 
of them will spea* up and eay unto thee: 

veaiL [or sic* unto death, even as we 

man dies he is oowerleas"). 


'Thou also hast become 

; Job 14:10: 


". 




When a 
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In contrast, the spirit of Samuel conjured uo from the dead 
is called telohlm , which is the ordinary Hebrew term for "God" or 

"gods. 

Endor answered: 


To Saul's question ae to what she had eeen 


the witch of 

"I have seen ^elohlm coming up out of the earth 
Since the participle *bltm ("coming up") Is In the 
one might be Inclined to see In this an Indication that the 






(I Sam. 28:13). 


dural 




199 


Cf. van der Leeuv, 00 . clt. 


pp, 128 - 29 . 
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voman sav more than one spirit. 


But since Saul immediately refers 


to the apoaritlon In the singular and since only one ghostly flgir 
la described In the following verses 


the agreement between noun 

190 


and verb must be regarded as grammatical rather than logical. 
The word 


elohlm Is employed elsewhere also vlth reference to men 


In authority 

4:16; 7:1). 

In a bilingual Incantation text from Assyria 


as God's representatives on earth, (Ps. 82:6; Exod. 


the ghosts of 

the dead are called "gods” f llflnl ), as ve have seen (d. 153 ), 
Judge from this passage and a number of personal names from Meso- 


To 


191 


pot am la 

the dlscarnate spirits as "gods, 
practice ve do not have to go far afield. 


it does not appear to have been uncommon to refer to 

For the explanation of this 

According to various 
creation stories from the land of the tvo rivers, man vas created 
partly with divine blood and so received the immortal anlrlt of tt 


gods and was able to partake of divine understanding, as Berossus 
informs us. 


this element in man left the body and en¬ 
tered upon a divine mode of existence, vlth powers to benefit or 


At death 


Injure the living; therefore It vas accorded divine honors, al¬ 
though not In the same measure In which these were accorded the 
gods. 


Similarly ve read In Gen, 2:7= 

man from the dust of the ground, and breathed Into his nostrils 
the breath of life, and man was a living soul, 
circles among the ancient Hebrews this verse vas without doubt in¬ 
terpreted to signify that the spirit In man was of a divine nature 

It vas therefore but a simple step If certain individuals In Israe 
designated the departed human spirits as gods. 

But in what sense did the witch of Endor take the tenn ^eloht 


And the Lord God formed 


In at least some 


192 


Did ahe mean a god, a spiritual being, or someone who exercised 

I chin*. 


authority while still on earth? 
be dismissed without any further consideration, since from the 

viewpoint of the necromancers and doubtless also that of 3aul It 


The second meaning can 


190 


H. P. Smith, A Critical and Exegetlcal Commentary on the 
Books of Samuel (New York, 1904), p. 241; Gesenlus* Hebrew Grammar 


191 


(Leipzig, 1939 


See J* J* Stamm, Die axkadlache Namengebun 


pp. 283-84, 


192 


1 ,e., the deified 


the good gods 


Of. the Foman dl manes , 
souls of the departed. 
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vna self-evident that she had seen a ghost. 

likewise highly Improbable; for If the vltch considered this appa 
ritlon to be a god, the probability is that the ghosts of the de¬ 
parted Id general vere regarded as such by the necromancers. 


The first meaning Is 


Id 


that case, however. It would again have been self-evident that the 

Saul would therefore not have been nartlc- 


voman had seen a god, 

Mlsrly Interested in this point, 
to him was to know whether the apparition answered the description 


But vhat was of vital lmoortance 


of Samuel, the judge and the prophet of God, as it was evidently 

for the purpose of communicating with the spirit of Samuel, and of 

□o one else (cf. I Sam. 20:8,11), that he had come to Endor, When 
therefore Saul heard the vltch call the ghost an 'elohtm and de¬ 
scribe bln as an old man and as being covered vlth a mantle, ob¬ 
viously such as Samuel was accustomed to wear, Saul concluded that 
he was at last once more In the presence of this man of God, this 
former renresentatlve of God on earth, who could give him absolutely 
reliable information, as he had demonstrated in his lifetime; and 

so he prostrated himself before the alleged Samuel, partly as an 

expression of ave and reverence and partly for the purpose of gain¬ 
ing his good graces. In my opinion, there can be little doubt that 

the word 'elohtm must here be understood In the last-named signi¬ 
fication* However, should It be Intended to mean n god 
not forget that there is no way of determining how generally among 

the Hebrews (anart from the necromancers and thetr dupes) this 
appellation was applied to the departed spirits. Nor can we tell 
for certain whether orthodox Hebrew theology sanctioned or condoned 
the application of this title to the spirits of the dead; for ve 
must remember that It vas a vltch who used the term In this sense 

and that her theological views, like her practices, vere unquestlon 
ably at a decided variance vlth those of the religious leaders In 

Israel. 




ve must 




R* H* Charles maintains that the relations and customs of this 
earthly life were perpetuated In ShS'ol. 

distinguished by his mantle" (I Sam, 28:14), "kings by their crowns 
and thrones" (Isa. 14:9), and "the unclrcumclsed by hie foreskin 

(Etejt, 52:10-32)* "indeed," he continues, "the departed were re 
garded as reproducing exactly the same features as marked them at 
the moment of death," so that, e.g., those who vere slain with the 


195 


Samuel, he says - was 








195 


Go. cit., pp, 40-41. 
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svord will forever bear the tokens of a violent death In 3hfl*ol 
(Ezek, 32:25), 

But In the first place 


vhlle 3aul and the witch at Endor ap¬ 
parently thought that the customs of the mundane life were pernet- 

It may veil be asked whether that was 


uated In the hereafter 
orthodox Hebrew theology, 

Io the second place, Isa. 14:9: 
on account of thee to greet thy coming; It has stirred up for thee- 
the departed 

their thrones all the kings of the nations, 

]n which the prophet depicts the dead kings and princes as being 
In commotion over the arrival of the fallen king of Babylon 
supposedly or seemingly Invincible ruler of the world. 

this passage forms part of a satire, there Is no occasion for takl 
It literally. 


3113*61 beneath Is stirred 


194 


all the rams 


of the earth; 


It has raised uo from 
is taken from a satlr 


the 
And since 


Incidentally, the text mentions only the thrones of 
the kings, not their crowns; but the latter are doubtless under¬ 
stood 


In view of the reference to the thrones. 

Tablet VII 


According to the 
column lv, line 41, the kings In the 


Gilgamesh Epic 

underworld did not wear their crowns, neither did they sit on 


thrones. 


In the third place 
nized in 3113*51 by his foreskin 
eral interpretation of the term 


the idea that the uncircumcised vas recog- 

la based on an unnecessarily lit- 
uncircumcised, 

To be circumcised 


occurring repeat 

In the biblical sense 


edly in Ezek. 

of the term, implied far more than the act of removing the foreskir 

above all, to embrace the faith of Israel (Gen, 17:1-11), 
* to be uncircumcised meant to be not a member of God's 


it meant 


Conversely 

convenant but to be a heathen (Gen, 34:14; Judg* 14:3; 15^10; I 3am. 


17:26.36; etc,) and therefore to be outside the oale of God’s grace 
and Its blessings (Exod. 4:24 ff. ). Consequently, to die uncir- 

cumcised meant to die a godless person and to share the fate of the n 

Ezek. 32:18-32 treats almost exclusively of ther 


godless, 

grave and not of the spirit world, as Is evidenced by such state- 


Moreover 


His graves are round about him, all of them slain 

with all her multitude round about 


ments as these: 
fallen by the sword" (vs, 22); 


fallen by the svord" (vs. 24); 

all of them unclrcumclsed. 


with 


all of them slain 


her grave 

all his multitude round about his graves 


^^The princes, the leading goats of the herds of oeoplea (cf. 

50:0; Zech. 10:3). 


Jer. 
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•lain by the svord" {vs* 26); "they have laid their avords under 
their beads" (vs. 27); and as further evidenced by the phrases "to 
be laid with the unclrcumclsed" (vs* 19 } and "to be laid with them 

that are slain by the sword" (vs* 28}* 

with the realm of the spirits are verse 21a: 

Bhe'ol the strong among the mighty shall speak: of him vlth his 
helpers, 

over all bis multitude. 

any allusion to the foresklo* To these two passages a person may 
be Inclined to add verses 18 and 24, because of the phrase "the 

But In the light of verse 19, partlc 

there 


The only lines that deal 

Out of the midst of 


These shall Pharaoh aee and be comforted 


and verse 31a: 


But neither one of these verses contains 


nether parts of the earth. 

ularly the expression "to be laid vlth the unclrcumclsed 
can be little doubt that the grave Is meant In verse 18* In verse 

2* the context again supports the latter Interpretation. The sit¬ 
uation In Ezek* 32;18-32 Is simply this: Since the enemies spoken 

of in this passage are God's enemies* they will go dovn to She'bl 
body and soul, that is, their bodies will go dovn to She'Bl In the 

sense of the grave, and their souls or spirits will descend to 

SbG'ftl in the sense of the realm of the condemned snlrlts, and so 
these enemies will receive the full revard of the godless. 

And, finally, there is do Old Testament authority for the 
opinion that the departed bear the same features In the hereafter 

which mar iced them at the moment of death. That Idea Is due largely 

to the failure to differentiate between the resting place of the 
body and the habitation of the spirit. 


Oo the shape or form of the spirits In the great beyond, the 
Old Testament Is silent. G, van der Leeuv^^ sees Indications In 

the Book of Isaiah that the dead were conceived of as birds, simi¬ 
larly as they are portrayed In the Gllgamesh Epic, Tablet VII, 
column lv, and In "Ishtar's Descent to the Underworld," line 10. 

He derives this Idea frora 8: 1 9 : "And when they say unto you: 'Con 
suit the *obftth and the y lddfl c onim , that peep and mutter, 1 (thus 

shall ye say unto them): 'Should not a people consult Its God? 
(Should one consult) the dead on behalf of the living? 

this passage, on van der Leeuv's principle, we could add 29:4: 


196 


To 


195 


Ob. Clt 


pn. 


* * 
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Cf. Kdnlg, _r 
and A. DlllmaDP, Per 

(I^lpelg, 1008 ), pp. 05 


Das Buch Jesaja (Gutereloh, 1926), nn. 127-28 

et Jesaja, rev. and ed, by Klttel 


ro 
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ft 


Then lov from the earth shalt thou apeak, and muffled shall thy 

speech sound from the dust; and thy voice shall be like unto (that 
of) an 'db from the earth 

197 


and thy speech ahall peep out of the 






dus t. 


In trying to determine the validity of van der Leeuv's argu¬ 
ment, our first concern must naturally be to ascertain the meanings 
of the words * 6 b and ylddg^fl nl, the latter being 
vtth the former. Van der Leeuv, like others, 

designations to refer to the spirits of the dead brought up from 
the undervorld by the necromancer. But we actually have no proof 
that the terns In question were ever ao employed in the Old Testa¬ 
ment. According to Lev. 20:27a, the ' 6 b and the yldd5 c <5n1 were 

the person practicing the occult arte. The passage reads: 

And a man or a woman. If there la In them an 'Ob or a yldd£ c dnf 
shall surely be put to death, 
the Implication that the * 6 b or ylddff* 6 nl was In these individuals 

not just momentarily but that he resided there, like the spirit of 
divination vhich Paul cast out of a certain woman in Phlllori (Acts 

16:16 ff,). Prom these observations It follows that the ' 6 b and 
the vldd5 1 6nl were not talismans, as held by some 


invariably eouoled 
understands these 
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In 








Moreover, this verse seems to carry 
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but that they 






were spirits of some kind* Concerning the witch of Eodor, It Is 

said that she was "the mistress (or possessor) of an ' 6 b," l.e., 
she had or controlled an 'op (I Sam. 28 : 7 ). Since such a spirit 

Divine 




was at her command 

for me, I pray, with the help of the 

I shall name unto thee, 

unto thee" (vs. 8 ). 
the help of the ' 6 b 


Saul approached her with the request; 

*flb, and bring up for me whom 
bringing up for me whom I shall name 

The definite article in the expression "with 

of course, to the particular ' 6 b who 






tt 


or 




refers 
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fly avay ,T ) cf, 91-51 Job 5*75 20 : 8 ; 




VIth Ps, 90:10 ( ; 

Isa* 11:14; 60 : 8 ; etc. 
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E.g., Driver, A Critical and Exegetlcal Comments 
Deuteronomy (Edinburgh, 


on 


schTchte 


5- 


, and Konlg 


PP. 






l^This is the most natural lnternretatlon of the preposition 
The ? denoting proximity ("at 

suggested in this connection, occurs but rarely and appears to be 
used in a somewhat different way (see I Sam. 29:1; Ezek, 
with which Is to be compared 1 :^)* 

200 






by"), vhich has also been 


or 


10 : 15 * 20 , 


cIt ,, pp. 239-40, and similarly A. 

Jirku, Die Damonen und lhre Abvehr 1m Alten Testament (Leipzig 
1912), pp. 5 -U“ 


So H, P, Smith 


op. 
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dvf 11 in her, or whom she controlled. In the light of these three 

passages it is clear that the ttb and the spirit of Samuel were tvo 

separate entitles, and that the vitch allegedly raised the ghost of 
the prophet (vss. 11 ff. ) vith the aid of her *db, that is, the 

demon at her command. Since the term yldde c dnl la always used by 
the aide or the ttb, it follows that the tvo are synonymous words; 

but it is impossible to determine just how they differ from one 

another. 


Interesting parallels to the problem before us are found in 

In each case Ea 


the stories of the raising of Eokidu and Ishtar, 
i,or Enki), the god who does the raising and who therefore corre 


apoods. In a sense, to the human necromancer, sends at least one 
being to the underworld to effect the release of the dead for whose 

According to the Babylonian versions, 
Nergal is sent out in the first story and Asushunamlr in the second; 
according to the Sumerian recensions, Enki sends out Utu (i,e 

Shams, sh 
ond. 


return he has been entreated. 


* I 


In the first instance and kurgarra and 
In neither case Is the agent one of the dead. 




alatur In the sec- 

Nergal and Utu 

are gods, while Ajushuoamlr is a mere mortal, as are probably also 

alatur; the last three were created for the purposes 


/ 


furearra and 


a t hand. 


As already indicated 

the mistress of an 'ffb. 

idde‘Gni 


a woman who had a spirit of divination 

Designations such as "the 

and "the lord of 
probably also existed, although they are not found In 

Since the spirits of divination were in the 






was called 


ft ft 




the lord of an *6b 


mistress of a 






ldd&* dni 
the Old Testament, 

vizards 
and 
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were themselves called 'obftth 

202 


the latter, by metonymy 

ldde*onim (cf. I 3am, 28:3*9; II Kings 23:24), 






In Isa, 
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The expression ba*al 


'Ob occurs only in post-biblical Hebrew, 


202 


Thus also in Deut. 18:lib: 




one who consults a medium or a 


vizard." Vlth the force of the participle sho*il may be compared 
vs. 10: "There shall not be found among you one who makes his son 
or his daughter pass through ( ma c abtr ) the fire"; Oen, 4:14 ('**&) 
and 9;6. The objection raised by H. P. Smith, op, clt . , p. 239 ' 
that the feminine plural form of the *3b "makes it doubtful whether 
it can be referred to necromancers," carries no weight (cf- Gesenlua 
Hebrew Grammar , I 122, r; Dillmann, Grammatlk der athioplschen 
3prache , rev. and enlarged by C. Bezold [Leipzig, 1899], 8 133 t a), 
TqualTy untenable is his argument derived from the statement vd- c fl.6d 

ve-ylddd g flnim , in II Kings 21:6 (^ II Chron, 33:6). These words 
can quite easily be translated: "And he appointed mediums (or necro¬ 
mancers) and vizards." For *&4& {) in the sense "to appoint" 

see I Kings 12:31; 13:33; II Xlngs Vf : 


ai:\ 


J 


32 . 
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8:19 the ivo terms under discussion are probably to be taken In 

respectively, Konlg"s argu¬ 
ment that these words must here be understood as applying to the 


the sense of mediums and vizards. 


spirits of the deed, because of the parallelism with the last part 
of the verse 


203 


lacks cogency, 
meant mediums (or necromancers) and vizards 


The prophet may quite veil have 

for vlth their aid a 


person could actually consult the dead, according to the devotees 
of this practice* In Isa, 29;4 the word 

dered vlth "demon* 


*3b Is perhans best ren- 

The voice of the vizard, If he vas a ventrilo¬ 
quist, probably sounded as If it rose from the ground and vas there 


fore alleged to be that of a demon* This passage need not 

refer to necromancy but may allude to some other 
The ^Gb appears In connection vlth necromancy In only 

In Deut* 18:11; I 3am* 28:7 ff*; and Isa, 8:19: In 


necessarll 


l 


20 


inquiry, 
three passages 


all the other cases he la mentioned In connection vlth vltchcraft 

205 


or vlzardry In general. 

Another Important vord In the study of Isa, 8:19 and 29:4 Is 

ifgef (If a quadrlllteral). 

38:14, the only other Instances of Its occurrence In the Old Testa 


the verb 


afar 


In Isa. 10:14 and 


or 


meat 


this verb Is employed vlth reference to the chirping or 

In a Jevleh-Aramalc nassage It Is applied to 

vhlle In Ezek. 17:5 a kind of vlllov tree 

vhlch undoubtedly received Its name from the 


peeping of birds* 
the squeaking of mice 

Is called 


206 




afsafd 


sound made by the vind as It rustles or vhlspers through the leaves 
Finally, In Isa* 8:19 the verb under discussion Is paralleled vlth 

Even If It could be shown that the *obflth 

the last- 


to mutter or murmer. 

Iddd*ontm referred to the spirits of the dead 
mentioned tvo points and the further conslderatIon that novhere 


and the 


else In the Old Testament are the dead depicted as blrds, although 


203 


Eas Buch Jesaja, p. 127* 


204 


p, 332* 


Cf, van der Leeuv, on. clt 


* J 
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In Deut* 10:11: "Or a charmer, or one vho consults an 
or a yldde*flnl , or one vho Inquires of the dead, 1 * the last state¬ 
ment probably refers to those vho consult the dead directly, vlth 
out the aid of a diviner, as by Incubation, 1 *e., by spend 1 ng the 
night In e grave In the hone of receiving a revelation from the 
dead (cf* Isa, 65:4 and Lods, op. clt., I, 251)- 


206 


Jacob Levy, Vorterbuch uber die Talmudlm und Wldraschlm 
(Berlin and Vlenoa, 
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that concept was widespread Id the ancient world, would make It 
nlfestly too hazardous to restrict the usage of the verb In ques 
tlon to the vocal sounds of birds and to derive from the above- 


.J;l 


207 


quoted passages In the Book of Isaiah the Idea of a bird soul* 

In these verses gafaf probably means simply "to whisper 

209 


as Inter 

210 


20 


It VV 


and Konlg, 


to mutter* 
according to Isa* 

nor will their fire 


or to murmur 


prated by Qeaenlus 

The spectacle which the ungodly present 


Their vonn will not die 


66 : 2 * 1 , Is ghastly: 

be quenched; and they will be an abhorrence to all flesh* 

prophet, foretelling the final victory of Ood over hls enemies 

here speaks, without quaIlfleation 
and a fire that will not be quenched and therefore will continue 

beyond the end of time (cf* Judith 16:17; Mark 9sO-^)- 
of the ungodly will consist not merely In the deprivation of all 




of a wottl that will not die 


The lot 


2C r 


The doctrine of winged angels (Isa* 6:1-6) does not prove 
anything for the appearance of the human soul after death, contrary 
to van der Leeuv, op* clt * , p, 295* since the angels form a differ¬ 
ent order of spirits. 

Indication that the saints in bliss are or will be angels* Matt* 

22:50 states merely that in the resurrection the dead will be like 
unto the angels In heaven In that they will not marry or be given 

In marriage* 


ot even In the New Testament do ve find an 


208 


Handvorterbuch, p* 69 ?* 

2 °®Vorterbuch, p* 59^* 

Oranting, for the sake of argument, that In Isa* 3:19 and 
29:* the terms ‘Dboth and yldd6*3nlm refer to the ghosts of the de¬ 
parted, It cannot even be proved that the prophet himself ascribed 

or conceded to the dead the ability to utter sounds audible to man* 
The first passage contains a quotation from the speech of the idol¬ 
aters followed by a twofold answer (In the form of rhetorical ques¬ 
tions), which the prophet gives the believers. In the first part of 
hls reply the prophet castigates the devotees of necromancy by 
pointing out that such occult practice Is a disregard of God r s sov¬ 
ereignty, the Implication being that this 1s unnatural and Impious 
and therefore condemnable; In the second part he heaps ridicule 
upon them by emphasizing the folly of consulting the dead on be¬ 
half of the living and thus making the dead the instructors of the 
living* "To the law and to the testimony! 11 he continues In the 

next verse* Instead of confirming the claims of the adherents of 
necromancy (assuming for the moment that the ‘Dbflth and the 
rldd3*flnlm designate the dead), hls answer Implies a denial. As 
for the second passage (not cited hy van der Leeuw but added by us). 
It does not necessarily mean any more than that the prophet uses 
the phraseology of the witches or vizards 1 q the same way In which 
we might say: Be sounds like a voice from the grave," l.e*, as a 
voice from the grave Is supposed to sound* 
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happiness but vlll entail actual pain and suffering. 

Consonant vith this passage, ve read In Dan, 12:2-5 that on 

everlasting life” and the 
to everlasting abhorrence. And those 
vho are vise will shine like the brightness of the firmament, and 

those vho have led many to righteousness like the stars forever and 

Here the term "vise" is used, of course, in a religious and 
ethical sense, denoting the pious; these vill rise in radiant 
beauty. 


resurrection day the godly vlll rise to 
ungodly to "utter contempt 


ever. 


211 


According to these passages, death has nothing but horror, 

torment, shame, and disgrace In store for the vicked; their con¬ 
tinued existence beyond the grave vill thus be death in Its ugliest 

form. For the righteous, on the contrary, death is the gatevay to 
everlasting life and highest honor. Their lot, as ve read else- 

vill be a life of unalloyed happiness in the presence of 
God. The psalmist says: 
ness of joy is in Thy presence, pleasures are m Thy right hand for 

I shall behold Thy face in righteous- 


vhere 


Thou vilt shov me the path of life; ful 


evermore 11 (16:11) ♦ Again: 

ness; I shall, upon avakenlng, be sated vith (beholding) Thy form" 
(17il5)* The righteous vlll be taken to glory (75:24 ). 

There is nothing in the Old Testament to shov that the living 
can in any vay improve the lot or condition of the dead. While 


among the Babylonians and Assyrians it vas the duty of the survlvin 
relatives to supply the departed vith food and drink to quench thel 


thirst and still their hunger, ve have no Old Testament evidence 

Its ejtlat 


that this practice vas in vogue also among the Hebrevs. 
ence in Israel has indeed been asserted by some, but most of the 

passages adduced In support of this vtev hardly merit attention. 
The only one deserving to be considered is Deut. 26:14. 

tlon vith the triennial charity tithe (cf, 14:28-29) 

ultimately responsible for the delivery of the consecrated things 

I have not eaten of It In my mourning; 

□either have I taken avay from It as one unclean; nor have I given 


In connec- 


the person 


had to declare before God: 


211 


Whether the sacred vrlter Is In any vay indebted to Baby¬ 
lonian , Egyptian, or other pagan sources for hla imagery that cer¬ 
tain dead vlll be clad In flnnamental or slderlal splendor (Sellln 

in Neue klrchllche Zeltschrift . XXI [191-9], 261-65), ve have no 

means of detemining. Moreover, it seems quite unnecessary to look 
for foreign Influence of any kind. Vith the Imagery here employed 
may be compared Exod, 24:10; Num, 24:17; an< ^ Matt, 15*45; also I 

Cor. 15:40-42 and Rev. 2:28, 
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any of it on account of a dead person; (but) I have hearkened unto 
the voice of the Lord, my God, (and) have done according to all 

that Thou hast commanded 

The part of this declaration which engages our attention la 
the statement; "nor have I given any of it on account of a dead 

person ( lemSth )." The interpretation of this line pivots on the 
preposition _1£. Does it mean "to" or "for/ 1,9. 

(cf. Gen. 4:23; Lev. 21:1; Deut. 14:1), as we have rendered it? 
Taking it in the first meaning, the allusion would he to the widely 
prevalent practice among peoples of antiquity, Including perhaps the 


m 




on account of 


later Jews (cf. Tob. 4:17; 3ir, 30:18 [Greek text]), of placing 
food in the grave with the dead* 

otherwise authenticated in the Old Testament 


212 


This superstition, though not 

may have prevailed 


lao among certain groups In Israel, and ve may have in this oas- 

On the other hand, if _le Is to be 

the allusion will be to 


213 


sage a condemnation of It. 
taken in the second meaning noted above 
the custom of the friends of a deceased person testifying their 


sympathy with the mourners assembled in the house by sending to 

(II 3am* 

Since food consumed at a funeral 


them gifts of bread or other food, for their refreshment 

214 


?:35; Jer. 16:7; Ezek. 117)- 

meal vas ceremonially unclean (Nun. 19:14; Hoa. 9:4), 1C uaa llle 


gltlmate to devote any part of the tithe to such use 

that would have rendered the remainder of the tithe equally unclean. 
In the absence of literary or archeological proof that the ancient 
Hebrews provided a dead person with food 

prevailing among them of sendlug food to the mourners for their re 
freshmeot, the second Interpretation of the line under examination 


Inasmuch as 


and in view of the custom 


212 


If this custom existed also among the Jews of the Inter 

testamental period, it may owe its observance by them to Greek 
Influence * 


213 


Ps. 106:28: "They Joined themselves to the Baal of Poor, 
and ate sacrifices (offered to) the dead, 11 may refer to the par¬ 
taking of the offerings made to Baal and related deities, whose 
real existence the psalmist probably denies, thue regarding them 

as dead or lifeless images (cf. Hum. 25:1-3; Pss. 115:4-7; 135: 
15-17; Vlsd. of 3ol. 13:10-19; Briggs, op* clt . , II, 351)* or it 
may refer to the eating of offerings which in connection with that 
worship were actually made to the dead. In either case, however, 

ve are dealing with a pagan rite which the psalmist condemns* 


214 


Driver, A Critical and Exegetlcal Commenta 


qq Deuteronomy, 


p. 29U 
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is by far to be preferred* 


The Old Testament contains no evidence 
that the dead were at all in need of nourishment * 


Whether they are in heaven or In 3hfi*dl, the dead are not 
"cognizant of aught that passeth here" (Robert Southey}* 
of a dead man 


The sons 


come to honor 


and he knows it not; or they sink in¬ 
to insignificance, and he does not perceive them. 


But he grieves 

Whatever 


over himself, and he mourns over himself" (job 14:21-22), 
pain and grief the dead man vill have to suffer, he vill suffer on 
his own account; the voe of hia surviving kinsmen vill not aTTect 
him. In a petition for help, the prophet addresses God In the words* 
"For Thou art our Father; for Abraham does not know ua, and Israel 

does not recognize us" (Isa* 6?:l6)* King Josiah ia told by God, 
through the mouth of the prophetess Huldah: "Behold, I vill gather 

thee unto thy fathers, and thou shalt be gathered to thy grave in 
peace; and thine eyes shall not see all the evil 
about to bring upon this place" (II Kings 22:20)* The dead are, 

accordingly, completely removed from earthly affairs and are no 
longer active in the history of men. In the words of Eccles, 9:6, 


215 


which I am 


they no longer have a share forever in anything that is done under 
the sun," ITiey do not return, as in Babylonia and Assyria, to mo¬ 
lest the living, nor are they in any vay responsive to the petitions 
of the living, 

ment does not recognize or legitimize ancestor worship. 

What has been said about tha removal of the dead from things 
terrestrial Is not at all contradicted by Jer, 31:14: "Hark! in 

Hamah is heard lamentation, bitter weeping! It is Rachel weeping 

for her children, refusing to be comforted for her children, because 
they are no more," For here we are plainly dealing with a mere 

rhetorical mode of expression, comparable to such poetic figures 
of speech as we find in Pa, 90:0: "Let the rivers clap (their) 
hands; let the mountains be Joyful together," and Isa, 55:12: "Tne 
mountains and the hills shall break forth before you into singing. 


216 


These are some of the reasons why the Old Testa- 

217 


215 


shall not see any of the evil 

forget not any of 


Shall not see all the evil 
(cf, Ps, 1Q?:2: "Forget not all His benefits" 
His benefits J , 


216 


Job 4:12-16 contains no indication that a human spirit is 


meant. 


217 


See Konlg, Oeschichte der alttestamentl lchen Religion , pp. 

on, cit. 


04-96; Theologle des Alten 

ii, h^tb: 


chrodt 


estamenta 


pp* 
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nd all the trees of the field shall clap (their) hands, 

this quite clearly Tram the fact that the picture before us Is 

that of a mother vho la still among the living and who Is steeped 
In sorrow because her children have departed this life and are no 

Rachel appears not as one vho has already Joined 


Ve can 


r-i 


see 


longer vlth ber¬ 
ths company of the dead but as one vho Is still In the land of the 

1 Lving. 


218 


The Resurrection of the Dead 


According to Babylonian and Assyrian thought, there were var¬ 
ious Kinds of returns from the subterranean "house 11 of eternal gloom 
and darkness- There vas, e.g. , a real resurrection of the gods . 
Ttajamuz annually died at the height of summer and rose again vlth 
the arrival of spring. Ishtar descended to the nether world and 


there vas deprived of life; but she vas revived and set free from 

the 


219 


Moreover, in the case of human beings 


the realm of death, 
solrlt of the dead could be temporarily recalled to the upner vorld 


for the purpose of gaining information from him 
by the case of En^ldu and as is Indicated by the title mush 6 lu 

he vho causes the spirits of the dead to rise 


as is Illustrated 


220 n 


the 

necromancer"; or a famished spirit, vho had none to care for him. 


could ascend to the land of the living and feed on the garbage 
throvn into the s treet; or, again, 1ike the Roman manes t the spirits 
could come up and smell the burning incense and partake of the offer 


tags made to the deceased. 


218 


Nor would the idea that the dead are Ignorant of events on 

11 those 

or those 

who impart knowledge," If it could be demonstrated that this title, 
at least In some passages, vas employed vlth reference to the spirits 
of the dead. For ve could assume that the word yldd£* 6 nt originated 
In paganism, that from here It vas taiten over by the pract it loners 
of the black art among the Hebrews, and that it was employed by the 
religious leaders in Israel in the same vay in which ve use the word 
"soothsayer," i.e., true-sayer or truth-sayer (cf, the German 
Vahrsager), although ve may scoff at the soothsayer's claim that 
he can foretell events. 


earth necessarily be contradicted by the epithet yld d5 c ontm 
vho know much" (rather than merely ^the knowing ones 




219 




See Ishtar 1 s Descent to the Underworld. 

of Marduk'e death and resurrection see Jensen in Orlentallstische 

LlteraturaeltUDK . XXVII (1924), cola. 575-77, and Zlmmern In Per 
alte Orient 


On the question 


• XXV, Heft 5, (1926), 


o 


220 


RaviInsoo, op. clt., Vol, II, PI. 51 , No. 2, rev, 51 . 
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Theoretically It was possible also for the dead among mankind 
to rise from the grave; for Isht&r threatens that she will 


cause 


the dead to rise that they may eat as the living, that the living 
may be more numerous than the dead. 


But there Is no evidence thet*j 

i 

an actual resurrection of a human being from the dead was believed 


to have taken place at any time; nor Is there any indication of 
belief in some future resurrection of the flesh. 




According to 

Diogenes I^ertius, a Greek writer of about the third century A. D, , 
such a doctrine was apparently ascribed to the Babylonian Magi by 
the Greek historian and rhetorician Theopompus (fourth century B, C.. 

The last named author [Theopompus] says that 


for Diogenes writes: 
according to the Magi men vlll Live in a future life and be immorta: 
and that the world vill endure through their invocations, 
the available cuneiform documents offer no reason for believing 


n221 


But 


that the Mesopotamians looked for the resurrection of the body. 

(And) I, shall I not like 

Implies a negation of 


On the contrary, Gllgamesh 1 s question: 
unto him lie down and not rise forever? 
this Idea, 


There are passages In Babylonian literature, particularly in 

hymns and prayers, which-at first sight seem to demonstrate beyond 
doubt that the Babylonians believed in the resurrection of the dead 


A very clear proof for such a belief seems to be found at first 

the one who makes t 

a title 


Itl 


glance In the well-known epithet muba111 
dead to live 




the one who restores the dead to life 

Nabu, Nlnurta, and Shamash, and 


or 


bestowed upon such gods as Marduk, 

the goddess of healing. 


But we must guard against a 

All that these two words 


upon Gula 


too literal Interpretation) of this phrase, 
imply Is that through the interposition of a given deity those al¬ 


ready on the brink of death, or those virtually dead, are given a 

This ve can see quite plainly from Enuma elish , 
Tablet VI:155-54. There Marduk Is called the one "who restored all 
the ruined gods, as though they were his own creation; the lord vho 

by his holy Incantation restored the dead gods to life 
1 lan1 mttutI)* The reference Is, of course, not to gods who had 


new lease on life. 


(uballltu 


22L V1 

cal Library"), 


Loeb Classi 


hilosophorum 1, 9 (trans. R. D. Hicks, 


22 (Assyrian version). 


51 , and col, v 

Tallqvlst, op. clt., pp. 67-68. 


Tablet X, col. Ill 
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224 


actually died but to gods vho had been delivered from destruction. 

The same a-'rlies to Enums ellsh, Tablet VII:26, according to vhich Marduk 




Is "the lord of the holy Incantat Ion 

itl). 


vho restores the dead to life 
as la evidenced by the following 

the vanquished gods" vho had gone over to the side of 








dead, 


These 


icuba 111 






Hoes, were 

Tl'Amat but vhose lives were spared and vho vere then set free. 


The 


meaning of the phrase under consideration stands out even more clear 

ly In the following tvo selections from the Sargonld letters: 

"After the city Birat was devastated and Its gods vere carried off 

I vaa a dead man f mltu an&ku ). But when I sav the golden seal of 
the king, my lord, I vas restored to life ( abtalufc ). But now, vhen 
I sent my messenger (to Inquire) concerning the welfare of the icing, 
□y lord, I did not see the aeal of the king, my lord 




and so 

a dead man ( mltu an£ku ). 

"Vlth the many deeds 

which Trom the beginning the king, my lord 
nlfested (toward me), vho vas but a dead dog 
of a nobody, the king, my lord, has restored me to life ( ubal - 

The same general Idea of extricating someone from 




r il ill 




Let the king, my lord, not forsake me! 
of kindness 
(me ) and 


has shown 






the son 


■ii 




n 227 


extreme misfortune or sore distress and restoring him to the en- 

Intended vhen It is said of Nlnurta: 


joyment of life Is, of course 
"The body of him vho has been brought down to the underworld (ana 
arall€) thou doat restore (tutarra), 




228 




Similarly, Cyrus, employ 
lng the Babylonian phrase under discussion vlth reference to a na 




tlon, called himself 

dead to life" (aha , ,,, uballlfru mttutSn ) 

IonIans, whom he freed from the rule of Nabonidus. 
the Hlttlte king Shupplluliumash says In a treaty: 

(mlta) land flltannl I cause to live (uballazu) (and) restore It to 


the lord vho by his power has restored the 

229 


meaning the Baby- 

In like manner 
The dead 








224 


See Enuma ellsh* Tablet VI:45 ff. 




That is, I did not receive a sealed document from the king. 


my lord* 
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Assyrian and Babylonian Letters, No* 259 


1 - 10 . 






227 


Ibid. 


No, 521:4-7- 




228 


King, Babylonian Magic and 3orce 


No. 2:22. 




229 


Ravllnson, op, clt. 


Vol, V, PI, 35:19. 
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2^0 


Its fonner estate. 


It la manifest from these observations that 


no argument Tor a Babylonian belief in the nhyslcal resurrection 

of the dead can be derived from the phrase In question, 
available cunelfo 


As far as 

evidence Is concerned, the coinage of this 

suggested probably by the so-celled death and resurrection 

Is as close as the Babylonians and Assyrians ever got 
to the Idea of a resurrection of the human body. 


Ifariril 


phrase 

of nature 


It Is quite different In the Old Testament; there we have def¬ 
inite proof for a belief In the revivification and renovation of 

There are passages vhlch treat of Individual 

tlons and others vhlch deal vlth mass resurrections. 


the dead. 


resurrec- 


As regards th 

first group, ve are not so much concerned vlth the resurrection sto 


rles recorded In I fclngs 17:17-24 and ri icings 4;5V56 and 1?:21, 
according to vhlch certain dead people were restored to lire throug 
the Instrumentality of the prophets Elijah and Elisha; for although 
the mere existence of these stories, recorded aa history, testifies 
to a faith among the Hebrevs In the Immortality or the human spirit 
and, at least 


the possibility 

renovation of the body after death, not only are they strictly ex¬ 
ceptional cases but in each instance the dead was brought to life 

Ve ere concerned, rather 


under certain conditions, of a 


before burial* 


vlth those passages in 
vhlch an individual expresses his belief that at some time after 


death and decay his body vill be raised to communion vlth God, 

Such a passage Is Ps. 17:13: 
face In righteousness; I shall, upon awakening, be sated vlth (be¬ 
holding) Thy fora," In this verse the rsalralst (not the commu- 

nlty) 

of death (Fss. 15:4; 76 : 6 ; 

(cT. Dan, 12:2); that he will then be permitted, as one vho is 

righteous in God's sight, to stand In the presence of God and to 
behold his very face and form, the beholding of God's form being 

a privilege which, in a measure, was granted only to Moses (Num. 
12:8; cf* also Deut* 4:12*15), In this vision the psalmist will 

find true gratification and satisfaction, vhlch will compensate 


As for me 


I shall behold Thy 


271 


expresses his conviction that he vlll avaxe from the sleep 

Jer, 51-59-57) an< * rise from the grave 


250 


and E. F* Veldner, Kellachrlft 


H* H* Flgulla, 


* Forrer 


la 


231 


See H. Gunkel, Die Paa linen (Gottingen, 1926), p. 56, and 

R. H. Pfeiffer, Introduction to the Old Teatament (Hew York and 

London, 19^1)• p. 634. 
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As death la elsewhere 


him for the Ilia suffered on earth below. 


so the resurrection la here portrayed as an 

Job 14:12; Dan* 12:2). Accordingly, the 

■Ise which had previously fallen 




sleep. 


called a 

awakening from aleeo ( cf. 
rsalmlst exrecta the same body to 


It will be a resurrection, or rising again 


In the true 




aaleer. 




seose of the terra. 

Without question the best-beloved passage belonging to this 

category, one which has been aung into the hearts of millions. 

My Redeemer lives, and as the laat 

(now) thus 

struck to pieces, 255 and that from out of my flesh, I shall behold 

Ood, whom I shall behold for my good, and mine own eyes shall see 

My reins fall with longing in my 


Is 




But ^ ^now: 
on the dust. 


Job 19:25-27: 


2 ? 4 


233 


Aod behind my skin 


will He arise 




Him and that not as another. 

236 


bosom. 


The 


These lines require somewhat detailed consideration. 

Hebrew term which we have rendered with "Redeemer" Is 

active participle qal of the verb 
In the Old Testament this word finds a variety of applications. 


6 J ftl 


the 






M It 




to buy back. 


a 1 al 


to redeem 






If a person had made a special vow Involving the offering of his 

he could redeem himself from the obligations 


services to the Lord 




On this interpretation see Franz Delltzsch, A Commentary 
on the Book of Psalms , Vol. I (New York, n.d. ), trana. D, Eaton 

aod J. E. Duguld, pp, 304 - 6, and Jtlttel, D1 e Fsalmen , pp. 57-59- 

appear (cf. Exod. 1:8; Deut. 34:10; Judg. 5:7). 

This, In the final analysis. Is tantamount to saying: 
surrounded with my skin," as will appear later. 


233 


I.e 


* I 


234 




And 




More literally: "(which) they have thus struck to nieces. 
The third person plural of the active voice here corresponds Idlo 
natlcally to our passive, as In Job 4:19, 6:2, 7:3, and 18:18. On 
this point and on the absence of the relative particle *asher see 

i 

Gesenlus* Hebrew Grammar, li 144 




, g, and 155, f-m . The feminine 
iemonstratlve pronoun zdth Is In the accusative and really means 
"into this" (cf. Ibid .. B 117. 11); strictly sneaking. It never slg 
nifles "thus," not even In Job 33:12, where It denotes "In this, 
or "on this point." The rendering "thus 

German I would translate va. 26 as follows: "Und hlnter melner Haut 
(die) man zu dem da zerschlagen (oder zerfetzt) hat. und zwar von 

Flelsche aus. verde ich Oott schauen. 






In 


Is somewhat free. 








1 


■ i ■ 




236 


Translated In essentially the same way by Budde, Das Buch 
Hlob, pp. 102-7, and 9. Peters, Das Buch Job (Munster, 1 

but on a different Interpretation, 


r_^ 
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of the promise by paying the price at which such services were val¬ 
ued by the priest In charge; or if he had devoted an animal, a 
house, or a field to the Lord, he could under certain conditions 
buy them bac* from the sanctuary (Leviticus, chap. 27). 

poverlshed person had to sell something from his possessions, 
could be. redeemed either by the fonner owner or by a kinsman; or 
if someone had to sell himself into bondage because of poverty, he 


If an lm- : 


it 


could be redeemed by one of his relatives, unless he was able In 
some way to redeem himself {Lev. 25:25-55)- 


Again, the lav of the 

levirate marriage enjoined that if a man died without issue, his 


brother or^nearest kinsman should marry his vidov and that the 
firstborn of this uolon should be regarded and registered as the 
son and rightful heir of his mother's first husband, to perpetuate 
his family and to keep its property in its possession (Deut. 25 ; 

chaps. 5-4). 


5 -10; Huth 

it devolved upon the nearest kinsman to pursue the slayer and, if 


Finally, If a person had killed someone, 


he overtook him before the latter had reached one of the cities of 
refuge, to put him to death and so to avenge the blood of him who 

had been killed and to restore hie honor as 

family {Num. 55t9-28; Deut. 19:1-15; Joshua, chap. 20). 
these instances the man vho performed the act of redemption or 

o J el . 

fl’el In the Old Testament is God himself. 

a*al 


11 as that of the 

In all 


vengeance was called the 

But the real 


In 


the verb 


to 


over forty cases out of about one hundred 

is applied to God (or the Messiah). 


He ts the defender 
vho pleads their cause (Prov, 25:10-11 


redeem. 


of the lovly or downtrodden 

Ps. 119:154; Jer. 50:34; Lam. 3:58). 

people from their enemies, from sin, death, and corruption (Sxod. 

15:13; Pss. 69:19; 72:14; 74:2; 77:16; 103:4; etc.; Isa. 35:9: L 3:l- 
44:22; 47:4; 48:20; 49:7.26; 59:20; 63:16; etc.; Jer. 31:10; Hos. 

a’al appears In the psalter- 


He it is vho delivers his 


15:14; Mich, 4:10). 

or the prophets, God (or the Messiah proceeding from God) is the 


Wherever the verb 


cause of the redemption. 

This is the case also In Job 19:25. 
himself, as Is evldeut from the context, 


6 J e1 Is God 


He re t he 

It is the same concern- 
Behold! even now there Is a 


lng whom Job had said In 16:19: 

Witness for me In heaven, and He vho testifies for me Is on high. 


against the accusations 


o 3 51 Is Job 1 s witness to hla Innocence 


The 

leveled at him. 

In Job 19s25 some commentators have understood 


5 J el in the 
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237 


tense of a *inaman avenger of blood. 

no slaying at the hands of maQ is involved, this thought la out of 

238 


But since in Job*a case 


Nevertheless, attempts have been made to defend 


the question. 

the idea of blood revenge by an appeal to Job I 6 tl 8 , where Job 


n 0 earth, cover not my blood, and let there be no (resting-) 

But here Job merely compares hi 


says : 

place for my cry! 
death with the shedding of blood; he compares the ebbing of his 

vitality with the floving-out of blood. 


expected 


239 


And with this picture 
or figure of speech in mind, he calls upon the earth not to swal¬ 
low or cover his blood but to let it lie bare on the ground and so 
to allow its voice a free and unobstructed passage to his Witness 
In heaven (vs, 19 ). Job's cry is here identical with the voice of 

the blood, for the reference to the latter presupposes that Job 
will be dead by the time that this cry ascends to heaven. The cry 

proceeds from the blood as from a noured-out soul, which was lodged 
In the blood (Lev. 17:11), the latter being even called the soul 

Itself (Deut, 12:23)- Abel's blood cried to God for vengeance or 
punishment (Gen, 4:10), But Job Is not concerned about vengeance; 
he is concerned, rather, about vindication. He wants to be freed 


rron the reproach which men have heaped upon him in consequence of 
the unparalleled misfortune which has befallen him at the hands of 
God and which will lead him to the grave (7:6-8; 13:15; 17:1.11-16; 
30:32), He wants God himself to bear witness that he has thus been 
afflicted not because of some special sin, or sins, committed by 

him, but Tor some other reason. In 9:33-35; 13:3-13-28; 23:1-10; 
and 31:35-37 Job longs for Justification in the present life, but 
in el 1 these passages, with the excention of chanter 13, he clearly 
indicates that it la futile to entertain such hope; while in 19:25 
ff. he obviously loots for it in the life to come, as Is attested 
not only in the text itself but also in the preceding verses, where 

Job, convinced of the imminence of death, expresses the fervent 

but unattainable wish that he could leave to nosterlty an lndeatruct 
ible and Indelible testimony of his innocence, so that the charges 
vh f ch will continue to be brought against him after his departure 


237 


Thus Friedrich Delitzsch 


Das Buch Hlob (Leinzig, 1902) 


n. 58, 


238 


The slaying of Job's servants (1:15-17) does 
not enter Into consideration here, 

239 


of course 


iidnig, Daa Buch Hlob. np, 169 and 193 - 94 , 
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would not pass unchallenged. 


The thought that Job speaks of 

blood revenge not only finds no confirmation In 16:18 hut, since 


Job regards God as the cause of his disaster and his Imminent death 

even though he was hardly aware of the fact that Satan had brought 
this calamity upon h’m by God's express permission (l:6-2;7), this 
view would lead us Inevitably to the absurd conclusion that God 
was here portrayed as Job's murderer, 1,e*, as the one who nur- 
noaely too* the life of a human being without having the right or 
the authority to do so, and that Job expected God to avenge bis 
death on God! 


The Plain Import of our passage is rather this: 
friends have attributed his extraordinary suffering to extraordinary 

Against this groundless and uncharitable charge 


Job T s three 


sins on his part. 


Job unwaveringly maintains his innocence and solemnly affirms that 

although all other hope Is vain, God himself, his Redeemer, will 

Death and cor^un- 


i - 


vindicate him and free his name from reproach, 
tlon are not the end, but beyond the gates of death and decay 
stands the ever living Redeemer, who as the last (cf, 

48:12) holds out over everything (cf, Pa, 102:26-28), 

will come when He will appear upon the dust, i,e., on earth, 

to vindicate Job against his ac¬ 
cusers by declaring nubllcly that this was not an exceptionally 
great sinner who had received the just reward of his heinous deeds* 


44:6: 


Isa. 
241 


The day 


242 


to sneak the final decisive word 


240 


Cf. S. R. Driver and G. B. Gray, A Critical and Exegetlcal 
Commentary on the Book of Job, I (New York 


1921), 170* 


241 


afcar^n ("the last") is here to be taken In the abso¬ 
lute sense Is evident from tha fact that In Job 19:23-27 the scene 




That 


Is laid in the life to come. 

In this connection may be mentioned a nrobably ourely acciden¬ 
tal naralle1 to the first part of Job 19*25 found In a myth from 
Ras 3hamra which deals» among other things, with the death and 
resurrection of Allyn Baal, the Canaanlte god of life and fertility 
The words In question read: "And I know that Aliyn Baal is alive, 

i.e., that Baal has risen from the dead* 

Vlrolleaud In Syria , III (19^1), 212:8 and PI. XL, or J. 

* Harris, The Ras Sham^a Mythologic al Texts (Phlla- 

e Loves 


For the text see Ch, 

A* Mont 


pomery and Z. 
delphia, 1935 ), r. 5^■8. 


* Gordon, 


Translation 
and Wars of Baal and Anat (Princeton, 
parallel see also E. G* Xraeling, The 

York, 1939) 




89 - 


o. 
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Budde, Das Buch Hlob , p- 104* 

Franz Delltzscb, Biblical Commentar 
trans. F* Bolton, I (Edinburg 


243 


on the Book of Job, 


, 353 - 54 - 
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TriIs He will do, as ve learn from the following verses, by resur¬ 
recting Job's tody and by elevating him to blessed communion with 

a sinner would never be raised to such honors (cf, Job 


?J*4 


d; 




: 16 K 


In our Interpretation of verse 26 It seems best to begin with 

resslcn ' final ("mine eyes") in verse 27, In view of the 

r>ct that this phrase nrecedes the verb, thus occupying an emphatic 
rcsltlcn, and In view of the express mention of skin and flesh In 

verse 26 (which can, of course, be understood only of nhysleal skin 
and flesh \ it would be most unnatural to take 'final In the sense 
of the eyes of the spirit (as In Job 34;2l; Pss* 11:4; "53:10; Prov* 

'final Is therefore to he understood of Job's 
physical eyes (of. Job 42:5), And, since It occupies an emphatic 

position. It Is to he translated "mine own eyes.* 

But If Job expected to behold God in the hereafter with the 
eyes of his body, it follows that the min of mlbbefiarl In verse 26 


the ex 


15 


The rhrase 


is not privative but local, so that mlbbe^firl cannot possibly mean 
"without my flesh" but must mean "from out of my flesh," Vlth 
this usage of min may be compared Ps. 33:13-14: "The Lord looks 
down from out of (min) the heavens. He sees all the sons of men. 

He looks forth from ( min ) the place of His dwelling upon all the 
Inhabitants of the earth" (cf. also Cant. 2*9 and 5:4, where In 
EnglIsh, however, ve use "through" instead of "from"). These con¬ 
siderations Indicate, moreover, that 


’afrar In verse 26a serves as 


a preposition and not as an adverb or a conjunction; the parallel- 

The ulcture In verse 26a 


ism between min and "afrar requires that. 

Is that of someone striking or beating a person with a stick or a 


rod until the skin bursts. This Imagery Is quite appropriate la 

the case of leprosy, with wh fl ch Job la generally believed to have 
been afflicted; for this 

leprosy" (Lev. 13:2*9-20-25), or simply "the stroke" (Lev, 13:3 /22), 
The imagery accords well with Job's statement In 19:21: "The hand 
of God has struck me" {cf, II Kings 15:5), and with his petition 

lo 9:34: "Let Him take away His rod from me" (cf. also 21:9), In 

the resurrection Job will be surrounded vlth this same akin and 


lady Is called also the stroke of 


mill 


244 

Jesus was "raised for our Justification 

of our Justification* Moreover, an appeal to Justification In the 
hereafter Is contained also In an Egyptian composition of about 

which has been called "The Dialogue of a Misanthrope vlth 

op. clt., pp. 168-78). 


A somewhat parallel thought finds expression in Rom. 4:25: 

for the declaration 


l*e * 




2000 B.C 
His Own Soul" (Breasted, 


* * 
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will behold God from out of his ovn flesh. 


It vlll be the some 


Job whom his friends condemned and of vhom this might have been 
thought lmposslble 
honor, 


hut It vlll he a Job restored to health and 
This view la supported by the emphatic expression of the 






I 


the phrase mine ovn eyes 


pronoun 

that not as another" (va. 27 ), 


and the addition 


and 






Against the vlev here presented It has been objected, hovever,, 

that the Idea of the resurrection of the flesh vould stand In con¬ 
tradiction to Job T s own utterance In 14:7-14: 


There Is hone for 

b 

a tree; If It la cut down. It vlll sprout again, and Its shoots 

vlll not cease. Even If lta root becomes old In the earth, and 

Its trunk dies off In the ground, at the scent of vater It vlll 
bud, and bring forth shoots like a young plant. But vhen a man 
dies, he Is powerless; yea, vhen a man expires, where Is he? The 

waters depart from the sea, and a stream parches and dries up; so 
man lies down and does not rise (again); until the heavens are no 

more, they vlll not awake, nor be aroused from their sleep, 0 that 
Thou vouldest hide me In Sh^dl. that Thou vouldest conceal me till 




Thy wrath be past, that Thou vouldes t set me a time end then remem 

ber me! If a man dies, vlll he live (again)? All the days of my 
warfare vould I wait, until my change should come. 

But a careful examination of this passage vlll show unmistak¬ 
ably that It does not In any way militate against our interpretat ioi 
of Job 19:25-27* If e tree Is cut down, the stump left in the 
ground sends up new shoots, or If the roots of the tree become old 
and Its trunk consequently dies, It may he revived by means of 

vater, and so In either case the tree rises from the dead, as It 
were, and reappears above the earth. But with man It Is not so. 

He Is like the vater that evaporates from the sea and then. In the 
form of clouds, travels to distant places; or like the vater of a 
stream that dries up and never returns again to Its channel* Man 

Ilea down and Is not aroused from his sleep until the heavens exist 
no more* This does not imply that the heavens vlll always exist 
and that the dead, therefore, vlll never rise, for, according to 
Ps* 102:26-28 and Isa, and 51:6. the time will come vhen even 


2^5 






2J, ^0ntll the time vould come that he vould be relieved of his 
post In She’ol* The imagery la. of course 

life. 


taken from military 
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Then vtll the dead awake and 
12:1-4;13)> but aot la order to return to 

For once a man has been summoned from the land 


heaven and earth vlll pass away* 

come forth (cf. Dan, 

this earthly life, 
of the living, the present world will never see him again. But 

how Job wishes that It were otherwise! 0 that God would temporar¬ 
ily hide him In 3h5*51 until hla wrath he past! There he would 
wait patiently until God would turn from hla fierce anger and would 

remember him in mercy, l.e*, would release him from the grave and 
penult him to return to this earthly life. But Job knows that to 
cherish such hope is vain* For there Is no path that leads from 
ShS'fll back to earth, so that a man might enter again upon his 
former way of life. As far as the dead are concerned, the mundane 

life is a thing of the past forever* 

already expressed with even greater clarity In 7*9-10: 
dissolves and It Is gone; so Is he who goes down to 3*15*61; he will 
not come up [again). He vlll not return again to hla house; and 
his place knows him no more." 2 ^ 

The God who, for reasons unknown to Job, had so sorely af¬ 
flicted this paragon of piety (1:8; 2:3) that even his friends, 

who had come to sympathize with him and to comfort him (2:11), In¬ 
terpreted his suffering as a divine retribution for some extra¬ 
ordinary sin, or sins, this same God Is Job's Redeemer, who vlll 
vindicate him against the charges of his friends by raising him 


This same thought Job had 

A cloud 


246 


This is not opposed to Eccles. 1:4 and Ps* 140:6, for the 
expressions "forever 11 and "forever and ever" are used also in a 


relative or limited sense, denoting merely a long or very long 

period of time* To maintain with DllLmann, Blob (Leipzig, 1091), 
p. 124, that the conception of the eternal duration of the heavens 
and the celestial bodies as set forth in Pse* 72 : 5-17 and 09:30-38 
la of a popular nature while the idea of the ultimate destruction 
of the heavens (and their host) according to Isa. 51:6 and 65:17 
and Ps. 102:27 is of prophetic origin, and that the latter group 
of passages therefore do not enter Into consideration at this point 

Is not only Insisting on a meaning for the expressions dor dflrlm 
(^throughout all generations"), ll^dlam ("forever"), and la*a9 
("forever") which they do not necessarily have In these passages 
but also making an arbitrary distinction. In these Instances, be¬ 
tween popular and nrophetlc beliefs. 

The cuneiform literature of the Babylonians and Assyrians does 

not contain any references to the final destruction of heaven and 
earth. 




However, 3eneca (ca. 4 B,C.-A*D, 65) reports that, accord¬ 
ing to the Babyloalan priest Berossus, the earth would be destroyed 

through a conflagration followed by a deluge ( ftuaestlopes naturel ea 
ill* 29 ). 3 - 


247 


In this sense are to be explained also Fsa. 70:39 (of* 
103:15-16) and 88:11* 
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to blissful communion with God. 


In la for the davn of this glori¬ 
ous day and the realization of this blessed vision that Job's reins 


vithin him pine avay vlth longing. 

log that Job gave utterance to a merely momentary emotional 

feeling and not to a firm and abiding conviction, on the ground 
that his despondency would otherwise be difficult to understand. 

For In the long black night of affliction It sometimes happens 
to staunch believers that they lose sight of the glory which shall 
be revealed In them (Rom. 8;l8) and that the burden becomes 

heavy and oppressive to them that they sink Into the depths of j&d- 

Job at times faltered and gave way to a degree of gloom 
vhlch vas quite unworthy of him, but In all that he was only human. 
Moreover, a careful reading of this boo* of the Old Testament will 
shov that after the sublime expression of faith recorded In 19;25 

ff* Job behaves differently; he la more composed and his words are 
no longer filled vlth that despair vhlch characterized so many of 
his former speeches. 


There la here no reason for 


iippi 


even 


so 


nesa, 


248 


Though his outvard condition remains un¬ 
changed and though his mind is as perplexed as before by the rrob 


lem of his extraordinary suffering, his Inward agitation subsides, 
and his heart, far from cursing God to his face (2:5 J j 13 drawn 

closer to God and attains to peace through the conviction that some 
day, In the life to come, the clouds vhlch nov obstruct his vision 
of Ood vlll break and ha vlll behold his divine Redeemer for his 


good, and all vlll be well again, 

blessed resurrection has thus accomplished Its purpose. 

We shall next consider some passages vhlch speak of a mass 

We shall begin vlth Isa, 26:19* 
the seer speaks of the time when God's dead, l*e 
in the Lord, will rise from the grave and Join the living faithful 


The lesson of Immortality and 

249 


In this passage 

those vho died 


resurrection. 


* J 
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Franz Delltzsch, Biblical Commenta 

I, 372, and Dlllmann, 51ob, p. 177- 


on the Book of Job, 


The Christian church has since early times 

_ In Job 19:25, to the Messiah, 

the second person of the Godhead, who vlll raise 

15:20-22; John 


York, 1681), pp. 211-13- 

applied the term ^rd'el, or Redeemer 
Jesus of tfazareth 

the dead on Judgment Day {I These. 4:13*17; I Cor. 

5:26-29; Matt, 25:31-46) and through whose redemptive work man has 

access to Ood (Rom, 5*1-2; Eph. 2 :18; Heb, 7*25; I Pet. 3:18). 

Since this point belongs la the field of messianic prophecies, and 
since a discussion of It vould probably carry us rather far afield, 
those particularly interested In It are directed to the conmentarles 
on Job and to the vorke on messianic prophecies. 
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; cf. I The a s. <*: 15-17). 

God 1 a people 


Identifying himself with Ood's cause and 

dead hod lea*' 


the prophet regards the dead as hla 
"Thy dead will live [again), my dead bodies will 

for Thy dev 


and declares: 


avajte and rejoice, ye that dwell In the dust] 


rise 


Is a dew of light, and so the earth will bring forth (the) de 

ceased. " 


At first sight, these lines seem to stand In contradlc 

(The) dead will not live (again), [and the) 
deceased will not rise; for this purpose hast Thou visited and 


tIon to verse 14: 


destroyed them, and hast wiped out all remembrance of them. 

that this passage i 
question of the return to their previous state and condition of 
the former oppressors of the Jews (vs* 1}). 


It 


concerned with the 


la to be noted, however 


These tyrants will 
never return to the earth to usurp authority over Ood's people 


Isa* 43:17; Jer, 5109); their despotic rule was the very 

God's dead will rise Indeed; but 

They will be revived by his 
As the dev of the night falls upon the vege- 


\ cf. 

reason why God destroyed them* 


It will be through the power of God, 
life-giving dev. 


250 


tatlon of the earth and revives It, so the dev of God will fall 

251 


uoon the graves of his dead and restore them to life. 

The unbelieving dead are left out of consideration In verse 


19 because the prophet, at this point. Is not concerned with their 
resurrection. However, that they also will rise, at least a cer¬ 
tain group or type of them, appears to be Implied In verse 21; 

’’For beholdi the Lord Is about to go forth from His place, to visit 
the Iniquity of the Inhabitants of the earth upon them; and the 
earth will uncover her blood, and will no more cover her slain," 


Ve have here a picture of the final Judgment, dealing with the 
living and the dead, 
violently shed innocent blood 
blood, now laid bare 
4;10), 


On this occasion the earth will reveal the 

which she was forced to drink. This 
will cry out to Ood for vengeance (cf. Gen, 

Yea, the earth will bring forth the Innocently slain per¬ 
sons themselves, who will bear witness against the murderers. 

Since the expressions "her blood" and "her slain" are general, the 
murderers are not to be limited to those who will still be alive 


250 


Light" and "life" are sometimes ueed as interchangeable 
terms (cf. Ps* 56:14; Job 3:20; 33:30). 


251 


See Franz Delltzsch 

of Isalab (Edinburgh, 1090) 


Biblical Commenta 


on the Prophecies 
, Das Bucn Jesala 


an 


mg 
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but must Include those vho have already beeo cast down to Sh£ J Gl. 
Furthermore, since the resurrected victims vlll testify against 

their murderers, most of whom vlll by that time no longer be num¬ 
bered amoog the living. It Is not at all beyond the range of rea¬ 
sonableness to assume that Isa. 26:21 carries the Implication that 
also the dead criminals vlll be brought forth, body and aoul 

the purpose of standing trial, or hearing Judgment pronounced upon 
them. 


for 


This vlev Is favored by Dan. 12;1-3: 

Michael stand up, the great prince vho stands by the children of 
thy people, and there shall be a time of trouble such as has not 
been since there vas a nation until that time; but at that time 
thy people shall be delivered, everyone vho Is found written In 
the book* And many, namely, those vho sleep In the ground of the 
earth, shall awake, some to everlasting life and others to utter 

to everlasting abhorrence. And they that are vise 
shall shloe like the brightness of the firmament, and they that 
have led many to righteousness like the stars forever and ever. If 

In the lines Just quoted, Daniel receives the revelation that 
hla people are moving coward a day of unparalleled distress but 
that the archangel Michael vlll then arise and deliver his people, 
l,e., the true Israel, all those whose names are recorded In the 
book of life (vhether living or dead). Since many members of the 

true Israel vlll by that time have lost their lives (cf. Dan, 11:^1 
ff.), the question naturally arises: 

affect those vho vlll have to die before the advent of that great 


And at that time shall 


contempt, 


Hov vlll this deliverance 


day, particularly those vho vlll have to lay down their lives be- 

In order that the prophecy might 


cause of their fidelity to God? 

fulfil Its purpose of encouraging the believers to persevere in 


their loyalty to God In the dark days ahead and to suffer martyrdom 
rather than to deny their faith, the angel answers this question 


by stating that they vlll Likewise share in this great salvation, 
for they vlll be delivered from the sleep of death and vlll enter 

upon everlasting life and the enjoyment of great rewards, while 

such as the oppressors and persecutors of God's people 


the godless 

alluded to In verse 1, will be consigned to everlasting abhorrence. 

Dan. 12:1-3 thus teaches a resurrection of both the godly and the 
ungodly and clearly Involves a judgment based on moral principles. 


^^3ee Gesenius’ Hebrew Grammar, I 124 
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Today It 1 3 customary to taka the min of mlyydshenfl (vs. 2) 

In the partitive sense aQd to Interpret our passage as teaching 
merely a partial resurrection, I,e., a resurrection of pre-eminently 
pious persons, on the one hand, and of extraordinarily vlcked In¬ 
dividuals, on the other. While It seems natural, from a philologi¬ 
cal viewpoint, to take min In this sense. It la also possible to 
conceive of It as the explanatory mln ,^ found before a compre¬ 
hensive or exhaustive apposition, which In our caae means the 

statement "those who sleep in the ground of the earth, 
to this usage of min are found In Qen. 7:22: 
whose nostrils was the breath of the spirit of life 

thing ( mlkkol ) that was on the dry land"; 9^10: 

living creature that Is with you—the birds 
and all the wild animals of the earth (that are) with you, namely 
all ( mlkkol ) those that go forth from the ark of all the wild ani¬ 
ls of the earth"; Lev. 11:J2: "And whatsoever any of them falls 
upon when dead shall be unclean, namely every ( mlkkol ) article of 
wood, (every) garment, skin, or sack, any article at all of which 

use is made"; I Cbron. 5:10: "The Reubenltes, the Gadltes, and half 
of the tribe of Hanasseh, namely (min) the valiant men, men able 

to carry shield and svord," etc,; Jer. 40:7; "Nov when all the 
commanders of the forces that were In the field, they and their men 
heard that the king of Babylon ^had appointed Gedallah, the son of 

Ahlkam, governor of the land and that he had committed to him (the) 
men, women, and children, of the poor of the land, namely those who 

( me *aaher ) had not beeo carried away captive to Babylon"; and prob¬ 
ably also Qen. 6;2; "And they took unto themselves wives—whomso¬ 
ever (mlkkol »asher ) they chose. 

Prom a grammatical viewpoint, the preposition min In Dan, 12:2 
can be regarded either as partitive or as explicative. I person¬ 
ally prefer the latter interpretation—and I state this very frank¬ 
ly—only because of John 5:20-29, which clearly goes back to our 
passage. On this Interpretation, the contrast is not between "many 
and "all" but between "many" and "few" (cf. Matt. 20:20; Rom, 5:12- 
19 )' It will not be a small number but a vast multitude that will 




Parallels 

Everything died In 

namely every 
And with every 
the domestic anlma1 3 
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rise from the grave; in fact, there will be a 


eqeral or universal 

resurrection, something vhlch Isa. 26:19-21 neither denies 
definitely affirms. 


nor 


Concluding Remarks 


Our observations on the preceding pages allow of a number of 
Interesting conclusions. 


To begin with, it Is apparent that Meso¬ 
potamian eschatology exhibits but comparatlvely minor inconsisten¬ 


cies, If we consider the long period of time represented by our 


sources and If we, furthermore, consider that different races con- 

254 


tributed toward Its development. 


it ought to be equally apparen 


that , while there is progress in the unfolding of the Hebrew escha- 
tological beliefs 

the later writings of the Did Testament, correctly interpreted, in 

255 


there is qo conflict between the earlier and 


the matter of death and the afterlife, 
reasons why no attempt has been made in this chanter to arrange 

the Old Testament material according to the different periods of 
Hebrew history, 

Another obvious conclusion la the fact that the differences 


This is one of the 


between the Hebrew and the Mesonotamian eschatological beliefs 
far outweigh the similarities, 
points. 


Let us briefly review the main 


Id Mesopotamia man was thought to have been created mortal 

so that death was the natural result of his constitution; in Israel 

he was believed to have been created for never ending life 
fore death was something unnatural. 

In Mesopotamia the underworld had its own pantheon; In 
the Old Testament the realm of the dead Is controlled by the same 


1 . 


where- 


2 , 


God who rules over heaven and earth. 


Iq Mesopotamian literature all men without distinction, 

are after death consigned to the same dark and 

In the Old Testament there Is not one 


3 . 


good and bad allice 

gloomy subterranean hollow, 
line which nroves that at least In the early days of Hebrew history 


the souls or spirits of all men were believed to go to the nether 
world; but there are passages which clearly and unmistakably hold 


^^Thus also l^ngdon In Bab 
Hebrew and Babylonian Traditions 

^^Almost the same conclusion has been reached by Sellln in 
Heue klrchliche Zeltschrlft, JUOt, 234* 


and Jastrov 


DEATH AND THE AFTERLIFE 


the righteous the hope or a future life of bliss and haprl 
ness In heaven. 


rut t 


In Mesopotamia the dead and the living were interdependent* 
There It vas held that the spirit of the deceased had to be fed by 

the 1'ving and that he was acquainted with their affairs and could 

return to the earth and harm or benefit them. According to the Old 
Testament, the dead has no knowledge of what occurs on earth; nor 

Is there any proof that the disembodied spirit can at all affect 
the living, either for better or for worse, or that the living can 

In any way change the lot of the departed soul. 

5 . Even the latest Babylonian and Assyrian records reveal 

nothing of a resurrection of the flesh, a doctrine so clearly set 

forth In Daniel and Isaiah, A deity descending to the underworld 

nay be released from the realm of darkness, but the dead among men 

are condemned to an eternal sojourn In the great below, cut off 
from ell hope of entering the body again and of rising from the 

grave. 


These differences set the eschatalogy of the Mesopotamians 
and that of the Hebrews as far anart as the east is from the vest * 

It is therefore quite obvious that the eschatology of the Old Testa¬ 
ment did not develop from that of the Babylonians and Assyrians. 

What similarities do exist can be attributed either to common ob¬ 
servations (such as the Inevitability of death and the impossibility 

of breaking the sheckles of the grave and of returning to the mun¬ 
dane life) or to a common heritage (such as the belief in the Con¬ 
or the Idea of a Judg- 


tinued existence of the spirit after death 
rrent of some kind). 


CHAPTER IV 


THE STORY OF THE FLOOD 


The moat remarkable parallels between the Old Testament and 
the Gilgamesh Epic 

the Old Testament and the entire corpus of Cuneiform inscriptions 

from Mesopotamia—are found in the deluge accounts of the Babylo¬ 
nians and Assyrians, on the one hand, and the Hebrews, on the 

other* With the study of this material we therefore enter a fiehl 
which, a priori, should prove most fruitful in our examination or 
the genetic relationship between the Mesopotamian records and 

Old Testament literature* Here, If anywhere, we should expect to 
find evidence enabling us to decide the question whether any part 

of the Old Testament has been derived from Babylonian sources* It 
Is therefore with special Interest that we shall make the following 
Inquiry* 


in fact, the most remarkable parallels betve 


pn 


our 


The Authors of the Flood 


The Book of Genesis 


consonant with Hebrew monotheism, at¬ 
tributes the sending of the deluge to the one and only true God 


recognised In the Old Testament, while the cuneiform tablets rep- 
resent a multitude of divinities as engaged In bringing about this 

fearful catastrophe* 


In the Sumerian Inscription from Hlppur it 

Is stated that the deluge was decreed by the assembly of the gods. 
But their decision, even though evidently approved by all, at least 


formally, did not receive the wholehearted support of all the di- 

deplored 


vinlties of the pantheon; for Hlntu, the goddess of birth 
the approaching destruction of the human family and walled like a 


woman In travail, while Enki, the god of wisdom and the benefactor 
of humanity, took counsel In his own heart to save at least his 

favorite, Zlusudra, whom he subsequently Informed of the nurpose 
of the gods and to whom he also imparted a plan of escaping the 
impending fate of mankind* According to the eleventh tablet of 

the Gilgamesh Epic, the flood was decreed by "the great gods*" 

There was Anu, thalr father; warlike Enlll, their counselor; Ninurta 

their representative; Ennugi, their vizier; and Ea, the Enki of the 
Sumerians (cf* lines 14*19), Moreover, ve learn that Ishtar, the 
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p^ddess of propagation, also had an Important voice In the couqcII 
of the gods* for, after the storm had broken loose Id all lte fury, 
she lamented: "in truth, the olden time has turned to clay, be¬ 
cause I commanded evil In the assembly of the gods' Hoy could I 

command (such) evil in the assembly of the gods i (Hov) could I 
command war to destroy my people!" (lines 110-21). However, after 

Utnaplshtlm r a sacrifice on the mountalntop, both Ishtar and Ea 
stigmatised Enlll as the real author of this unwarranted catastrophe 

(cf* lines 156-05). Here, as well as In the Sumerian version. It 
was doubtless Enlll who was principally responsible for the deluge. 
He had received the supreme power and function of Anu, the highest 

god of the early Babylonian pantheon, and now he probably Imposed 

his will upon the other gods, who did not dare to oppose him seri¬ 
ously and who therefore more or less acquiesced In his decision. 


1 


The Reason for the Flood 


As the cause for the cataclysm, the Old Testament emphasises 
the moral depravity of the human race. 

this unparalleled destruction of life If he had conformed hla ways 
to the will of his Maker, but Instead of that he followed his ovn 

The whole bent of the thoughts of his heart vas 

The earth was corrupt before Qod and vas 

n, for all flesh had corrupted 


Man could have averted 


Inclinations. 

never anything but evil. 

filled with violence because of 

Its way upon the earth (Gen. 6il-15). 

In the Gllgamesh Epic the reason for the deluge Is not nearly 
so apparent as it is In the Book of Genesis. The opening Hoes of 
the flood story contained In the epic state simply that the heart 
of the great gods prompted them to bring a deluge (Tablet XIil4). 
From this passage one might get the Impression that the flood vas 
due to divine caprice. But accordlQg to Ea's speech toward the 

close of the account, where he reprimands Enlll for this thought¬ 
less and unjustifiable destruction, the flood vas seat because of 

the sin of mao. Unfortunately, this does not give us any clue as 
to the nature of man’s offense. 

An answer to this question Is given In the fragmentary Atra- 

basis Epic. Starting out much like Genesis, chapter 6, the epic 
states that, when the people had multiplied and, apparently, had 




1 


L. V. King, Legends of Babylon and E 
Hebrew Tradition ( 


t in Relation to 


on 


P* 
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become prosperous, they became so oolsy as to deprive Enlil of hi 

In an attempt to quiet them, Enlil sent nlague after plague 
in the final analysis, it was all of no avail; mankind became 
more numerous (and evidently more noisy) than before. 




2 


s leep * 


But 


In utter ex¬ 


asperation, Enlil at last sent the flood to destroy them all and 
to put an end to their unbearable noise* 


The case is analogous, in 
to Aosu's struggle against the younger gods, vhose ln- 


a sense. 


cesaant noiae disturbed his slothful rest and finally prompted him 
to decree their annihilation,^ and to a passage in the Irra Epic, 
where Anu saya to Irra, concerning the seven gods whom Anu had 

placed at Irra r s disposal; 

earth has become (too) painful for thee, and thy heart moves thee 

to set the snare, to kill the black-headed (peonle), to lay low 
the beast of the plain, (then) let these be thy raging weapons and 
let them go at thy sides. 

In the Book of Genesis the deluge is a righteous retribution 
for the sins of the ungodly, while Dlous Noah and hia family are 


When the tumult of the neonle of the 


4 


spared, with the full knowledge and the express purnose of Him who 
sent the flood. The biblical story thus exemplifies the uronounce- 

The soul that slnneth shall die* 

neither shall 


meat of the prophet Ezekiel: 

The son shall not bear the Iniquity of the father 
the father bear the iniquity of the son; the righteousness of the 


and the wickedness of the wicked shall 

But in the 


righteous shall be upon him 
be upon him" (18:20 [cf* Deut, 24:16; II Kings 14:6])* 


cuneiform inscriptions the destruction is intended for all alike, 
fo** the just as veil as for the unjust, without any exception what- 

This is particularly clear from the words with which Ea 


soever. 


On the sinner lay his sin; on the transgressor 

(Tablet XI:l80)* This line from the epic 

Yet had it not been 


reproached Enlil: 
lay his transgression! 


shows unmistakably that not all were sinners, 
for Ea 1 a intervention, Enlil, in his rashness, would have destroyed 


2 


sis Epic begins is, incidentally 
1-4 not as a separate fragment 


The manner in which the Atraha 

a point in favor of treating Gen, 6: 
but as the introduction to the story of the deluge, regardless or 

whether the biblical account is dependent on the Babylonian or 
whether both have a common origin. 


3 


Entima ellsh , Tablet 1:21 ff* 

published by Edward Harper in BeJtrage zur Assyr l 
_ ( 1894 ), 499:8-11, and by Erich Ebellng, KelLschrirt- 

texte aus Assur religioseo lohalto (Leipzig, 1919 

39-42. 
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nd animal life without discrimination and thus would have 

according to the Babylonian 

mankind and the animals had been created 

Whether Enlll, like Jupiter in 


a\1 human 
defeated the very purpose for which 






viz* 


creation stories 








to supply the wants of the gods, 

Ovid's Metamorphoses (i. 250 ff* ), had planned a new creation of 


men after the deluge Is not indicated in any of the Babylonian 
flood stories at our disposal* 

the wisdom of Enlll's scheme, there was little justice In It* 


But, whatever may be said about 


The Hero of the Flood 


The name of the deluge hero varies with the different recen¬ 
sions* The Bumerlan account calls him Zlusudra, which means some¬ 
thing llite "he who laid hold on life of distant days," the refer¬ 
ence being to the immortality which after the flood was bestowed 

upon the hero. In the Ollgamesh Epic he bears the name Utnapishtlm* 
This la obviously a free rendering of the Sumerian Zlusudra and is 

today commonly translated with "he saw life," 1 *e 

Here again the 


he found or 
of course 

In another ver- 

meanlng "the 

In the excerpts from Berossua he Is called 

Blauthros, Slslthros, and Selslthros, all of which nrob- 
atly go back to an original Zisuthroa, corresponding to the Sumerian 
Zlusudra* In the Bible his name appears as Noah, meaning "rest* 

The Book of Genesis makes no attemot to establish a relation be- 
tween the name and the experiences of the central human figure In 
the account of the flood* 

Otnanlshtlm was the son of Ubara-Tutu, the Otlartes, or, rather, 
Opartes of Berossus. According to Beroasus, the deluge hero was 
the tenth prediluvian king in Babylonia* Also In the Sumerian In- 


* J 


5 


obtained everlasting life* 

symbolical of the role played by the deluge hero* 

ston the hero Is referred to by the name of Atratjasls 
exceedingly vise* 

XIsuthros 


e is 


•T. Tpp 












5 


However, this translation is not beyond criticism; for if 
this Is the real meaning of the name, we should expect the form 
Utoaolshtam ( or tJtanaplehtam), 1. e * 

In the accusative (as In Utamtaharam), Instead of the genetlve* 
the basis of the Sumerian equivalent and the genetlve ending Beby 
Ionian and Assyrian, one would, in this particular Instance, expect 
the element uta to be a substantive or nominal formation of some 
kind* Perhaps the name means something like "the finder (or ob 
taloer) of life" fcf* B. Meissner, Babylonien und Aasyrlen 
(Heidelberg, 19*5], 113)- 


the second element should stand 




On 


II 
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acription he la referred to as Icing; there he occupies also a 

priestly office, viz., that of the administrator of the temple pro¬ 
visions of a certain god* In the Gllgamesh Epic, Utnaplshtlm Is 
not vested with any royal power or Intrusted with any priestly of¬ 
fice; from it ve learn simply that he was a citizen of Shurlppak 
(Tablet XI:2?) and a man of considerable wealth (XI :70 ff,)* Noah 

was the son of Lamech and the tenth predlluvian patriarch (Genesis, 
chap, 5 }. 


Utnaplshtlm dwelt In the city of Shurlppak (or Bhuruupak), 

which was one of the oldest cities In southern Babylonia and which 
today Is represented by the mounds of Para, about eighteen miles 

northwest of Uruk. 


Shuruppak Is listed also among the five ante- 

In the 


dlluvian cities enumerated in the Sumerian Nippur version, 

Hebrew account no city at all Is mentioned In connection with the 

hero of the flood* 

As indicated before 


Noah escaped destruction because of his 


He was a righteous and faultless man among his contem- 


godliness * 

poraries; like Enoch, he walked with God (Gen* 6:9) atld thus was 


In the most Intimate relation with God, 


This made the performance 
When, therefore, he was ordered 


of the will of God self-evident* 

to build the ark, he showed no signs of doubt or unwillingness but 


The piety of the deluge hero 


obeyed and carried out the command, 
is emphasized also In the Sumerian account; there he is called the 


and there It is stated thn t 


administrator of the temple provisions 
he prostrated himself In reverence and humility and that he dally 
and perseverlngly stood In attendance at the shrine. 


After the 


flood he again prostrated himseir In adoration and offered an abun 

This characteristic can be Inferred also from the 


dant sacrifice, 

Gllgamesh Epic; for upon Ea*s announcement or the impending catas 

trophe he showed reverence to his divine overlord 
the voice of his god, and carried out his instructions; after the 

flood he offered up a sacrifice to placate the gods* 

Berossua states that Xlsuthros "obeyed 
god and that he was tranalated to the society of the gods because 

of his piety* 


he hearkened to 


Finally, 
the Instructions of hia 


The Announcement of the Flood 

The manner in which the impending cataclysm was announced to 
the deluge hero in the Babylonian stories differs widely from the 
way in which it was revealed to the Old Testament Noah, 


According 
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to the Sumerian version, Zlusudrs had an extraordinary dream, such 
as had not been (before). 

character, he conjured by the name of heavea and earth either to 
determine the meaning of the dream or to receive divine assurance 

that hie Interpretation of It vas correct. Thereupon he heard a 
voice vhlch bade him take his stand beside a vail and then told 
him that by the decree of the assembly of the gods a flood vould 
be sent to destroy mankind. The remainder of the communication^ 
which In all probability dealt with the construction of the boat 
is unfortunately broken away. In the Gilgamesh Epic, Ea begins 
his disclosure of the things to come by addressing himself to a 
reed hut, probably the dwelling of the deluge hero; but then, turn¬ 
ing to Utnaplshtlm, he tells him to tear dovn his house and build 
a ship according to certain specifications, to abandon his posses¬ 
sions, and to save his life and to take Into the ship the seed of 
all living creatures (Tablet XI:19-31j- This vanning took place 
vhlle Utnaplshtlm lay asleep In the reed hut, for, vheo Ea vaa taken 
to account by Enlil for having divulged the secret of the gods, he 
tried to Justify his course of actloQ hy assertlog that It really 

vas not he vho had revealed the divine resolution but that he had 
shown a dream to Utnaplshtlm and that from this dream "the exceed- 

had guessed the plan of the great gods (Tablet XI:170- 

Also Berossus states that Kronos, l.e., Ea, appeared to the 
deluge hero In a dream and warned him of the impending doom. The 

Atratjasls Epic (Fragments II and III) exhibits certain features 
both of the Sumerian version and of the flood account embodied In 


Apparently, in vlev of its singular 




lngly vise 
&7). 


the Gilgamesh Epic. Utnaplshtlm vas not told expressly, In the 
Gilgamesh Epic, that a deluge vould be eent In vhlch all mankind 
vas to perish, but he vaa told enough so that he could draw the 
necessary conclusions. This revelation vas made not only without 
the knowledge of Enlil, the real author of the flood, hut It vas 

also quite contrary to his plan, according to vhlch h no man vas 
to live through the destruction" (Tablet XI: 17?). 

In Genesis, on the other hand, Noah apparently received a 
direct communication; there Is no Indication that the will of Ood 

Furthermore, 
and vas therefore In 




conveyed to him through the medl 
the disclosure vas made by the Lord himself 


of a dream. 


vas 


I mi 




King, op. cit. 

esch-Enoa 


pp. 69-76; A. Ungnad and H. Gresamann 

ttingen, 1911), pp. 192-9 1 *. 
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full accord with h^s purpose. 

*aved his fa thfuj servant by Informing him of the approaching 

catastrophe and by ordering the bulldlog of an ark, 
available accounts agree that the Impending peril was divinely 
announced to the hero of the deluge. 


The God vho caused the flood also 


However. all 


The Period of Grace 


According to Gen. 6:3 
tending over one hundred and tventy years, during vhich he had an 
opportunity to amend his sinful vays and to avert the threatened 
destruction ( cf. I Pet. 3:20). 

text that the Intended punishment vas announced to Noah's contem- 

oorarles, 


man vas granted a period of grace ex 


7 


There Is no mention In the biblical 


But that this vas done may be taken for granted; for, had 
it not been disclosed to mankind, there vould have been little mean¬ 
ing In giving them a period of grace, particularly since they vere 

ltted to go unpunished during all this time. 


And 


apparently pe 

since Noah vas the only person vho had found favor in the sight of 
God, It is an obvious conclusion that he vas intrusted with the 
task of communicating the decision of God to his fellov-men (cf. 


8 


II Pet. 2:5)* 

In the Gllgamesh Epic there vas no thought of granting man- 

There the planned destruction of 

11 vas 


kind an opportunity to repent. 

the human race vas a zealously guarded secret of the gods. 


such an inviolable secret that even as great a divinity as Ea did 
not dare to communicate it directly to his favorite, Utnapishtlm, 
but felt compelled to resort to a subterfuge, by varning the latter 

In a dream from vhich he could guess the contents of the gods 1 de¬ 
cree, And when Utnapishtlm, in his dream. Inquired of his divine 
overlord vhat he should answer his fellov-citlzens when asked about 


the purpose of the building and provisioning of the boat, Ea 1n- 

leat they should learn the truth and 

I have 


structed him to deceive them 


Utnapishtlm vas to tell them In effect: 


likewise escane. 

learned that Enlll hates me and that I may no longer dwell In your 


Then Enlll 


I will therefore go and live with Ea, my lord. 


city, 

will turn to you with his grace and favor and pour an abundant 


7 3ee Eduard Konlg, Die Genesis (Giitersloh, 1919)* D P- 

ommentar liber die Genesis (Leipzig, 


Neuer 


and Franz Delltzsch 
1887 )* PP- 151-52. 

H. L. Strack, Die Genesis (Munich, 1905)* P- 
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blessing uoon you, which will begin with a wheat-rain on a stormy 

evening" (Tablet *I:? 2 -k 7 ). Thus, as L. V. King 9 has nut It, 
Lrtnsoishtlm Is "ordered to allay any misgivings that his fellow- 


citizens may feel by assuring them beforehand that the signs of 
the deluge are maras of coming prosperity, and not of destruction* 

Virtually the same deception Is recorded In the extract from 

If he fi.e*, Xlsuthros] should be asked 

To the gods. In order to 

That the gods {at least 


Berossus, where we read: 
whither he was sailing he should say: 

pray that It may be veil with mankind! 

Enlll) never Intended to give mankind another chance becomes even 


r * 


more apparent from the quarrel which ensued among the gods after 

When Enlll. found out that a number of people had sur 
vlved the flood, he was filled with anger, for It had been his 

determined purpose that all should nerlsh and that no one should 

There Is no Indication that other means of correcting man 

kind had been tried before but without success* 


the flood* 


live! 


On the contrary, 

to judge from the way In which Ea remonstrated with Enlll for not 
having resorted to less drastic measures, such as sending wild 

or a pestilence among mankind to diminish their 
numbers, and from the fact that Enlll had nothing to say In reoly 

tc Ea's censure. It would seem that this was the first attempt on 
the part of the gods to curb the wickedness of man; for otherwise 
Enlll could have pointed out that other means had been employed 

before but that all had failed and that his action, consequently, 
was not as thoughtless gs maintained by Ea (Tablet 11:170-96)* 

According to the Atrahasls Epic, man was granted several periods 


or a famine 


beasts 


of grace before Enlll determined to destroy the human race by means 
of a flood. 


There the decision to cause a deluge was preceded by 
a number of severe nlagues which Enlll sent at different Intervale 
for the purpose of Inducing humanity to refrain from making so much 

He first sent a dire famine, which lasted about s^x years 
and assumed such dimensions that parents ate their own children and 

or family, devoured the other. 


noise * 


that one house 


Since the neonle 


reverted to their fonner ways after the nlague was over and after 
they had recovered from Its effects 


Enlll sent another famine, 

to diminish the numbers of 
At this Juncture the vise man Atrahasts interceded 


acccKnoanled by a failure of childbirth 
the human race. 


^Bab 


lonlaQ Reliction aad 


(London and New York, 1899 ) 
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with Ea and In some Indeterminable way effected relief. But soon 
the noise of mankind was as great as before, so that Enlll called 
a council of the gods in vhich It vaa resolved to send a pestilence 

among men In order to put an end to their unbearable noise. Once 
more Atrahasls pleaded vlth Ea on behalf of groaning mankind and 

apparently vaa again successful In his effort to bring about a 

removal of the plague. When also this punishment failed to effect 
a lasting change, Enlll afflicted them vlth another famine attended 
by a cessation of births, However, despite all these visitations 
the human family had not learned their lesson; for vhen the plague 

had been removed, and they vere able to breathe freely again, they 
became aa noisy and hilarious as before. Seeing that all his at¬ 
tempts at correcting the vays of mankind had failed, Enlll resolved 
to destroy the vhole human race by sending a flood. And once the 
complete annihilation of man vas decided upon, there vas no more 

grace; for also according to this version, Enlll tried to keep the 
coming of the deluge a secret of the gods, as ve can see from Frag¬ 
ment II, in order that no human soul might escape destruction. 




The Ark 


Another Interesting polot of comparison Is the ark vhich the 

Like the hero himself, the ark Is 

known by a number of different terms In the various flood stories. 

The Sumerian recension designates It as a magurgur 


hero of the flood constructed. 


vhich means 




10 




This word occurs also In 


a giant boat. 

the Semitic Babylonian deluge fragment from Nippur, vhere It cor 




a very great ship. 


u rabltu, used two lines pre 


responds to the Semitic phrase ell 
vlously in that text sad signifying "a great shin or boat. 




The Gllgamesh Epic calls this craft by the general term 

Once It also uses Skallu (Tablet XI:95)> 




it n 








ship, 

s vord vhich, derived from the Bumerlan language, literally means 

and occurs In referenee to palaces and temples. 

Is employed as a poetic designation for the ark, giving 
an Indication or Its large size, vlth Its many stories and compart 

In the passage under discussion I have translated It 


boat, 






a great house 
This te 




11 




meats, 


l0 A. Poebel, Historical Texts (Philadelphia, 191^), P* 58- 
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Berossus refers 


somewhat freely with the mighty structure, 

to the deluge boat as o«£po< , iXolov * and va ^C 
mean "ship," or "boat. 

The Old Testament word for the ark Is tSbfi . Outside of the 

biblical flood story, this term occurs only in Exod, 2:3/5t where 
It Is applied to the reed vessel In which the infant Moses was 
saved. The Hebrew tfibft is hardly related, as has been suggested, 
to the Babylonian [ebltu , denoting a deep-drawing freight ship (for 
In that case ve should expect nip Instead of the actual but 

rather to the Egyptian db * t , meaning "chest. 

In the Septuagint and'the Hew Testament, Noah's ark is called 

«i9ivt<>c , "box, 

the chest (Hebrew ji^K) placed at the entrance to the temple by 
Jeholada, the priest (II Kings 12:10-11), and to the ark of the 
covenant (cf., e.g., Exod. 25:10 ff. and Heb, 9:4), 

These comparisons show that as there la no etymological connec 
tton between the name of Noah and the Babylonian names for the hero 
of the flood, so there is none between the Hebrew term for the ark 


all three of which 






1? 


n n 


tt ir 




box 


coffin • 




n rt 


coffer"; this term Is applied also to 




chest, 


and the Babylonian designations for the same vessel. 

The Old Testament deluge ark was made of gflfer wood. The 

meaning of this expression, found only In Qen* 6:14, la quite un¬ 
certain, although It la generally held to refer to some kind of 
resinous wood, such as pine or cypress. The Hebrew g5fer is hardly 

derived from the Babylonian and Assyrian 
sages appears to denote some kind of tree or shrub. 

loan-word from Sumerian. Consequently, If gofer were etymologically 

ru , It would likewise have to be a loao-vord, either 
from Sumerian directly or from Babylono-Assyrian. In that case 

however, we should expect a form something like giffir In Hebrew. 

As a loan-word from Babylonian, the te 

form like gupru (cf. Babylonian kupru and Hebrew kflfer ), which has 




which in sone pas 

GIn&ru Is a 


ru 






related to 




Jfer would presuppose a 


r*i‘ 


12 


The term bltu 


house, as a name for the ark 
In the Babylonian versions of the deluge 
formerly held by some scholars 
oua Interpretation of Tablet XI:24 
a house, build a ship! 

Epic (Fragment II) baa very plainly: fl-bu-ut bl-ta bl-nl e-11-Ip-pa . 
This can mean only: "Destroy (thy) house 


does not occur 






contrary to the opinion 
whose view was based on an errone- 

vhlch they rendered: "Construct 

The corresponding passage la the Atrahasls 










in. 








13 


For references see A, Salonen, Die Vasserfahrzeuge In Bab 
lonlen (Helsinki, 1939)* P* 48, Q- 2. 
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actually been found In tvo or three passages, but in the sense 
of "table. 


14 


In the preserved portions of the Babylonian deluge 
traditions nothing Is said about the kind of wood that was used 


for the construction of the boat. 

Utnapishtlm T s vessel had seven stories and was divided 

thus having sixty-three compartments 

Its roof was like that of "the subterranean 
l.e., It was as strong, as the earth, which holds the sub¬ 
terranean waters In the^r place (Tablet XI:3l), 
the Semitic Nippur fragment, the boat was topped with 

cover. 

(XI:135)* Noah's ark, on the other hand, had three stories and 

consisted of numerous unspecified cells, or compartments. It had 

a door In Its aide and an opening for light belov the roof (Gen. 
6:16). The Hebrew term used to designate the opening for light 
Is ^flhar , This word has been equated with Arabic gahrun and Baby¬ 
lonian eiru , both meaning "back," and has been talcen to refer to 

But if ^ohar really meant "roof," the addl 
tlon "above" or "from above," In Gen. 6:16, would be quite super¬ 
fluous, Inasmuch as It la self-evident that the roof Is "above. 

Moreover, the specification "to a cubit" would be meaningless. 

From these considerations and the references to a window In Gen. 

and the main Babylonian account of the flood. It is reasonably 

certain that the term In question denotes an opening for light* 

This opening was one cubit In height and, according to the prevalent 

explanation, extended all around the ark, interrupted only by the 
posts supporting the roof. This Interpretation seems to be favored 
by the wording of the text: "Thou shalt mate an opening for light 


ver 


tlcally into nine sections 

{Tablet 11:60-62). 
waters, 




15 


According to 

a strong 

It had a door (Tablet XI :03,9?) and at least one window 






16 


the roof of the ark. 




17 


18 


0:6 


14 


Once It occurs In the Ollgamesh Epic, Tablet II 
3? (Old Babylonian version). 


col. 11, 




15 


dltlon of the Ucl verslt 
[Philadelphia, 19 


H. V. Hllprecht, The Babylonian Ex 

, Vol. V, Fasc. 




16 


Hebraiachea und arsjuA laches Handvdrterbuch 


Vilhelm. Gesenlua 
liber das Alte Testament 
Hennann Gutucel, Genesis (Gottingen, 1910), p. 

Die Genesis (Leipzig, 1915)* PP* 447-40. 




, po. Of 

142; Otto Frocksch 


rz 


r-H 


ranis 






17 


_ 344 - 45 , and Hebralaches und aram& 

laches Vorterbuch sum Alten Testament (Leipzig, 1951 


See Xonlg, 


op, clt 


pp. 


* J 


3o3. 


D . 




10 


llfln to denote either the same thing as the aohar 


I take 
or a part thereof^ 
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for the ark and ta a cubit shalt thou mates It complete from above. 


This passage seems to Indicate that Noah la to construct an open 
log for light completely around the ark. 

The Old Testament ark was coated Inside and out vtth pitch, 
or bitumen, to make It watertight. Bituminous materials figure 

more prominently Id the 

the biblical- Utnaplshtlm poured six (var,t 

Into the furnace, or Ditch pot, and three shar of asphalt. The 
purpose Is Qot stated, but there can be no doubt about it—he melted 
these substances and then calked the boat therewith* This 1 s quite 

Some get pitch from the ship by 
The word for Ditch* as ve shall see later on 

In addition 


19 


In Babylonian account than they do in 

three) shar of pitch 


ufl\ 




clear from Berossua 
scraping (It) off. 

Is the same both In Genesis and In the Ollgamesh Epic, 




statement: 








terlals, Utnaplshtlm used three shar of oil, which the 

Of this oil 


to these 

basket-carriers brought. 

to saturate the vater-stoppers; the other two shar the boatman 
stoved avay, for unspecified purnosea (Tablet II:65~69)* 

of oil Is not mentioned In the biblical narrative, 

ark, aa evidenced by Its dimens Ions aod the names by 
vhlch It Is designated In Greek and Hebrew, vas of flat-bottomed 
rectangular construction, square on both ends and straight up on 

Such a craft is represented on bronze coins from the 


p*J "1 


one shar vas used presumably 




The use 


Noah 1 




the sides. 


Phrygian city Apamela, vhlch already at the time of Caesar Augustus 
bore the cognomen , distinguishing it from other cities of 

the same name In Blthynla and Syria. 


To the right these colas 

dating from the reign of Septlmlus Severus (A, D. 146-211) on down 
and betraying doubtless Jewish Influence, picture an open chest 

Bvlmmlng In the water and bearing the Inscription ROE or simply 




, In the chest are seen the deluge hero and his wife, both ap¬ 
pearing from the waist upward* On the raised lid of the ark a dove 
la perched, while another comes flying toward the ark with a twig 
In Its claws* To the left the same pair of human beings are seea 

but standing on dry ground and raising their right hands In adora- 
tlon . 20 


19 


A* D1 ILmann, Genesla, trace- V, B, Stevenson, I (Edinburgh 
1897), 272; Dalltxsch, op* clt *. p* 17I; 3. R, Driver, The Book of 
Ooneels (lew York and London, 1904), p, 88* 

Usener, Die 31ntfluthaagen (Bonn, 1899 ), pp* 48-50; Sir J* 

0- Fraser, Folk-lore I n the Old Testament* X (London, 1918), 156-57- 




S?0 H. 
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The length of Noah* 9 ark was 


three hundred cubits, its 
breadth fifty cubits, and its height thirty cubits ' 1 (Cert. 6:15), 

Since the cubit la here given without any qualifying addition, 
probably represents the ordinary Hebrew cubit, which supposedly 


It 


corresponded to the distance from the tip of the middle finger to 
the elbow and measured about l 8 inches. 


According to this stand 
ard, the ark was 450 feet long, 75 feet vide, and 45 feet high, 

and had a displacement of approximately 43,300 tons. 


Utnaplshtim r 3 boat, on the contrary, was an exact cube, the 

Since the Baby- 
120 cubits correspond 

The Babylonian vessel, accordingly, had a dls- 

□ner of con- 


length, width, and height each being 120 cubits, 

Ionian cubit was equal to about 20 Inches 
to about 200 feet. 

placement of about 220,500 tons. 


The shape and the 
structlon of Utnaplshtlm 1 s boat are strongly reminiscent of the 


■ririUl 


guffa , a kind of coracle made of wickerwork and coated Inside and 

out with bitumen. 


21 


contrary to the view expressed by King, 
It Is by no means identical with this circular craft, which Is 


But 


still In constant use on the lower Tigris and Euphrates. Tablet 
XI:30 and 57-50# which Instructs Utnaplshtlm that the length and 
the width of the boat should be equal and which then gives the 

exact height of Its walls and the exact length of each side of Its 
deck, refers to a quadrangular craft. King's argument that the 

boat f s interior division of each story into nine vertical sections 
M ls only suitable to a circular craft In which the interior walla 
would radiate from the center 11 overlooks the possibilities that 

the compartments may have extended from side to side 
tJtnapishtim may have built In four walls, two of which ran In one 

direction and two in another, crossing at right engles to make nine 

square rooms on each floor, 

Barossus speaks of a boat over 3 ,000 feet long and more than 
1,200 feet vide. The height of this fahulous vessel Is not given. 

There Is thus a decided variance between the dimensions of the 


22 


or that 


23 


hoat as cOQtaioed la the Babylonian traditions and those given in 

But all accounts agree that the hero of the deluge was 

to borrow a 


Genesis. 

divinely ordered to construct the vessel In which 


21 


00 - 01 . 


22 


X, Heft 2 (1927), 8. 
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the seed of all living crea 


phrase from the BabyIonian versions 
lures" vas saved from the vatera of the great flood that covered 


the earth, Moreover, the Atraljasls Epic {Fragment III) vould seem 
to Indicate that the god who disclosed the Imminent calamity even 
drev a plan of the boat. The detailed instructions vhlch Noah re¬ 
ceived amounted to about the same thing. According to Tablet XI 
Utnaolahtlm himself appears to have dravo up the necessary plans. 




The Occupants of the Ark 


Upon the completion of hla craft, Utnaplahtlm loaded aboard 

It all his gold and silver and whatever he had of "the seed of all 

and caused all his family and relations. 






the 


living creatures, 
game of the field, the beasts of the field, all the craftsmen," 


and the boatman to go up Into It (Tablet XI:0O-05 and 9^-95)* The 

craftsmen (or learned men) were taxen aboard undoubtedly for the 

same reason for vhlch, according to Berosaus, Xlsuthros vas ordered 
before the deluge "to set down In writing the beginning, middle 

and end of all things," and to bury these writings In Slnpar—In 
order to preserve the divine revelations concerning the origin of 

the world and to transmit the arts and sciences* human culture 








24 


and civilization to the postdiluvian race. 

The last preserved line of column v of the fragmentary Sumerian 

account shows that Zlusudra took at least sheep and cattle with him 

Into the boat, for after the flood he killed an ox and orfered an 
abundant sacrifice of sheep. According to the Atrabasis Epic, the 
deluge hero put into the ark his grain, his goods and chattels, 

his family, his relations, the craftsmen, "[game] of the field 

(and) beasts of the field, as many as eat herbs" (Fragment III)* 

Tha preaerved portion of the Semitic Nippur fragment refers only 

to "the beasts of the field" and "the fowl of the heavens* 




That 

Utnaplahtlm likewise took birds with him Into the ark is apparent 
from the fact that after the landing of the ark he sent out a dove, 

a swallow, and a raven to ascertain to what degree the waters had 
fallen (Tablet XIsl45-54), 
aboard the ship with "his relatives 


Berossus relates that Xlsuthros vent 




his "wife and children, and 






H. Zlmmern In Eberhard Schrader 
Alte Testament (Berlin, 1903), p. 540, 

» n* 3- 


Die Ketllnschrlftep und das 
n. 5; Foebel, op* clt 




* ¥ 
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his close friends 


and that he stored up In It 
and "put Into It also living creatures 


food and drink 

winged and four-footed. 


A reference to the storing-up of food supplies Is perhaps found 

also on Tablet XI:64: 


I provided punting-poles and stored uu a 

These documents seem to Indicate that the Babylonian 


supply, 

hero of the flood took only herbivorous animals with him. 

In contrast with the great number of people who were saved 


according to the Babylonian diluvial traditions, the biblical ark 
carried only eight persons 

and the wives of his sons* 


v!e . 


Noah, his three sons, his wife, 
With resnect to the preservation of 


animal life Noah received the following Instruction, according to 

Gen * 6 :19-21; 


of all flesh, thou shalt 
bring two of every (species) Into the ark to keep (them) alive with 
thee; they shall be a male and a female* 


Of every living thing 


Of the birds after their 
species and of the beasts after their species, of all the creeping 
things of the earth after their species; two of every (species) 

shall come unto thee to keep (them) alive. 

unto thee of every (kind of) food that Is eaten and shalt gather 
(it) unto thee; and It shall be food for thee and for them* 

Gen* 7:2-3 this general rule is amplified and a distinction Is made 

Of all clean beasts thou sha]t 


And thou shalt take 


In 


between clean and unclean animals: 


take unto thee seven pairs, the male and its mate; but of the 
beasts that are not clean (only) two, the male and Its mate; like- 

the male and its mate 


25 


wise 


of the birds of the air seven pairs 
to keep seed alive upon the face of all the earth. 


The story then 
And Noah, with his sons, his wife, and the wives of 

becausa of the waters of the flood. 


continues: 

his sons, vent into the ark 

Of the clean beasts and of the beasts that are not clean, of the 


birds and of everything that creeps upon the earth they went to 

the male and (its) mate 


26 


as God had 


Noah Into the ark in pairs, 

commanded Noah * 1 (vss, 7‘9)- 

A question frequently asked In this connection is how the 

According to the Atratjasla 

, the animals came by divine guidance, for Ea 
[Game] of the field (and) beasts of the field, as 


gathering-In of the animals took place. 

Epic, Fragment III 
told Atrahasis: 11 


25 K6ni 
(Leipzig, 


Historisch-comparative Syntax der hebralschen Sprache 


I 


97 


26 


op. cit. , 


under n'jtf; and Dlllmatm, 


See Gesenlus 
pp. 273 and 277 - 


op. cit 
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[I will a]end unto thee. 


This appears to he 
Of every living thing 

cause to come Into) the ark 


many as eat herbs 
the import also of Gen, 6:19-20: 

flesh, thou shalt brl 
tvo of every (species) to keep (them) alive with thee: they shall 


of all 


Into (lit. : 


Of the "birds after their species and of the 
beasts after their species, of all the creeping things of the earth 
after their species; tvo of every (species) shall come unto thee 
to xeep (them) alive, 

creatures would come voluntarily to Noah and that he should then 
put them In the ark. 


be a male and a female, 


The natural meaning aeema to be that these 


The Day of the Beginning of the Flood 


In the six hundredth year of Noah's life. In the second month 

on the seventeenth day of the month, on that very day all the foun- 
tslns of the great deep ( t5hflm ) were broken open, and the windows 
of the heavens were opened" (Gen. 7:11)* In trying to determine 
the time of the year when the flood burst upon mankind 
once confronted with the problem of Identifying "the second month." 
Scholars have debated this point from the earliest times, and still 
there Is no unanimity among them, Some hold that the months are 
here reckoned from the commencement of the agricultural year among 
the Hebrews, which started in the autumn (cf, Exod. 23:16* 3*1:22), 
so that "the second month" would refer to the second harvest month. 


we are at 


known as Bui or Harcheshvan and corresponding to the latter part 

when the rainy sea- 
Others, counting the months of the year 


of our October and the first part of November 
son In Palestine began. 

from the spring (cf. Exod. 12:2), understand "the second month" as 
the second spring month* called Ziv or lyyar, which corresponds to 


27 


the latter part of April and the early part of Hay, when the Tigris 
and Euphrates, following the melting of the snow In the mountains 
of Armenia and Kurdistan 


20 


reach their highest point of Inundation. 
The evidence Is so meager on both sides that it is rather difficult 


to reach a definite conclusion on this matter. 


According to Beroa 
the date which the gods had set for the commencement of the 


sue 


27 


Thus Dlllm&nn 
175-76; and Driver, 


, op, clt . 
op, clt,7 


f p. 253; Dslitxsch, op, clt ., pp. 

p. 90 . 


26 


Thus Gunkel, op, clt .. p. Ik6; Kflnig, Die Genes Is , p* 551 

d, 5; John 3kInner, A Crlt1 ca1 and Sxegetloal Commenta 
(lew York, 1910), p. 




on Genesis 


9 - 


; ana rrocksc 


op, c 


,, p. 
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j:- 


flood was 


the fifteenth of the month Daisies. 




This month Is 

derived from the Macedonian calendar and corresponds approximately 
to our Hay. 

point In question. 


29 


The available cunelfo 


material la silent on the 


Ita'i 


The Causes of the Flood 


The causes which the Genesis version assigns to the diluvial 
catastrophe are torrential ralna from heaven and the eruption of 

the subterranean waters (7*11-12), 

on the Sumerian tablet are the 
flood," or "cloudburst 


The destructive forces listed 
ru, meanlQg "rainstorm," "rain 
and mighty winds* These two elements 




30 








accompanied by thunder and lightning, are mentioned again In the 
Ollgamesh Epic 

a hamfitu klbfltl 
BouthatonD( ? ), 

flood," and 

is a reference to the breaking of the dikes of the canals and rese 
voirs, which was caused by the violent rise of the rivers (Tablet 

XI:90-131), 

Berossua. In his description of the deluge, employs the tens 

flood," "inundation. 


where they are referred to under the designations 

destructive rain," shfiru, 
radii , "downpour," abflbu, 

, "evil wind," or "storm. 








wind," mebu 




tempest, 
rain 

there 




> 












ra 1 n s t o 


or 

In addition 














In the sense of "flood or 

caused by 




xtrr uojib q , 

deluge," this word is used of the Deucallonlc flood 






31 


In the 3eptuaglnt and the New Testament It almost 


heavy ralna. 

Invariably corresponds to the Hebrew mabbfll, by which the deluge 




la designated in the Hebrew Old Testament. 

denus attributes the catastrophe to "copious rains" ( 6ii£pwv ) 

This la supported, moreover, by his statement that, "after the 

rain had subsided" { inti re vuv txanzat ), Slaisthroe released a 
number of birds to test the conditions of the outside world* 

King, In his effort to defend the position that the deluge 

was caused by the annual overflow of the Tigris and the Euphrates 


The excerpt by Aby 




29 


Real-Encyclopedic der clas alsc hen A1ter - 
I (Stuttgart, 1901 ) r cols. 


Bee Pauly-Vlasova 
tumsvlssenechaft. Vol„ VII 






5- 
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p. 54. 


Foebel. on. clt 


* I 




31 


1. 7 . 2 and 111* 8. 2. 

. 1:8, and D&o. 

outpouring. 


Apollodorua The Libra 


32 


9:26 (Theodotlon) It la 
"flood," "Inundation." 


In Ps, 31(32 ):6, 

the equivalent of qo# or 
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rgued that abubu should properly he rendered 

abubu Implies flood 


adding: 
which could take olace 


flood 




"In Itself the te 

through a rise of the rivers unaccompanied by heavy local rain* 
However, there does not appear to he any decisive evidence that 

abubu was ever employed to denote also an Inundation caused by the 
rivers unaccompanied by heavy rains; to designate a river-flood 
a high tide of water, the Babylonians used mdlfi or edfl . 
should such evidence he available. It still does not alter the 


fc il 


3? 


or 


But even 


fact that the Babylonian versions very definitely attribute the 

This phenomenon Is emphasized vlth spe 


deluge to a heavy storm* 
clal force in column v of the Sumerian version and on Tablet XI: 


Neither of these passages sounds 


90-131 of the Gllgamesh Epic- 

anything like a description of an Inundation due merely to an over 


According to the latter passage, the flood 

was caused principally by "the raging of Adad," tho god of stons 
and rain, who had nothing to do vlth the periodic rising of the 

On Tablet XI: 131 1 where it is said that 

simultaneously vlth the quieting of the 

the abflbu quite obviously sig- 
nines the heavy downpour of rain and not the Inundation caused by 

In like manner 


flow of the rivers. 


rivers In Mesopotamia. 

lood ( abubu ) ceased 

sea and the cessation of the storm 


the 


3^ 


it and at that time still covering the earth* 

mabbul Id Geo, 7:17: "The flood [ mabbul ) ceme^ 
forty days, and the vaters mounted," evidently refers to the un¬ 
precedented stream of rain coming dovn from above, without Includ¬ 
ing the resultant inundation, which continued for a long time after 
vard, as ve shall see shortly* 

Toward the end of the last century, the eminent geologist Eduard 

of Vienna, endeavoring to rationalize the Babylonian flood 


upon the earth 


36 


37 


Sue e s, 


33 


legends . . 


p, 70* n, 2, 


► ■ » 


34 


P. Jensen In Reallexlkon der Assyrloloale 


I (Berlin and 


(Nev Haven, 1923) 


PP- 152-56, 


'^Vlth 




this meaning of 


cf., e.g., Gen* 7:10: And It oame 
to pass after the seven days that the vaters of the flood came upon 

the earth"; Jer* 3:3: "The spring rain has not come." 


P T 


36 


In other passages 
have a vlder meaning f 

Tablet I, col* 1, 6), 


however, both mabbul and abflbu undoubtedly 
cf*, e,g., flen, 9:20 and the UTTgameah Epic, 




37 


The Face of tha Earth* trans* Hartha B, C. Sollas, I (Oxford 


1904 ), 
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etory and realizing the Insufficiency of the inundation theory 
alone, advanced the view that the deluge vaa caused chiefly hy gl 
gantlc sea vavee produced partly by seismic disturbances "in the 
region of the Persian Gulf, or to the south of it 


and nartly by 

a cyclone or hurricane, which, arising from the Bay of Bengal, 
crossed India and then traveled north through the Pera ian Gulf 


and, at the height of the annual inundation, during the period of 
the moat violent shocks of the earthquake 

terranean waters to burst forth from the fissured plain, swept over 
the Tigro-Euphrates area, damming back the waters of the rivers 


which caused the sub 


and driving before it stupendous masses of water from the 
companled by torrents of rein. 


The deluge as a whole, however, 
Suesa contended, came from the sea; the rain and t he sub terranean 


waters, as well as the regular overflow of the rivers, 
accessory elements*" 

In support of this view, Suess Invoked both the biblical and 
the main Babylonian flood story, from which he believed the former 
to have been borrowed* To prove his contention that the deluge re¬ 
sulted In part from an earthquake, he appealed to the mention of 
the breaking-up of the fountains of the deep in the biblical text 

and to a number of features derived from quite untenable transla¬ 
tions of the Babylonian material. Vlth his arguments drawn from 
the Babylonian material, we need not concern ourselves in this In¬ 
stance. Elaborating on the biblical statement, Suess declared that 
the "rising of great quantities of water from the deep Is a phenom- 


merely 


were 


enon which Is a characteristic accompaniment of earthquakes In the 

Such phenomena 


30 


Again; 

have never been observed on any great scale exceot in extensive 
lov-lylog districts, where subterranean water is present, nor would 
they be explicable under any other conditions." 

Since one of the earthquake zones In the world runs along the 


alluvial districts of great rivers. 


39 


east and north of the Persian Gulf and stretches across rtesopota- 

the Babylonians could perhaps have connected the deluge with 


40 


mla 


38 


Ibid,, p. 31* 


39 


Ibid*, p. 33. 


40 


6o 


Lee Trembleme nts de terra 

and Hap I (cf. also 
" In Bepor t of the 

eop* ,p* 


F, de Montessus de Bailors 
raphle s^ismologlque (Paris, 1906), pp. 209-14 

atalogue - of Destructive Earthquakes 
British Association for the Advancement of Science 


ne 
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terreatrial convulsions; but Id all the extant diluvial traditions 
from Babylonia—whether composed In Sumerian, Semitic Babylonian, 

there la not the faintest trace of auch a phenomenon* 

According to the biblical narrative, on the other hand, the flood 
was evidently accompanied by a moat violent earthquake, 
whether the Import of the story Is that the hreaklog-up of the 


n 


But 


fountains of the deep occurred only In the alluvial plalna of the 

Since the Genesis account le 


earth Is quite a different question. 


full of the miraculous or the supernatural, and since according to 

All the fountains of 

(7 111) t obviously carries the lmpll 




It the flood was universal, the statement 
the great deep were broken up 
cation that the subterranean waters gushed forth everywhere, irre 
soectlve of the condition of the terrain. 


Suess’s further assertion that the flood as a whole was of 


marine origin rests. In part, on a change imported Into the Hebrew 

Suess modified the 

the flood 


Following J* D, Mlchaells and others 


text, 


vocalliatlon of the Hebrew phrase hammabbul ma 
(of) waters” (Gen, 6:17 and 7:6), making the words read Instead 
haamabbdl ml 


im 


which the proponents of this alteration translated 

The biblical text was thus, so It 

However, the proposed 


42 


the flood from the sea, 
seemed. In perfect accord with his position* 
emendation Is rendered improbable by similar expressions In Gen* 7:7 
and 9:11 15 , where m 
observed by K* Budde 
stead of ml 


ylm cannot be changed to mlyyfl-cn , and, as 
le ruled out by the consideration that Id 
the Hebrew text would have to read mln-ha 

Finally, the idea of a oyolone, serving as a further support 
for his view that the deluge waa produced primarily by a raging sea, 
was inferred by 3uess from the course taken by the ship In the main 

Babylonian story; for he observed that after the flood Utnaplshtlm's 
craft, traveling against the natural current of the water In Baby¬ 
lonia, is found over two hundred miles north of Bhurlppak, Its 
atartlog-polnt. In this, Sues* saw conclusive evidence for a cyclone 

originating in the vicinity of the Andaman Islands, In the Bay of 


3 


44 




- -i p il 


41 


rpbosea 1, 283-84, 

PP- 38-39- 

In Tbeologleche Llteraturceltun 


3o In Ovid He tamo 


42 


* 3 


45 


Vol. IVI (1891), ool. 247. 




Or niba 


c? 


as In Isa, 19:5* 
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45 


Bengal. 
rifle In the world, 
wards 


These cyclones 


or hurricanes, are among the moat ter- 
Travelling more or less westwards or north- 


46 


to quote the words of another geologist, V, J. Sollas, 
they T sveep over the waters of the hay of Bengal, and raise the aea 1 


into waves mountains nigh, which every now and again rush over the 

low-lying lands of the Ganges delta, overwhelming the unfortunate 
inhabitants by the myriads. 

as a rule 


But, as Sollas continues, 

travel towards the Persian gulf, and the 
North Arabian sea is singularly free from them. 

unable to point to a single Instance where one of these cyclones 


these 


storms do not 


Suess himself la 


Is known to have entered the Persian Gulf, 
to his theory. 

once such a storm lost Its way, so to speak, and actually traveled 
through the Persian Gulf and reached the Mesopotamian Valley, 
the Babylonian deluge version Imbedded in the Gilgamesh Epic speaks* 
of a heavy storm and since the severest atmospheric disturbances in 
Babylonia arise In the south 

that the boat was driven by a violent storm from the southern sea, 
which kept the boat from drifting Into the Persian Gulf and, in* 


This is a serious blow 
Suess assumed that for 


To remove the difficulty 


3inC' 


It seems to be a natural conclusion 


stead, drove It from Shurlppak all the way to Mount Nlslr, about 

But the storm need not have been the kind sug- 

Furthermore, there Is no evldence 


47 


270 miles north, 
gested by the famous geologist, 
that the storm was believed to have caused an Inundation from the 


48 


the god who presided at 


On the contrary, the fact that Ea 
least over the waters at the northern end of the Persian Gulf, 


sea. 


49 


la nowhere mentioned as having taken part In the actual causation 


45 


Op. Clt*, pp* ^0 ff. 


46 


^According to the Sumerian recension (col, v) 
windstorms blew together.’ 1 

On Tablet XI:131: "The sea grew quiet, the storm abated, the 
flood ceased, 11 the word "sea lf apparently refers to the sea of vaterE j 
produced by the deluge, as it does In line 136 and l n all p^obab 11 it 

also in line 132* 


all the mighty- 


40 


49 


C, Ravlinson, The Cuneiform Inscript ions of Western 

Campbell 


Cf, H, 

Asia , VoL, III (London, 1070), PI* I 

Thompson in Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian Tablets, 
Britla h Museum , V o 1.~}CVTl (London, 19037* FT* 42:25* 

u r s of the sea belfonging] to Ea. 


Slab 2:30-34; elso fl. 


etc. In the 
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r the deluge makea it doubtful whether the thought of an Incursion 
or the sea was really In the minds of the Babylonian mythographera* 

If this 


n 


It Is therefore manifest that the Incursion of the sea 
element was at all present, can have played only a secondary role 
and that the real source of the flood was rain. 


The Duration of the Flood 


Modern biblical criticism, as Is well known, sees in the Gene¬ 
sis account of the deluge a blending of two main, in several re¬ 
spects irreconcilably contradictory, sources put together by a 
redactor. According to the one source, called P (or the Priestly 
Code), the flood began on the seventeenth day of the second month 

(7:11) and ended on the twenty-seventh day of the second month of 
the following year (0:17-14), the whole occurrence thus extending 

over a period of one year and eleveo days* But according to the 
other source, called J (or the Yahvlstic Narrative), It rained for 
forty days and forty nights (7:12), at the end of which Koah opened 

the window of the ark and sent forth four birds at Intervals of 
three successive periods of seven days (8:6-12), whereupon he re¬ 
moved the covering of the ark and found that the face of the ground 
v&s dry [vs, 17b); accordingly, the duration of the flood was only 
slxty-one days, 

With this view I cannot agree. However, this Is not the place 
to enter upon a detailed discussion of the problems Involved; a 
few words will have to suffice. I do by no means deny that a num¬ 
ber of different documents may have been utilized In the composi¬ 
tion of the biblical flood story, for the Scriptures themselves 


Indicate unmistakably that the sacred penmen employed written rec- 

But, In spite 

not at all convinced that 


ords and the like la the preparation of their books* 

of the clelms that have been made, I 

the biblical material can be resolved into its constituent elements 
with any degree of certainty. Moreover, I 
the common practice of treating the alleged remnants of each sup¬ 
posed document as if it constituted the whole, with the result that 

the Genesis account of the deluge, with which alone we are at pres¬ 
ent concerned, fairly teems with discrepanclea. It must be apparent 

to every unpreJudiced reader that the Genesis version of the flood, 
as divided by modern biblical criticism, shows several important 
gaps In the portions assigned to J and P. Therefore, if we had 


iip 


not In sympathy with 


In 
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access to the complete text of the supposed documents denominated 
J and P (assuming, for the sake of argument 

ever existed), ve might see at once that there vere no dls crenanclei 
at all between the two* 


that such documents 


But even without such access. It has been 
demonstrated repeatedly that the alleged contradictions in the 
Genesis narrative are capable of a simple and reasonable solution 
If the story Is left as ve find It In the Hebrew text* 


A good Illustration of this ve have in the point under exami¬ 
nation—the duration of the flood* If ve leave the biblical text 
as It stands and treat the story as one whole, the numerical data 
on the duration of the deluge are in perfect harmony, as shown by 
the following. 

According to Jill, the flood began In the six hundredth year 
of Noah's life, on the seventeenth day of the second month, coming 

seven days after Noah had received the command to enter the ark 
(7:1-4.10), For forty days and forty nights It rained upon the 

earth (vs, 12), It Is not said anywhere that after this period 
the downpour stopped altogether * On the contrary, the rain and 
the gushing-forth of the subterranean springs continued; for it 
is clearly stated that the fountains of the deep and the windows 
of heaven were not closed and that the rain from heaven was not 

stopped ( 

day after the outbreak of the flood, for which reason the waters 
kept rising or maintained their maximum height during all this tlmtj 
(7:24—8:2)* But while the flow of the subterranean waters may 
have continued with great force even after the first forty days, 

the uninterrupted and unrestrained torrentlal downpour from heaven 
must have ceased and the rain must have continued much more moder- 


50 


until the end of the one hundred and fiftieth 


The rain came upon the earth forty 

The flood { mabbul) came 


ately, for ve read in J :12: 

days and forty nights 
upon the earth forty days* 
in verse 17 undoubtedly describes the unprecedented stream of rain 


and in verse 17: 

As pointed out before, the term mabbul 


which made the waters mount on the surface of the 
From this it seems quite obvious that it was the unchecked 


from above 
earth. 

torrential rain or the sheets of water from the sky which ceased 


51 


after the first forty days* 


50 


Cf. Ezek* 51:15 and Exod. 56:6* 


51 


El Genesis (Rome, 191*0, pi>. 571-72* 


Thus Lino Murillo 
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At the end of the 15 O days the waters began to decrease (8:3), 
aod on the seventeenth day of the seventh month the ark rested on 
one or the mountains of Ararat (vs. 4). This vas exactly 5 months 
and 1 day from the beginning of the flood (cf. 7:11). The ohvloua 


conclusion appears to be that the 150 days constituted 5 months 

consequently, consisted of 50 days* 

i.e. 


On the 
on the one hundred and 


and that each month 


day that the waters began to abate 
fifty-first day from the commencement of the flood, the ark grounded. 


The waters contInued to decrease uQtll 


on the first day of the 

the tops of the mountains became visible ( 0 : 5 )- 


If a 


tenth month 

month Is reckoned at 50 days, this gives us 74 additional days. 


yielding a total of 225 days. At the end of 40 days from this 

date, l.e., the first of the tenth month, Noah opened the window 
of the ark and sent forth four birds at Intervals of three succes¬ 
sive periods of 7 days (vss. 6-12). Since the first bird was re¬ 
leased on the forty-first day, these figures add up to 62 more 

days and bring the total up to 2&J days. The last bird vas sent 

forth on the two hundred and eighty-seventh day from the beginning 
of the deluge, or (adding the 46 days of the year which elapsed be¬ 
fore the outbreak of the flood) on the three hundred and thirty- 
third day of the year. Ve have, accordingly, arrived at the third 

day of the twelfth month. Twenty-eight days later, on the first 
day of the following year, In the six hundred and first year of 
Noah's life, the waters were dried up from off the earth (but the 

surface of the ground vas not yet fully dry) and Noah removed the 
covering of the ark (vs. 15)* A month and 26 days after that, on the 

twenty-seventh of the second month, the earth vas again dry and 

firm, and Noah left the ark (vss, 14 ff. ). These two periods amount 

to 84 days. Adding these days to the 207, we gain a grand total of 

571 days, or 1 year and 11 days, beginning with the outbreak of the 
flood. 'Hiere Is here no discrepancy whatever. 

The year in which the flood came upon mankind, according to the 
biblical data, apparently consisted of only 560 days, the reckoning 

being neither by lunar years of 55^ days nor by solar years of 365 
days. This year, accordingly, seems to have fallen 5 or 6 days 
short of our calendrlcal year* However, It may veil be that 5 extra 

days were added at the end of the year, so that 94 Instead of 09 


52 


52 


Instead of the seventeenth day 


In 7 : 11 , the Septuaglnt, 

perhaps due to an effort to maice the deluge last exactly one year 
has "the twenty-seventh day." 
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days elapsed between the first of the tenth month (8:5) and the 
beginning of the following year (vs. 1}), the whole oeriod from 


the entry Into the ark to the disembarkation thus lasting 576 day 
The latter calendaric ayatem would find its parallel in Egyot and 
the former In Babylonia. 


a - 


The Egyptian calendar, which is nrobably 
followed In the Genesis story, had 12 months of 50 days each, addin 

up to 560 days. But to theae were added 5 days at the end, which 


produced a rough conformity with the solar year, 
on the other hand, with their lunar calendar of 29 and 50 days to 

the month, equalized the difference by a cyclic intercalation of 
an additional month. 


The Babylonians, 


But alongside the real lunar calendar, they 
already In early Babylonian times. 


had also 


a schematic calendar 

of 12 months of 50 days each, regardless of the real moon, 
year thus having only 560 days. 


the 


53 


According to the Sumerian version 


the flood raged for seven 
days and seveo nights, at the end of which the sun-god came forth 


and shed hla light over heaven and earth (col. v). 


In the Gilga 

mesh Epic It is stated that a destructive rain in the evening be 


gan the deluge and was followed at the break of day by a terrific 

When the seventh day ar- 
vhich had fought like an army, sub 

The sea grew quiet, the storm abated. 

And after an unspecified number of days, Ut* 
naplshtlm and those with him left the boat (Tablet XI:90-1 56 ). 

excerpt from Berossus is silent on the duration of the deluge. 


storm lasting six days and six nights. 

the tempest 


rived 


the flood 


aided in (its) onslaught, 
the flood ceased. 


The 


The Magnitude and Effect of the Flood 


The magnitude of the storm and its appalling effect are de¬ 
scribed in forceful terms in the main Babylonian recension of the 

As soon as the first shimmer of morning beamed forth, 

Adad, god of storm 

Irragal, god of the underworld, 
Nlnurta, god of the wells and the Irrigation 

The Anunnakl, 


deluge. 

a black cloud came up from out the horizon. 


and rain, thundered within It* 
pulled out the masts. 

works, came along and caused the dikes to burst, 
the judges in the underworld, raised their flaming torches, 

lag up the land with their brightness; the raging of Adad reached 

unto heaven (and) turned into darkness all that was light 


light 


so that 


53 


0. Neugebauer In the Journal of Near Eastern Studies 

(1942), 396-403. 
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The tempest raged In all Its fury 
and apparently assumed greater dimensions than many of the goda 

had anticipated* for* terror-stricken at the frightful cataclysm 
they fled tc the highest heaven and cowered like dogs In their 
distress! Ishtar, the lovely voiced lady of the gods, cried out 

a woman In traval 1 and lamented: ,r In truth, the olden t lme 
has turned to clay* because I commanded evil in the asaembly of 

the gods I How could I command (such) evil In the assembly of the 
gods: (How) could I command war to destroy my peonle* (for) It la 

; who bring forth (these) my neonle: Like the spawn of fish they 

(118-2?), Even the Anunnakl, who had helped 
and destruction among mankind, vent with her, 

u 

47 The gods s e. t bowed (end) weening. Covered were their lies. Vhen 
at last, after six days and si* nights, the storm had exhausted its 
fo-ce and the flood ceased, Utnanlshtlra onened a wlndov and looked 

the sea caused by the unprecedented atom, Vhat he beheld vas 
hea^tt^eshi*ng—"(All) was silence, and all mankind had turned to 

clay/’ Moved to tears by the comnlete desolation round about, he 
,f looked In (al 1 ) di rect 1 ons for the boundaries of the sea* At (a 
distance of) twelve (double-hours ) J there emerged a stretch of 

land," This turned out to be Mount fflstr, on which afterward the 

■ r 

boat grounded. This mountain had either not been covered at all 
by the flood or only lightly so that it reappeared immedlately udod 
the abatement of the water, But all the rest, at least In that 
part of the world, was one vast exDanse of sea. The lnmreselon 
vhi ch this story Is Intended to make obviously la that the flood 
was universal and that all the land animals and all mankind nerlshed 

excent the occupants of the ark. The other Babylonian deluge tradi¬ 
tions convey the same general Impression, 

According to the Genesis account, the fountains of the abyss 
broke open and the windows of heaven were opened; for forty days 


no man could see his fellow. 




i f 




TT 


fill the sea! 


now 1 


to srread terror 


uron 




and forty nights the waters gushed forth from below and poured down 
in torments from above, 
so that it rose above the earth. 




The waters Increased and lifted the ark 

And the waters grew mighty and 




Increased greatly uoon the earth* so that the ark floated on the 

face of the waters. 


And the waters grew exceedingly strong unon 

the earth; and all the high mountains under the whole heaven were 

Fifteen cubits above (them) the waters rose, so that the 


covered. 


51 


One double-hour Is equal to about seven miles. 
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mountains were covered. 


And ail flesh perished that moved upon 


the earth, the fowl, the beasts, the game, every creeping thing 
thet creeps upon the earth, and all mankind, 


Everything died in 
vhose nostrils was the breath of the spirit of life, namely, every¬ 
thing that was on the dry land. 


Every creature was wined off the 
from mankind to the beasts, to the creeping 

things, and the fowl of the heavens; they were wined off the earth, 


face of the earth 


so that Noah alone vas left and those with him In the arte” (7:17-2*) 
This account 


llxe the main Babylonian story, plainly asserts the 


universality of the deluge. 


The Landing-Place of the Ar*t 

The place on which Utnarishtim 1 s boat came to rest is g'ven 

in the Gilgamesh Epic as Mount Nlslr, which signifies the "Mount 
of Salvation, IT if our reading is correct and if the name is of 

Semitic origin. Such a mountain, or mountain range. Is recorded 

In the annels of .King Ashurnasirpal II of Assyria (883-959 B,C, ), 
according to which it vas situated to the south of the Lover Zeb 

and is probably to be Identified with Pir Omar Gudrun, having an 
altitude of about 9*000 feet. 

the Gordyaeans, or the Kurds, as the landing-place of the boat of 
Xlsuthros* These mountains, corresponding to Jebel Judl, vhere 
also Syriac and Arabic traditions localise the landing-olace, are 
in the southvestern oart of Armenia. The Genesis account is quite 
indefinite on the point under consideration, stating merely that 

the ark grounded "on (one of) the mountains of Ararat* 

Ararat is identical with the Assyriao Urartu, vhlch, broadly sneak¬ 
ing, embraced the territory of Armenia, In three of the four Old 
Testament passages where the word Ararat occurs, the Septuagint has 
simply transliterated it (Gen * 8:4; II Kings 1907; Jer* 51*27 

[28:27 in the Septuagint]), while in the remaining passage the 
translators have rendered it with "Armenia" (Isa * 37:38). Since 
It is believed that the ark rested on the highest peak in the country 
it has long been customary to identify the landing-dace with Mount 
Massls (or Agridagh), situated a little northeast of Lake Van and 
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Berossus names the mountains of 


The name 


35 


* A, 


Buage ana l, w. King, Jtnnais pi 1 qk b 

1902), 305 ff,; M* Street in Zeltschrlft fdr 

Assyrlologie t XV (1900), 272 ff.; and E. A. Srelser in the Annual 
of the American Schools of Oriental Research, VIII ( 1929 ) * e ^P- 
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rising to approximately 17*000 feet above sea-level* Evidently 
through a misunderstanding of Gen* 0:4, this elevation has tradl 
tlonally been called Mount Ararap* 


56 


The Bird Scene 


On the seventh day after the landing of the boat on Mount 
Nlsir, UtnaMshtlm released a dove for the purpose of testing the 
subsidence of the water. But sloce the dove found no restlng- 
rlace, she returned* After an unspecified Interval, he sent forth 

a swallow, which likewise returned. Finally he sent out a raven* 

The raven ate, flew about, and caved, but did not return* 

The extracts from the account of Berossua also mention the 

sendlng-out of the birds on three different occasions, but they 

fall to state how many and what jclnds of birds were used for the 
experiment- According to the longer and more detailed excerpt, 

Berossus says that, as soon as the flood ceased, "Xlsuthros let go 

some birds. But as they found no food nor a place to alight, 

they returned to the ship. After certain days Xlsuthros again let 

the birds go; these again returned to the ship, but with their feet 

muddy. But when they were let go for the third time, they did not 
agalQ return to the ship, h 

The Book of Genesis describes the episode of the birds at con¬ 
siderable length. Forty days after the tops of the other mountains 
had become visible, Noah opened the window of the ark and sent forth a 

(0:5-7 )- The wild, omnivorous bird vent flying back and forth, 
sometimes avay from the ark and sometimes back to It again, until 

the waters had dried off the earth, but he did not again go into the 
ark. He presumably found some carrion meat floating In the vnter 

or deposited on the mountaiatops, or some aquatic creatures trapped 
on the mountain peaica as the vater receded, and this provided suf¬ 
ficient sustenance for the unclean raven with his carrion-eatlog 
propensities * The raven 1 s failure to return Into the ark does not 
shov that he proved himself useless for the Intended purpoee and 

To the contrary. It vas a 
good sign; for It proved that the waters had declined considerably 
and that even though the outside world vas still very unfriendly or 


raven 
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that the exnerlmeot was unsuccessful, 
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202-03; Skinner 


166 ; 


Dlllmann, op* clt , 
and Konig, Die Genesis , p. 35 U* 
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inhospitable. 


It vas no longer too inhospitable for sc sturdy and 

unfasttdlous a bird as the raven. 


After seven days Noah let a dove fly out, 
waters had subsided from the surface of the land; hut the dove found 


to see whether the 


no resting-place for the sole of her foot, so she returned to him 
Into the ark; for there vas (still) water unon the surface of the 
whole earth. 


Then he put forth his hand, and took her, and drew 

The dove, unlike the raven, 
timid, and more particular bird, which will not feed 


her Into the ark with him" (8:8-9). 


is a gentle 

on carcasses; It loves valleys and dislikes mountains (Ezek. 7:16). 
Although the waters had abated considerably by this time, revealing 
many a mountain peak, 
her; so she returned, 

still covered. 


the dove found no resting-place agreeable tr 
This was an Indication that the lowlands 


VO T'i* 


Having waited seven more days, Noah released another dove, 
which did not come back until toward evening. The second dove had 

evidently found food and a resting-place, but the conditions of the 
outside world vas still such that the dove preferred to spend the 
night In the ark. On her return, she brought an olive leaf In her 
bill. It vas not a withered leaf, nor one that had been floating 

on the water, but M a freshly plucked" leaf (8:10-11). Since the 

olive tree does not grow at great altitudes, Noah had proof that 
the waters of the flood had fallen roughly to the level of the 

olive trees in the lowlands. That the olive tree vas found also 
In Armenia we know from the Greek geographer and historian Strabo 
(ca, 6^ B.C. -£a. A.D. 2?), 

After another seven days, Noah sent out a third dove, hut she 
never returned (8:12). Also this vas a good sign; it shoved that 

the lowlands as veil as the mountains vere free of water. 
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A comparison of these stories reveals that they are In agree- 

All agree 


In points with regard to the bird episode, 
that the hero of the flood, after the subsidence of the storm, sent 

out a number of birds, to secure Information concerning the conditions? 


merit on the 


mm 


Vhlle the purpose of this experiment is not 
expressly stated In the Babylonian legends, it can be inferred vlth- 

But the Hebrew 


of the outside world. 


out difficulty from the course of subsequent events. 

and Babylonian versions differ very decidedly in the matter of de 
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The Babylonian stories apeak of three trials, the biblical 
Utnaoishtim and Noah release one bird on each occasion 


tails, 


of four. 

whereas Xlsuthros lets go a number of them each time* 




Utnaplshtim 

sends out a dove, a svallov, and a raven; Noah releases a raven 

The biblical account contains no reference to the 
svallov, vhich is veil known in Palestine and is mentioned in the 

old Testament under the term aus or sis (Isa* 38:14; Jer* 8:7); 
perhaps also under the term derdr (Ps* 84:^; Prov. 26:2)* 


and three doves, 


Noah 


begins with the raven, Utnaplshtim ends the experiment with this 
bird * 


By releas lQg the raven first 


Noah, whose wisdom is nowhere 




mentioned in the biblical account, displayed greater wisdom than 

the 


whn, notvlthstandlng the fact that he is called 

sent the raven out last* 


Utnaplshtim 
exceedingly vise 

conclusions could Utnaplshtim draw from the raven's failure to' re 




For what legitimate 




turn after he had sent out the dove and the svallov? 

known 

cccunants of the boat to disembark. 


As is veil 

he deduced from it that the earth vas dry enough for the 

This vas a mistake In logic* 




However, as luck would have it, the earth turned out to be habitable 

In addition 


60 


again, and Utnaplsht1m 1 a reputat ion vas unimpaired, 
to these, there are a number of other points of dissimilarity, such 

as the biblical reference to the olive leaf and the statement in 
B^rossus that the second group of birds returned with mud adhering 
to their feet, both of vhich points find no parallels in the other 
narratives, 


The Exit from the Ark 


The disembarkation of the occupants of the deluge vessel re 
ceives but a passing notice In the Babylonian cuneiform sources* 

From the Bumerian version It can only be Inferred, while. In the 


Gllgamesh Epic, Utnaplshtim contents himself with the bare state 
ment that he 






sent forth (everything) to the four winds 

Berosaus is somewhat more informative on 


when the 


raven failed to return* 
this point'* 
did not come back 


By him ve are told that 


when the last group of birds 
Xlauthros concluded that land had appeared 
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The view that Noah dismissed the raven first because he 
wanted to get rid of the unclean and therefore obnoxious bird (Lev, 
11:15) at the first opportunity (Jastrov, op. clt . , p* 361) is 

rather fanciful. If this had been Noah's intention, ve cannot help 
vonderlng why he did not at the same time send out the raven's 

mate* 
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whereupon he uns topped 


a part of the seams of the ship and oer- 


celving that the ship had grounded upon a certain mountain, he 

disembarked with (his) wife, (his) daughter, and the pilot"; all 
the others 


who had remained behind 
thros and his companions failed to return* 

The Genesis account treats the subject under examination with 
considerable circumstantiality. 

of the flood had dried up, God said to Noah: 

thou and thy wife, thy sons and the wives of thy sons with thee. 


disembarked later, when Xisu 






Almost two months after the waters 




Go forth of the ark, 


Bring forth with thee every living thing that Is with thee, of all 
flesh. Including the fowl and the beasts and every creeping thing 
that creeps upon the earth, that they may breed abundantly on the 

earth, and be fruitful and multiply on the earth" (0:16-17). 
obedience to this command 

wife and the wives of his sons with him. 


In 


tf 


Noah went forth 


and his sons and hla 

Every living thing, every 
creeping thing, every fowl, (and) everything that moves on the 

earth vent forth out of the ark according to their families" (vss. 

10-19). 






It will be observed that Noah did not leave the ark until the 


ground was again fully dry and, so we may Infer, until the plants 
had again grown sufficiently to support the parent-stock of the 

new world* The situation Is different In the Babylonian versions* 
Since the flood, according to Babylonian traditions, was only of 
short duration, the ground and the plant life upon it were not 
thought to have been disturbed seriously. Ve notice, furthermore, 
that, while the Babylonian deluge hero, guided by the principle of 
self-help, disembarked on his own motion, Noah waited patiently for 
the express command of God to leave the ark. As he had entered the 
ark at the command of God, so he remained In It until he received 
dlvIne orders to leave it. Utnanlshtlm, on the other hand, had 
entered the boat upon the instruction of a friendly deity (Tablet 
XI:06 ff.), but he disembarked at his own discretion. The biblical 
story is pervaded by the spirit of complete submission to the will 
of God and complete dependence on him, while the Babylonian tradi¬ 
tions reveal something of the spirit of self-determination and self- 
reliance. recalling those well-known lines of William Ernest Henleyi 

the captain of my soul." 






the master of my fate; I 
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The Sacrifice 


la both the Babylonian and the Genesis accounts the deluge 
hero performed one or several acts of worship after his escape 
from the waters of the flood, Ziusudra prostrated himself before 
the sun-god and offered up an ox and an abundant sacrifice of sheep. 
He again fell down and worshiped when Anu Bnlil made his ancearance. 

The Simerlan story would seem to represent the sacrifice and at 
least the first adoration scene as having taken place on board the 

boat, while it was still floating on the waters. However, since 
this version constitutes probably an epitomized form of the deluge 
tradition, ve cannot be certain about it. In all the other narra¬ 
tives the sacrifice and the act of prostration took place after the 
landing from the vessel, Utnapiahtim offered a sacrifice, poured 

cut a libation on the peak of the mountain, acid burned fragrant 

According to Berosaus 




(sweet) cane 


cedar, and myrtle. 

J^suthros prostrated himself to the ground, built an altar, and 
sacrificed to the gods. The biblical version closely parallels 
the Babylonian counterparts. Noah built an altar unto the Lord 

and offered burnt-offerings "of every clean beast and of every clean 

fowl* (8:20), The sacrifice was great, corresponding to the impor¬ 
tance of the occaaion. 

The purpose of the offerings Is naturally similar In all ac¬ 
counts. 31nce the Babylonian hero escaped against the will of the 

assembly of the gods, who had decreed the complete extermination 
of the human race, he had reason to fear the wrath of the gods, 
particularly that of Bnlil, the Instigator of the deluge; hence It 
Is an obvious conclusion that his sacrifice was one of propitiation. 
However, as far as Utnapishtlm's attitude toward Ba was concerned, 
the offering was no doubt an expression of gratitude* The propi¬ 
tiatory character of the sacrifice is brought out quite clearly In 

the biblical narrative, where the ascending essence of the burnt- 
offerings Is called a "soothing odor," or, literally, an 
tranquilizatIon" (8:21), 


teriala 


odor of 

One purpose of Noah's sacrifice, as 
seems to be Indicated by vhat follows, probably was to appease the 
wrath of God which had been kindled by the sins of mankind and which 

Noah had just witnessed* But at the same time It was undoubtedly 
an offering for the expiation of his own sins and those of his 


61 


6l Vlth 


this meaning of reah hannihoah cf 
29,and Leviticus, chap. 1* 


e,g., Exodus, chap■ 


* * 
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family. 


For even though Noah Is characterized as righteous and 


faultless among his contemporaries (6:9), and even though 8:16-17, 

vhere he Is told to leave the ark, contains no trace of any divine 
displeasure tovard him or those with him, Noah was not absolutely 

perfect la the sight of God (cf. 8:21), aod he was therefore in 
need of a sacrifice of atonement* Oo the other hand, since he had 

there Is no 


been delivered by the express vlll and help of God, 

doubt at all that his sacrifice vas a manifestation of deepest 
gratitude as veil* 

When the Lord 


smelled the soothing odor 

logs and perceived the humble acid grateful disposition of Noah’s 
heart and mind, his vrath in general subsided 

henceforth to bear with the sins of mankind and never again to 
visit the earth vith a universal flood or to interrupt the course 
of nature as long as the earth endured (8:21-22). 

A rather repugnant parallel to the last part of this episode 


of the burnt-offer- 


and he resolved 


ve find In the main Babylonian deluge tradition. When the gods 
smelled the sveet savor," they "gathered like flies over the 
sacrlfleer. 


vith the 


Since through the extirpation of humankind 
exception of the occupants of the ark, all sacrifices had ceased, 


the gods had not been fed for some weeks and now were hungry. In 
view of the opportunity of feasting again, all the gods and god¬ 
desses present apparently forgot their grievances against mankind 
and were glad that Utnaplshtim had survived* Ishtar "lifted un 

the great jewels which Anu had made according to her wish (and said) 
’0 ye gods here present, as surely as I shall not forget the laris 

lazuli on my neck, I shall remember these days and shall not for¬ 
get (them) ever! Let the gods come near to the offering; (but) Enll! 

shall not come near to the offering, because without reflection he 


brought on the deluge and consigned my people to destruction! 1 
(Tablet XI:l6}-69). When at last Enlil arrived, he was unaffected 

A quarrel ensued among the gods, in which Ea vas 
accused of being responsible for Utnaplshtim 1 s escape by having re- 

But Ea turned from defender to ac¬ 


hy the sacrifice. 


vealed the secret of the gods, 

condemning Enlil 1 a rash and 1odis criminate des truction of 
the human family and upbraiding him for not having resorted to more 


□user 


Enlil vas 


nkind to mend their ways. 


reasonable measures to induce 

moved by the reproach and had nothing to say in reply* 

this vas a silent admission that he had gone too far* 
together with the blessing which he subsequeotly pronounced upon 


Obviously, 
His silence, 
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Utnapishtlm and his wife, doubtlessly implied also a resolve that 
the earth should never again be devastated by a catastrophe like 

the flood. 


Divine Blessings 


Enlil’s apparent change of heart Is followed by a scene of 


rare beauty and great solemnity, contrasting sharply vith the pre 

Enlil vent up into the ship 


too* Utnapishtlm by 
the hand, and caused him and his wife to go aboard and to kneel 

he touched their foreheads and 


ceding episode. 




down; then, standing between them 

Hitherto UtuaMshtlro has been but a man; but now 
Utnapishtlm and his wife shall he like unto us gods. 




blessed them; 


In the dis 




(Tablet 


tance, at the mouth of the rivers, Utnapishtlm shall dvellJ 

11 : 195 - 95 )- 

boatman were translated to the society of the immortal gods. 
Sumerian legend, on the contrary, speaks of only Ziusudra f s apothe 


also their daughter and the 


According to Berossus 




The 


osls, probably taking for granted that his wife shared in the same 
honor. Uoon Enlll’s bestowal of divinity and Immortality on Utna- 
plshtlm and his wife, the gods took them and caused them n to dwell 

In the distance, at the mouth of the rivers" (line 196 ). 

Sumerian version the flood hero was transferred to Dilmun. Some 
scholars have expressed the view that Dllmun was a country situated 

somewhere on the eastern shore of the Persian Gulf, 
have Identified it with the Bahrein Islands (in the Persian Gulf), 
and still others with these islands and the neighboring coastland. 


62 


In the 


63 


while others 


64 


65 


On the basis of the Sumerian text we are probably justified In as- 

In the Gil 




sumlng that by the expression 

gamesh Epic was meant originally the general area where in ancient 
times the Tigris and Euphrates flowed Into the Persian Gulf through 

But that the phrase tn question cannot refer to 


the mouth of the rivers 


separate mouths. 


62 


That also Utnapishtlm 1 s wife was taiten there, is clear from 
Tablet XI;202 ff. 


63 


Jensen in Zelt achrlft ftir Asayrlologle , XV, 225 ff.; Poebal, 

* Kramer in the Bulletin of the American Schools 
Oriental Research. Ho. 96 (December, 19 


62 ; 3 , 


on. clt 


P* 


1 


* f 




» PP- 1 


2b. 


64 


V. F. Albright in the American Journal of Semitic Lan 
and Literatures , XXXV (1910/19 

op. clt. 


es 




n. 






* * I 


P- 53 


Q. 


u. 1, where numerous references to 


open 








further 1iterature on this point are found. 




Buivovb and A. Delmel In Orlentalla. No. 30 (1928), np. 


3-31. 
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this region in the present form of the epic is clear from the fact 

that the epic pictures utnapishtlm as living in a faraway country 
and that Gilgamesh has to make a long and perilous journey over a 
virtually impassable mountain range and across a vide and danger- 

Scholars therefore incline to the 
as the Babylonians be came better 

acquainted vith the southern part of the land, the home of blessed 
Utnapishtim was transferred from 
as the Sumerian version puts it, 

toward the setting of the sun, beyond the Mediterranean shore, and 
that this region was then designated as 

The excerpt from Berossus fixes the place of Xisuthros 1 postdiluvian 
residence in heaven, adding that the flood hero was translated to 

the realm of the gods because of his piety* 

The biblical account likewise speaks of a blessing imparted 


ous sea before he arrives there, 
view that in the course of time„ 


the olace where the sun rises, 

to a oart of the world somewhere 


66 


the mouth of the rivers. 


to the deluge hero, but it is of an altogether different nature. 
The blessing consists 


first conferred on 


in part, in the cower 
man at the time of his creation and now bestowed anew on Noah and 


his sons — to multiply and fill the earth and to exercise dominion 
over the animals. Added to this is an extension of man's right over 
the animals, legalizing the eating of their flesh. However, In ords 
to prevent man's degeneration to the level of barbarism and savagery 
he is forbidden to eat their blood or the flesh with its blood. 

Moreover, while man Is permitted to slaughter the animals for his 

consumption, he himself f being created in the image of God, may not 
be slain with impunity either by man or beast (Gen. 9*l-7)- 
blessing pronounced on the Babylonian hero Included his removal from 
the ken of mortal man, but Noah remained 1n the company of those who 

together with him, had escaped the waters of the great flood and 
lived for many years afterward. 


The 


The Conclusion of the Covenant 


To date no real parallel has been discovered in any Babylonian 

diluvial tradition to the covenant which the Lord made vith all 

that the earth would never again be 


flesh. Including the animals 


66 


then und Bren (Berlin, 1900) 


Jensen, Assyrlsch-babylonlsche _ 

pp, 506-7 and 576: Das Gllgamesch-Epos in der Veltllteratur , 

{Straasburg, 1Q06 ) ■ ^6-37: Foebel. op. clt ., up. 62-63. A~different 
vlew has been exnressed by A lbright 1 n the American Journal of 


I 


95 * 
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flood, or to the rainbow, the symbol of the cove- 
However, Enlll^ presumed resolution that there should be 

recurrence of such a catastrophe comes close to the biblical 

moreover, raised the quest Ion 


destroyed by 

nant * 


no 


67 


Jensen, 


story of the covenant, 
whether a parallel to the rainbow might not be found In the scene 
which portrays Ishtar as lifting up her azure-blue necklace and 

swearing that, as she would never forget these Jewels, so ah© would 
□ever forget "these days 

or the riood followed by the glorious day of the sacrifice (Tablet 

II;162-65). Jensen r s Idea 
was subsequently adopted by Otto Veber 


evidently meaning the starvation days 


which he had advanced with much reserve, 

with a high degree of con¬ 
vent another step further and accepted 
But while Ishtar 1 s oath probably implied 
that she would never again consent to so terrible a destruction of 
life and that the necklace was to serve as a reminder of her oath, 
as the rainbow is to remind the Lord of his promise to all flesh, 
the picture drawn In the Babylonian passage looks drab alongside 
what we find in the biblical story. 

Impressive when we consider that In the Mesopotamian version it was 
not Enlil, the head of the pantheon and the real author of the flood, 

who swore the oath, but Ishtar, a subordinate deity, 

est!ng to note that as ardent a Pan-Babyloniat as Heinrich Zimmem 
declined to accept Jensen's Idea. 


68 


69 


fldence, while R, V, Rogers 
It as an established fact. 


The oarallel becomes even less 


It Is Inter 


70 


A New Creation of Humans after the Flood 


The final column of Fragment IV of the Atrahasis Epic records 
that Ea and Maml (or Mama), with the help of fourteen women 

ated fourteen human beings after the deluge. The reason for this 
new creation of human life was not that all mankind had perished 

in the flood, for Fragments II and III Indicate quite definitely 

that this was not the case; In fact, the fourteen women partici¬ 
pating In this act probably were themselves survivors of the flood, 


67 


pp, 503-4, 

lteratur der Babylonler und Assyrer (Leipzig, 1907 ) 


Assyriach-babylonische 


then und 


en 


68 


Die 


p. 84, n. 1. 


69 


The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria (Hew York and Cincln 
oatl, 1908 ), p, 205 , n. 

In Schrader, op, clt.. p. 550 , n, 2, 


70 
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The purpose obviously was a speedy reoopulation of the earth. 

The nev creation appears to have taken place in the following 
manner, Ea, the god of Incantations and one of the creators of 
mankind, recited an incantation In the presence of Mami, the 

goddess of birth. At Eh’s request, Mami then recited this same 
locantation over a lump of clay, whereupon she pinched off fourteen 

pieces of this clay and placed seven of them to the right and seven 
to the left and a brick {or brickwork) In between, probably as her 
symbol. She then called fourteen women who evidently had given 
birth before. These, apparently looking upon the pieces of clay, 
of which Mami seems to have modeled fourteen human beings, gave 
birth to seven boys and seven girls. 

There is, of course, no parallel to this tale in the Genesis 
account of the flood. But there is a certain parallel in the Greek 


71 


deluge tradition of Deucalion and Pyrrha, who were divinely directed 
to cast behind them 


i,e,, the 


the bones of the great mother, 

stones of the earth, to renew the human race, with the result that 


the stones thrown by Deucalion became men 

Pyrrha, his wife 


while those thrown by 


72 


became women. 


The Problem of Dependence 


After the detailed examination of the ooints of contact be 


tween the Mesopotamian and Hebrew accounts of the flood It remains 

That the 


to Inquire Into their historical or ganetlc relationship, 

Babylonian and Hebrew versions are genetically related Is too ob¬ 
vious to require proof; the only problem that needs to be discussed 

Here, as in the case of the creation 

first, the 

Babylonians borrowed from the Hebrew account; second, the Hebrew 
account is dependent on the Babylonian; third 

from a common original. 

The first explanation finds little favor among scholars today, 

since the earliest known tablets of the Babylonian legend are, upon 
any view of the date of the Book of Genesis, considerably older than 


is the degree of relationship, 
stories, three main possibilities have been suggested: 


both are descended 


71 


than und Eren, V* 5^7 i 
unaen 


Jensen, Assyrlscb-babylonlsche 

ors te 


lonler (Berlin 


er Ba 


Ebeling, Tod un 

and Lelnzlg, 1931), P- 


eoen nacn 

w. 


en 


d. 


n. 


72 


7. 2, and Ovid Metamorphoses 1, 


I, 


Apollodorus The Llbrar 


248 - 415 * 
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The oldeat dated tablets are the first tvo 


the biblical narrative. 

fragments of the Atrahasla Epic, which were Inscribed In the reign 
of Ammlzaduga, the second-last king of the First Babylonian Dynasty. 


But, as attested by the scribal notation a nev breax, on Fragment 


I, even the oldest available tablet Is a copy of a still older 

if the Atrahasla Eolc Is based on Tablet XI 


original * 

suggested above {p. 107 ), It follows that the deluge version 


Moreover 


Imbedded In the Gllgamesh Eric must antedate even the oldest re¬ 
cension of the AtraJjasls legend. All this Is in perfect harmony 
with the fact that In all the Babylonian versions of the flood 
Enlll is still the chief god, while Mardui, who already In the days 
of Hammurabi was veil on the way to supremacy among the gods 

not even mentioned on a single deluge tablet. We shall orobably 
be safe In placing the date of the earliest written Babylonian ac¬ 
count of the flood at the end of the third or the very beginning 
of the second millennium B.C. However, since priority of nubllca- 

tion does not necessarily Imply priority of existence, the argu¬ 
ment derived from the age of the Babylonian account to disprove the 
originality of the Hebrew cannot be regarded as conclusive; the 

deluge version which ve now call the Hebrew account of the flood 
may veil have existed In some form or other many centuries before 


71 


1 s 


It assumed Its present fonn* 


The most widely accepted explanation today is the second, 

namely, that the biblical account Is based on Babylonian material. 

One of the foremost arguments advanced in support of this ex¬ 


planation Is the contention that the coloring of the biblical ac 

The 


count Is distinctively Babylonian. 

whole conception tai.es us baci to the alluvial olain of Babylonia, 
liable at any time to be Inundated by the waters of the Persian 

Gulf, and Is wholly inapplicable to a mountainous country Tike Pal 
eatlne, where rain only could have produced a flood. 

The very essence of the Biblical nar 


A - H. 3ayce declares: 


74 


And Driver, 


following Zlmmern, asserts: 
rat 1ve presupposes a country liable, Hie Babylonia, to Inundations; 
so that It cannot be doubted that the story was r Indigenous In Baby¬ 
lonia, and c ransnianted to Palestine * 


75 


77 


II, 46, 

of the Hebrews (London, 1097), tj, 125- 


Meissner* on, clt 
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But this view, for which many more authorities could he quoted 

finds no confirmation In the biblical text. In the biblical rec¬ 
ord there ia not the slightest Indication of an Inundation caused 
by the rising of the rivers or the swelling of the 
observed, it mentions only torrential rains from heaven and the 
bursting of the subterranean fountains. Moreover, the first of 

these two elements Is anything but characteristic of climatic 

ditions In Babylonia, while the second is by no means unknown in 
the West, 


As we have 


sea. 


con 


The average annual rainfall in Babylonia, amounting to about 
six inches, is quite inconsequential; were it not for the irriga¬ 
tion canals and the flooding of the rivers, Babylonia would be a 

This condition has rrevailed in Babylonia since 

In Palestine, by way of contrast, the mean annual 

rainfall is about four times as heavy 

about six to eight times as heavy, 

accepting the theory proposed by 3uess, argued that when the Baby 
Ionian flood story had traveled to Palestine, the Hebrews, owing 

to the totally different conformation of their soil 
the sea had bean the main factor, 

Delitzsch amounts to an attempt to prove one assumption by means of 

Although the deluge, according to the Gilgamesh Epic, 

of extraordinary magnitude issuing 

probably from the Persian Gulf, there is no evidence, as ve have 

that the Babylonian tradition refers to an inundation from 


barren desert, 
time Immemorial. 


while in Syria it is from 

Friedrich Delitzsch, 


76 


77 


However 


forgot that 

This assertion on the part of 


another. 
was accompanied by a sto 




the sea; while, conversely, the idea of a flood caused by the de- 

Had the del 


scending rains is brought out In unmistakable terms, 

uge been due at least primarily to an Incursion of the southern 
sea, the Babylonian mythographers should have made express mention 
of this oolnt, instead of Ignoring it and placing so much emohasla 

To meet the last-named difficulty, 0, A* 


on the downfall of rain, 

assumed that the rain, followed by a disastrously high 
overflow of the rivers, was stressed because It happened to be un 


78 


Barton 


76 


Clay, The Origin of Biblical Traditions , pn. 75-70 and 150-59; 

M. G. IonIdea, The Regime of the Rivera Euphrates and Tigris (London 

and Rev York., 1937). esp, pp, 2 4^36 ■ 

Babel und Blbel (Lelpilg, I 902 ), p. 31. 
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This, of course, proves nothing tut U a concession 


usually heavy. 

that- such a rain does not reflect climatic conditions character 


lstlc of Babylonia; an exceptionally heavy rain may occur anyvhere 
and, therefore, does not point to any place In parti cular, 

fact of the matter Is that not even In the Babylonian flood stories 

do ve have a true reflection of climatic conditions In Babylonia* 


79 


The 


For Instead of ascribing the flood to the annual inundations caused 

by the rise of the rivers following the 
mountains of Armenia and Kurdistan 


lting of the snovs la the 
the Babylonian deluge tradi¬ 
tions mentioning the cause of the cataclysm all agree that the real 
force of nature producing this unparalleled destruction was rain , 
even though Babylonia’s annual rainfall Is Insignificant, as ve 


<rr 




have seen. 


As for the springs of vater, mentioned in the Genesis account, 

they figure much more conspicuously In Syria and Palestine, owing 
to the physical structure of the land, than they do In Babylonia* 
Palestine is appropriately described as 

pths f tShflmoth ) that spring out 

^ In Babylonia, on the contrary 

normally * Furthermore, If, ac 

such as 


a land of brooks of water, 

of valleys and 

springs do 


of fountains and de 

hills' 1 (Iteut, 8:7), 
not gush from the earth 

cording to 3uess, an earthquake In act alluvial region 
Babylonia, causes a larger volume of water to burst forth than a 
terrestrial upheaval of equal magnitude would produce In an area 
llxe SyTia-Palestloe, must the story on this account have orlgi- 

Blnce Syria-Palestlne Is a land 


01 


1 * e 


* F 


nated In a lov-lylng district? 
of fountains, could not an earthquake of highly extraordinary vio- 

for it Is a highly extraordinary seismic phenomenon that ve 

If ve want to rationalize the flood 


lence 


must assume In either case 
story 


cause sufficient subterranean water to erupt In thle region 
to meet the description In Genesis? 


The fact that such eruptions 
have so far been observed on a large scale only In extensive lov- 


lylng parts of the world Is no proof that under certain conditions 
they could not take place in the land of the Hebrews and their 

Finally, Is It not significant that not even 


northern neighbors. 


79 


Cf. Clay’s rejoinder to Barton, ibid* 
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the main Babylonian diluvial tradition, the most detailed of all 
the Hesopotamian accounts of the flood, contains as much as an 

allusion to the breaking-up of the fountains of the deep, particu¬ 
larly in vlev of the fact that it ma*es mention of such common 

manifestations as thunder and lightning? 

In support of the vlev that the Genesis narrative reverts to 

the Babylonian account, attention has been called also to the bird 
episode. But ve have seen that on this point, as In many other 
Instances, the data of the biblical record are at a decided vari¬ 
ance vith those of the Babylonian versions; there are differences 
in the Kind and number of birds and in the order in vhlch they 

Furthermore, as R, Andree has observed, the gen¬ 
eral Idea of sendiQg forth birds on the high seas for the purncse 
of obtaining Information Is met vith also elsevhere In ancient 
literature and Is not as extraordinary as it may seem at first. 
Pliny reports that the seafarers of Ceylon "take no observations 

of the stars In navigation' 1 but "carry birds on board vith them 


02 


and at fairly frequent Intervals set them free, and follov the 

It will also be 


8 ? 


course they take as they make for the land, 

recalled that the Argonauts sent forth a dove to determine vhether 
or not they would be able to make their way to Pontus between the 

84 

tvln Cyanean rocica in their quest for the Golden Fleece. 


Another argument for the priority of the Babylonian record 
has been derived from Gen. 0:21 


which states that, as the Lord 

he determined that 

The 


smelled the soothing odor of Noah's sacrifice 
he would never again destroy all life by means of a flood. 

first part of this passage has been said to be in literal agreement 
vith Tablet XI:159-60: 


The gods smelled the savor; the gods 


82 


Die Flutsagen (Braunschweig, l89l)t PP* 

NaturalIs historla vl. 24. 05 (trans. H, Rackham In the 
Loeb Classical Library"), 


131-32, 


05 


84 


Appolonlus Rhodius Arsonautlca 11. 317-407 and 828-610. 
Plutarch (_ca. A. D. 46- 120) 

13 relates that, according to the mytholcgists 
a dove from the ark to ascertain the condition of the weather; the 

return of the dove vas a sign to him that the storm continued, vhlle 

her failure to come back meant fair veather, 
this observation may appear at first reading, one can hardly base 

because the probability Is that this Idea, If not 


crinta moralla: de s ollertla anlmaHum 

Deucalion dispatched 


But, attractive as 


an argument on it^ 
the Deucalionic flood story In general, emanated from Babylonian 


sources * 
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65 


to begin with one of the least 
while the agreement between the tvo passages 


But 


snelied the aveet savor. 

significant points 
Is undeniably close, the one cannot be regarded as a verbatim traps 

Rendered literally, the Babylonian lines 


lation of the other. 

r, The gods smelled the odor; the gods smelled the good odor, 
Gen. 9:2la states! 


read: 


And the Lord smelled the odor of tranquillza- 
The vordlng is not quite the same. Moreover, there Is not 

a single etymological correspondence betveep the terms employed In 
the one version end those used in the other. But the main consider 
ation against the above contention Is the fact that Gen. 0:21a does 

not contain an element foreign to the Old Testament but one vhlch 
is Identical in thought and language vlth numerous other Passages, 
Exactly the same phraseology is found in Lev * 26:^1: 
smell the odor of your (offerings of) tranquillzatlon. 

M I vlU not smell (the 

and in I Sam. 26:19* 1T 
The same Idea ve meet egaln in the ever 

recurring phrase of the ritual "a sweet savor unto the Lord 
1! terally, "an odor of tranqui llzatlon unto the Lord 11 ( cf, 

Leviticus, chaps. 1 ff. ). Nor can it be demonstrated that this con 


t Ion. 


I vlll not 


Much the 


same phrase occurs again In Amos 5:21: 
offerings) In your solemn assemblies, 11 
Him smell an offering. 


Let 


or. 


cept first entered the Hebrew mind with the flood story. The argu¬ 
ment baaed on Gen. 8:21 to prove the Babylonian origin of the bib¬ 
lical deluge account has no foundation whatever. 

Perhaps the most Important ootnt which has been urged in favor 
of the exnlanation that the biblical story rests on Babylonian ex¬ 
emplars is the use In both accounts of bituminous substances for 
calling the vessel. Utnanlshtlm employs pitch ( kupru ) and asnhalt 

( ittu ) to raaite his boat watertight, while Noah uses only oltch 
(kCTer) for the same purpose. 

The mere reference to the use of mineral bitch in both narra¬ 
tives, for the purpose of rendering the boat imnervious to the 
waters of the flood, is not particularly remarkable, for surface 

deposits (vhlch alone enter into consideration) of bituminous 
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Gunke1 * on, clt 


p. 71; 3* Qettll, Per Kampf _ 

Babel (Leipzig, 1902), n, 20, A similar passage may perhaps be 
found on a tablet from Ras 3hamra, C. H, Gordon, The Loves and 

has rendered 

The gods eat the offerings{?) 

M For the original see Ch. 


Bibel und 


mu 


* f 


Wars of Baal and Anat (Princeton, etc., 1943), p. 
the lines in question as follows: w 
the deities drink the offerlngs(?) t 


p. 107 


and PI, V. 
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terials occurred in various parts of the ancient world. 


The three 


most important bitumen regions known In antiquity are found in 
Mesopotamia and in Iran (or Persia), 


Beginning with the eastern¬ 
most, they are the zone on both sides of the river Kartin, north 
of the Persian Gulf; the zone between the Tigris and the Zagros 
Mountains; and the zone around Hit and Hamadi, on the western bank 
of the lover Euphrates, Of these, the last-named area, where seep¬ 
ages and streams yield bitumen in a form virtually ready for use, 


vas the most Important center In ancient times* 


Also In Syria and 
Palestine there vere rich surface deposits of bitumen, especially 


in and around the Dead Sea, whence bitumen vas exported to Egypt, 
which Is poor In this material. 


A reference to such deposits in 


the Dead Sea area is found in Gen, 14:10; 

(consisted of) pits (upon) pits of bitumen, 
still know very little about the application of bitumen in ancient 
Palestine * 


The valley of Siddim 
Unfortunately, ve 


About all that can be said on this point vlth any de¬ 
gree of confidence is that bitumen vas used for mortar as far bac* 


Whether the Pales¬ 
tinians In antiquity employed this material as a waterproofing 
medium In the construction of their ships or boats remains a prob¬ 
lem whose solution must await further evidence. 

However 


as the latter Dart of the third millennium B.C. 


86 


vhat is indeed remarkable about this noint of contact 
is the term by'which this material is designated in the flood story. 

Elsewhere In the Old Testament, pitch, or bitumen, is expressed by 
b§mfir (Gen* 11:5; 14:10; Exod, 20) or zefeth (Exod, 2:5; Isa. 34:91- 

In Gen, 6:14, and novhere else, it is called kOfer, cor¬ 
responding to the Babylonian and Assyrian kuoru, Arabic kufr , Aramaic 

kufrfi, and Armenian kupr * 

word it cacinot be concluded that the biblical account was derived 


But he re 


87 


However, on the strength of this one 


from the Babylonian; nor can It be maintained on the basis of this 

uestlon entered the Hebrew vocabulary with 
The bitumen industry presumably origl- 


passage that the tenn in a 
the story of the deluge* 

D&ted in Babylonia, the land of bitumen par excellence, where this 


86 


(Leiden, 


H* J. Forbes, Bitumen and Petroleum In Antlqult 
1936)/ esp* pp* 11-50 and 53-90, and "Neues zur filtesten Geschichte 
des Bitumens, in Bitumen , Vol, VIII (1938), Heft 6 and 7; Salonen, 

OD* Clt . 

1952 ), 21 - 22 * 


pp. 


V 
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Zlmmern, AkkAdlsche Fremdvorter (Leipzig, I915)r P- 
Cf- Dlllmann, op* clt,» p. 27 O; Driver, op* clt,, p* 87* 
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substance served a great variety of purposes from time Immemorial 

(as building material, a waterproofing medium, etc*)# and presum¬ 
ably spread from there to other parts oT the world, to Assyria, 

Arabia, Syria, Palestine, and Armenia. If this is correct, it 
would seem lively that the name of the substance spread with the 
industry or the use of the material. If bitumens were spoken of 

more frequently in the Old Testament than they are (only in five 
passages), or If ve had more Hebrew literature of the Old Testa¬ 
ment period, ve might perhaps find the word kflfer In numerous 
passages outside the flood story and utterly unrelated to It* Had 
the biblical account been derived from the Babylonian and had the 

term under discussion not been known to the Hebrews from any other 
source, they would in all probability have replaced kupru by a word 

with which they were familiar, choosing for this purnose either 

bemar or zefeth * 

It Is obvious from all this that the arguments which have been 
advanced In support of the contention that the biblical account 
rests on Babylonian material are quite indecisive. 

Finally, there Is a third way of accounting for the analogies 
between the Hebrew and the Babylonian versions of the deluge, viz., 

that they revert to a common source of some kind. This source need 
not at all have sprung from Palestinian soil but may very well have 
originated in the land of Babylonia, where. Indeed, the Book of 

Genesis localizes the home of postdiluvian mankind (11:1-9) and 
whence Abraham emigrated to Palestine (11:27—12:5). 3uch a source 
is a very distinct possibility, especially since we know that a 
number of different deluge versions were current In the Tigro-Eu- 

phrates area; but for the present, at least, this explanation can 
be proved as little as the rest. 
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89 


In passing, ve may make mention also of the view that mabbul, 
the Hebrew term fnr the flood, is derived from the Babylonian abtibu . 
"rainstorm, 

clt* 


rainflood, " "flood 11 {Gunkel, 


p, 6?; Procksch 
Suffice It to say that this idea lacks evidence 


od. cit 


* * 


p, 448)■ 

It has gained but little acceptance. 


or. 


90 


The arguments relating to the date of Genesis, the Integrity 
of the sacred writers, and the biblical doctrine of inspiration, 
which are frequently adduced in certain circles to disprove the 
second explanation, are identical with those advanced against a de- 

terial on Bmima elieh and 


pendence of the Old Testament creation 

have already been treated at some length in my 
Genesis* 


I77T-1 


I shall therefore pass them up and refer the reader 




that study. 
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Concluding Remarks 


As In the case of the creation stories, ve still do not knov 


hov the biblical and Babylonian narratives of the deluge 
lated historically. The available evidence proves nothing beyond 
the point that there Is a genetic relationship between Genesis and 
the Babylonian versions. The skeleton Is the same In both 

but the flesh and blood and, above all, the animating spirit are 

different* 


It Is here that ve meet the most far-reaching divergen¬ 
cies between the Hebrew and the Mesoootamlan stories. 

In Babylonian flood legend. In partlcular, la "steeped 
In the s111lest polytheism, 

gods are divided In their counsel, false to one another and to man; 
they flee in consternation to the highest heaven and cower like 

dogs In their distress; they quarrel and lie and gather over the 

In the Babylonian accounts 


The 


llT-l 


91 


to quote the words of Dillmaua. 


The 


sacrificer like a swarm of hungry files! 
the moral or ethical motive Is almost completely absent, 
read the first few lines of the flood story on Tablet XI of the 

Gllgamesh Epic 

by the caprice of the gods 


As we 


we get the Impression that the cataclysm was caused 

for no ethical reason at all; however. 


toward the end of the story we are told, quite Incidentally and by 

implication only 

Wherein the sin consisted is not indicated. 


that the flood was due to the sin of mankind. 

According to the Atra- 


{iasis Epic, the flood was sent because mankind with their noisy, 
hilarious gatherings disturbed the sleep nf Enlil, 
may also have been In the minds of the authors of the flood tradl- 

In none of the other Babylonian legenda 


Some such Idea 


tlon In the Gilgamesh Epic, 
do ve find any reason at all for the deluge, an omission which may. 


however, be due solely to the imperfect state in which they have 

come down to us. At any rate. In the Babylonian stories it is no¬ 
where emphasized that the gods were actuated by moral ideals or 
that the flood was a divine visitation on human corruption. Rather, 
considering that the gods were Intent on destroying the whole human 

race without discrimination between the just and the unjust 
apparent that the gods were prompted more by caprice than by a sense 

of justice. It Is true, the deluge hero was saved by a friendly 

deity because of his piety; but that was done clandestinely, through 

trickery/ and against the decree of the gods in council. 

In the biblical story, on the other hand 


It la 


the flood is sent by 
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Clt ., p. 262* 
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the one omnipotent God, vho is just in all his dealings vith the 

children of men, vho punishes the Impenitent sinner, even if it 
means the destruction of the world, but vho saves the Just vith 
his powerful hand and in hia own way. In Oeneais the deluge la 

clearly and unmistakably a moral Judgment, a forceful illustration 

of divine justice meting out stern punishment to a "faithless and 

perverse generation" but delivering the righteous. What a serious 
viev the biblical account takes of the moral depravity of the pre- 

diluviaQ race of men can be seen also, as remarked by Ounkel, 

from the fact that In it no tears are shed, as on Tablet XI:116-25 
and 136*37 > over those vho perished in the flood; theirs was a Just 

and deserved punishment. In the Hebrew document the ethical motive 
Is so strong that God is portrayed even as regretting the very ere- 

while in the Babylonian, the gods, vith the possible 
exception of Bnlll, regret the destruction of man* Although God 
resolves not to send another flood, he is nowhere represented as 

the diluvial catastrophe. Irrespective of whether or 
not the Hebrew account Is to some degree dependent on Babylonian 

material, also this piece of biblical literature was "written for 
our learolQg" (Rom. 15^ ), 1° order to rouse the conscience of the 
world and to give hope and comfort to the God-fearing* 
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at Ion of man ; 


retire ct In 
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Od. 


clt*, p. 71. 
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Jastrov, op. clt. , p, 362. 


